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Committee on Agriculture, 

House op Representatives, 

Monday^ June 13 ^ 1921, 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen 
(chairman) presiding. 

There were present Mr. Hansen, Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Pmnell, Mr. Voigt, Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska, 
Mr. Tincher, Mr. WilUams, Mr. Smclair, Mr. Hays, Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Clague, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Jacoway, Mr. Rainey, Mr. Aswell, Mr* 
Kincheloe, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Ten Eyck. 

The Chairman. The committee has met this morning to consider 
H. R. 6215, a bill to amend an act for preventing the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or 
deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes, approved June 30, 1916, as 
amended. 

Mr. Voigt, can you arrange the program for the day ? 

Mr. Voigt. Mr. Chairman, I want to take up just as little time as 
possible in presenting this matter to the committee. I think we can 
et through with our side in about an hour and a half, and I would 
" e to see the time, of course, equally divided between those who are 
favorable to the bill and those who are opposed to it. 

Mr. Aswell. Who represents the opposition ? 

Mr. Voigt. I am not f amiUar with that. Are there some gentle- 
men here opposed to this bill ? 

Mr. Aswell. Who represents the opposition to this bill ? 

Mr. McKee. I represent the Carnation Milk Products Co., a com- 
pany which has been engaged in the handling of milk products for a 
number of years. We had no notice of a hearing on this bill until 
Eriday and then we got it indirectly, and we have not had time to 
prepare for the hearing. There are a number of scientific and legal 
questions involved in the matter and we have a very large amount 
of money invested in the business and would like to nave an oppor- 
tunity to be heard when we have had sufficient time to prepare for 
the hearing. 

Mr. Aswell. How much time would you want and when would 
you want it ? Are you prepared to go on to-day ? 

Mr. McKee. No, sir; I am not. I did not get here until yesterday 
and had no notice of the hearing until Friday. 

Mr. Aswell. Have you conferred with other parties interested in 
the proposition? 

Mr. McKee. I have, since I got here, by wire. I know there are 
at least 10 people interested in the industry who know nothing at all 
about this tearing whatever, and I do not believe they have had a 
copy of the bill. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I represent the Nutro Butter Co., 
refiners of coconut oil and manufacturers of nut margarine. About 
two weeks ago I addressed a letter to this committee asking to be 
advised of any food bills that were pending. The letter, in the usual 
course, was referred to the Superintendent of Documents, and I 
received copies of two measures — not, however, this one. Through 
the courtesy of this conmiittee I received a card on Friday last, that 
a hearing was set for to-morrow on the cold-storage bill and for 
to-day on the filled-milk bill. I telephoned your office Friday after- 
noon and you were good enough to send me a copy of the filled-milk 
bill, which I got about 11 o'clock Saturday morning. That was our 
first knowledge that a bill of this kind was pending. The measure 
before this committee is substantially the same as tne one that was 
brought up, I believe, by various gentlemen before various State 
legislatures during the last winter. We were able to prepare for those 
hearings, and we think we made a fair case before the committ<jes of 
the various State legislatures before whom these various measures 
were pending. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Were you organized in that fight ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Then, it is not a new fight and you have had to meet 
this same issue before the State legislatures ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Then, it would not take you long to get prepared for 
a hearing ? 

Mr. VoiGT. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that this is nothing new to 
these gentlemen. They have been through four or five hearings that 
were identical with this one in the last six months. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; but you can not prepare for a hearing like this 
between Saturday mornmg and Monday morning. 

Mr. AswELL. It seems to me the situation in reference to this bill 
is exactly the same as the packer bill and the cold-storage bill and all 
that sort of thing. We gave all those other people hearings, and I 
do not see why we shomd not extend the same courtesy to these 
gentlemen. 

Mr. VoiGT. I want to extend every reasonable courtesy to these 
gentlemen, but the fact that this bill was made mention oi in all the 
trade journals of the country 

Mr. AswELL (interposing) . But the hearing was not set in the trade 
journals. 

Mr. VoiGT. I understand that; but these gentlemen knew the bill 
was pending, and if they are interested in their own line of business I 
think they might inquire as to when there would be a hearing on the 
bill. 

Mr. Davis. Wc did inquire. I think I stated I did inquire, and in 
some way I was not informed, tlirough the fault of nobody, and 
surely not through our own fault. 

Mr. TiNciiER. Did you appear before the committees of the State 
legislatures ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TiNCHER. And you are here to-day ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I am. 

The Chairman. You were notified about the hearing the day the 
hearing was fixed. A card was mailed you a week ago. 
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Mr. Davis. Yes; I mentioned that and stated that you were good 
enough to send me a notice which I got on Friday, and when you 
referred to the filled milk bill it was the first knowledge I had mat 
any such bill was pending. I do read the trade journals, and I am 
frank to say that 1 have not seen any notice of this hearing or of the 
bill in any of the trade journals. 

Mr. VoiGT. You were notified of this hearing on Friday ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; but I did not get a copy of the bill imtil Saturday. 

Mr. VoiGT. And you knew it was a filled milk bill ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. VoiGT. And you knew it would be the same bill as the others ? 

Mr. Davis. No; I did not know that. 

Mr. VoiGT. You had good reason to believe that it was the same 
bill as all the other bills that you had attended hearings on ? 

Mr. Davis. I would not have telephoned in if I had not thought 
there was something in the air on which I should be posted, and I 
took the best way 1 could to find out, and that was to telephone in, 
which I did, and got a copy of the bill on Saturday. 

Mr. VoiGT. When you found out on Friday that this was a filled 
milk bill, you knew exactly what this bill was, because there is only 
one feature to such a bill, and that is to prevent the shipment or the 
manuf acturjB of so-called filled milk. 

Mr. Davis. It does happen sometimes that some of us have some- 
thing else to do, and I had somethiag else to do on Friday. I do not 
think that a notice on Fridav that a hearing is going to be held 
Monday morning is reasonable notice of a hearing of this sort to 
insure adequate preparation. Now, you all are here with your ex- 
perts, and you must have known before Friday or you would not all 
DC here. We ought to have the same reasonable opportunity to 
prepare for this hearing. We have good reasons to offer why this 
measure should not be enacted into Taw. ^ We have the same good 
reasons that we presented at previous hearings. 

The GHAiBBfAN. The clerk informs me that the notice of the hearing 
was mailed to you on Monday, but that you have changed your 
a,ddress, and that is probably what caused the delay. 

Mr. Davis. I would get it the same day, anyhow. 

Mr. AswELL. It was mailed Monday, because I called up the clerk 
of the committee on Monday morning myself and asked him to 
notify you. 

Mr. Davis. The fact I changed my address does not prevent me 
from getting my mail in New York on the very same day tnat I would 
have received it anyway. 

The Chairman. But you did not get it unlil Friday ? It was 
mailed Monday. 

Mr. Davis. I did not get the notice until Friday, 

The Chairman. But tae notice was sent out on Mondav. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I suggest we go on with the hearing. Tnese-gentle- 
men are here, and if they can demonstrate to the committee later on 
that they need some more time to present something, this committee 
is always willing to hear them, but there is no reason why we should 
stop the hearing this morning. These men who are here have come 
a long way, and we can hear as much of the testimony as we can, and 
then the committee can decide later whether we will prolong tha 
hearings in order to hear some one else* 
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Mr. VoiGT. This gentleman has made an argument against this kind 
of a bill four or five times and he can make that argument this- 
minute just as well as he has made it in the past. You know just 
what your opposition is to this bill. 

Mr. Davis. I am just a plain, ordinary lawyer. 

Mr. VoiGT. And you have been through this fight a number of 
times and you are prepared to make the same argument here that 
you have made in other places, and I do not see why you are not 
ready to go on now. 

Mr. Davis. You thought it advisable to bring some people here- 
who are specially qualified in the scientific aspect of this measure, 
and I think we ought to have that opportunity, too. You do not 
want any measure enacted that will prevent us from presenting our 
case. 

The Chairman. How many are there present in opposition to the- 
bill ? Mr. Abbott, how about you ? 

Mr. Abbott. Mr. Chairman, it appears to me from lookine over 
this bill that it would prohibit the manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine, and if so, we are interested, of course, in the bill. 

Mr. VoiGT. In order that there will not be any time consumed on- 
that matter, let me say that it is not the intention of this bill to* 
interfere with oleomargarLne. I do not think it does, ^but if you? 
claim it does I am wilung to have the bill redrafted so as to leave- 
out the question of oleomarjgarine. So I think it is safe to say now 
that you are not interested in this hearing. 

Mr. Abbott. Of course, we are glad to hear you say that, and on that 
basis we have nothing to say; but the bill does prevent the mixing or 
blending or compounding of mUk, skimmed milk, etc., with fats and 
oils other than butter fats. We make our product exactly by mixing, 
compounding, and blending those fats and oils with skimmed milk or 
with milk. 

Mr. VoiGT. Yes ; but the bill, of course, refers only to milk in various, 
forms and doesoiiot refer to oleoma^arine. As I say, if the committee- 
should act favorably on the bill, 1 should be very glad to have the- 
bill rewritten in any shape or manner in order to meet your objections^ 

The Chairman. Now, what is the request of those who are here ins 
opposition to the bill ? 

Mr. Davis. Our request, sir, is that this hearing be adjoiimed, not. 
for a long time, but just such reasonable time as will give us an- 
opportunity to prepare for this hearing just as we had an opportunity 
to prepare for tnese other hearing. 

Mr. TiNCHER. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we go ahead with the- 
hearings on the bill. 

Mr. AswELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. How 
much time do you think you will need to prepare ? 

Mr. Davis. 1 should say about two weeks. 

Mr. VoiGT. Before this question is acted upon I would like to ask 
the gentleman whom he intends to bring before this committee ? 

Mr. AswELL. And how many interests are represented ? 

Mr. VoiGT. I do not mean to ask you to name them, but state im 
a general way who they will be. 

Mr. Davis. I should say we would have substantially the same- 
people who were present at the Harrisburg hearing before the com- 
mittee which I tnink was called the '^Committee on Health and 
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Public Welfare of the Senate." We had perhaps 8 or 10 people, not 
particularly ours, because I was the only person representmg my 
company. 

Mr. AswELL. How many interests were represented ? 

Mr. Davis. I should say there were five or six different businesses 
represented. I do not remember exactly. We had an expert, 
perhaps, of equal standing with Prof. McCuUom, who is here, and 
we ought to have somebody who is able to present our side of the 
case on the scientific end. We also had several people who are 
interested on the consiuning end, and I think we ought to be able 
to have such persons here. 

Mr. TiNCHER. Is there a conflict among the scientists on this bill; 
that is, does some one dispute the testimony of Prof . McCullom ? 

Mr. Davis. There is the normal state of affairs existing on this 
scientific problem, as there is probably on others. 

Mr. Clarke. What is the position of Prof. Mendel, of Yale, on this 
question ? 

Mr. Davis. I think he is rather favorably inclined to the value of 
coconut oil, and I should say that if Prof. Mendel was called, judging 
from what I have heard and read, he would oppose this bill, and i 
think that perhaps Prof. Mendel ranks possibly with Prof. McCullom. 

Mr. AswELL. Are there not some other gentlemen before the 
committee for a hearing on some other subject ? 

Mr. TiNCHER. This particular matter was set for to-day. 

The Chairman. If tnere are, I am not aware of it. 

Mr. AswELL. What do these other gentlemen represent ? 

Mr. HoLMAN. Mr. Chairman, our people received the same notice 
that the gentlemen of the opposition received and had no more time 
than they have had. We nave come, some of us, from long dis- 
tances here and we are ready to appear in favor of the legislation. 

Mr. Clarke. When did you receive your notices? 

Mr. HoLMAN. We received our notices at the same time. 

Mr. AswELL. What day ? 

Mr. HoLMAN. Last week, but it was sent out, I believe, last 
Monday, and I think we got them about Tuesday. The United 
States mail carried it to us just as it did to the gentlemen of the 
opposition. 

The Chairman. The motion before the committee is that wo 
proceed to hear the witnesses who are here, and, without objection, it 
will be so ordered. The committee will be glad to hear from you, 
Mr. Voigt. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EDWABD VOIGT, A SEPSESENTATIVE 
IN CONGEESS FSOM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN. 

Mr. Voigt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to take a little 
time in making a preliminary statement. The bill which I have 
introduced proposes an amendment to the pure food and drugs act 
in order to prevent the interstate shipment of so-called filled milk. 
There has grown up in this country during the last four or five years 
an industry which is growing at an alarming rate in adulterating 
the milk supply of the coimtry, and I think it is a real danger to the 
people of tKs country. Th& business has grown in a few year* 
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5,000 per cent; that iS; it has grown in five years to be a menace to 
the milk supply, in my judgment, of the country, and if it keeps on 
in a few years the bulk of the canned milk that will be sold in this 
country will be the so-called filled milk. 

The so-called filled milk which is sold under various trade names 
is skimmed milk mixed with coconut oil, and if it is set before you 
on the table you can not tell the difterence between that article and 
ordinarv condensed or evaporated milk. 

The Bill I have introduced is H. R. 6215. It seeks to amend the 
pure food and drugs act by amending section 7 by adding a paragraph. 
Section 7 specifies what sKall constitute an adulterated food product, 
and my amendment is in the follomng language: 

Third. If in the case of milk, cream, skimmed, condensed, evaporated, concen- 
trated, powdered, dried or desiccated milk, there has been added to the same, or 
the same has been blended or compounded mth any fats or oils other than milk fats. 

Mr. AswELL. How much cheaper is it than the ordinary milk? 

Mr. VoiGT. The difl'erencc in the cost is the difference in the cost 
practically between tlie butter fat and an equal quantity of coconut 
oil, which is very considerable. 

Mr. AswELL. Have you any idea as to how many cents the differ- 
ence is ? 

Mr. VoiGT. I can not give you that cost. I can tell you how the 
milk is sold in the stores; it is 2 or 3 cents a can cheaper than an 
equal size can of regular condensed or evaporated milk. 

Mr. Jones. Is there any considerable difference in the nutritive 
value of the two articles ? 

Mr. VoiGT. Yes, sir. I shall have Dr. McCuUom here from Johns 
Hopkins University, who has made a special studv of nutrition. I 
will simply say to you that the so-calle/l filled milfe has none of the 
vitamines that are contained in milk. You can feed this filled milk 
to an infant or child and there is absolute!}' no principle in it that 
will contribute to the growth of the child. I think that is the most 
serious objection to the filled milk. 

Mr. AswELL. Mr. Voigt, I have great respect for your judgment, 
but I will expect you to prove that, because I do not agree with you 
on that question. I think you are mistaken about that. 

Mr. VoiGT. I do not admit that I am mistaken. I think Dr. 
McCullom will satisfy the committee on that proposition. It has 
some nutritive value, of course. It has value as an enerojv builder, 
but it has nothing in it which contributes to the growth of the human 
being, and especially of children and infants. 

It will be claimed that this filled milk is properly labeled, but the 
trouble with it is that this filled milk is used bv a lot of is^norant 
people to whom a label means nothing, and you can not protect the 
public with a label when this sort of stuff* finds its way into a house- 
hold where the}^ pay no attention to a label; and if it is served to 
you in a hotel or in a boarding house, you do not know what the 
stufl' is that you are consuming. This product, I understand, is 
also being used to some extent in the manufacture of ice cream, and 
the consumer thinks he is getting some cream, at least, in his ice 
cream, when as a matter of fact he is getting no cream whatever. 

Mr. Clarke. Mr. Voigt, is this product used to a considerable 
extent in the feedins: of infants ? 
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Mr. VoiGT. I think there is some proof to show that people do 
use it for infants; in fact, storekeepers have recommended it as being 
^ery good for infants, and some of the gentlemen who will appear for 
the bill will go into that question to snow you in what quarters of 
the big cities this article is mostly consumecl ; and wherever a census 
lias been taken in the large cities, in all parts of the country, it has 
l)een found that in the poorer quarters, where the people could not 
read, and among the foreigners, they were buying this product and 
assuming thev were buying milk. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Does this product sour the same as other milk ? 

Mr. VoiGT. I can not answer that question. Does it, Dr. Mc- 
CuUom ? 

Dr. McCuLLOM. I did not get that question. 

Mr. Ten Etck. Does it sour the same as other milk? 

Dr. McCuLLOM. Any milk that has been sterilized does not sour 
as ordinary milk sours. The souring of milk is due to. the growth 
of the lactic acid producing organism and that, of course, is destroyed 
in the process of sterilization. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Then it is like condensed milk in that respect ? 

Dr. McCuLLOM. Yes. 

Mr. VoiGT. I have some figures here that were given me by the 
Bureau of Markets showing the manufacture of this article during 
the last few years, and I shall put them in the record. It shows 
the enormous growth of this industry. 

Annual production of certain dairy products. 





1920 


1919 


1918 


1917 


Evaporated, part or full skimmed, modified with for- 
eign fat (case eoods) 


84,044,000 
2,517,000 


62,262,225 
2, 748, 120 


50,619,163 
3,881,097 


30^ 48'', 202 
4,rA .640 


Evaporated, nart or full skimmed, modified with for- 
eieii fat (bulk Eoods) 







Mr. Jones. Mr. Voigt, has the department taken any action or 
made any recommendation in this matter ? 

Mr. Voigt. I sent a copy of the bill to the department and asked 
them for their opinion on it, and I understand their opinion will be 
here this morning. 

Under the present wording of the pure food law this article can not 
be sold as milk. I want you to get that point, gentlemen. I say 
that under the present wording of the pure food law this compound 
can not be sold as milk. 

Will one of you gentlemen produce the exhibit that you have here, 
please? This compound is oeing sold under certain trade names 
and we have a number of cans here showing the different names. 
For instance, you will notice that here is a can of it that is called 
^'Silver Key,'' but it does not say it is milk. Here is another can 
that is labeled '*Hebe.'' It does not say it is milk because under the 
pure food law the manufacturers of this article can not call it milk. 
Here is another can labeled ^'Nutro.'' 

Now, here is where the fraud comes in partially. This article is 
sold under a trade name. There is no can that is labeled milk, 
but the grocer sells it as milk. I have seen advertisements in the 
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local Washington papers myself. Here [indicating] are two producrt^ 
put out by the same concern. This one is real condensed milK. You 
will notice that one is labeled ' 'Golden Key Milk '^ and here is the same 
size can which is called ''Silver Key," and is the substitute, but not 
labeled milk. 

Mr. As WELL. Do you know the difference in the price of those two 
cans? 

Mr. Miller. They are sold for the same price, 10 cents apiece. 

Mr. VoiGT. I could not say anything in regard to the wholesale 
price of those articles. 

Mr. As WELL. That gentleman says that the retail price is the same. 
If that be true, where is there any fraud in that ? 

Mr. VoiGT. Of course, the price at which the thing is sold^ in itself, 
would not be any evidence of fraud. If it is a fact that these two 
cans are sold at the same price, the fraud on the consumer comes in 
buying the Silver Key, which is the substitute, because the consumer 
is not nearly getting the value for his money that he would get if he 
bought Golden Key Milk, which is real milk. The fraud comes in the 
sale of this product by the retail dealer. The retail dealer advertises- 
this product, and you will find advertisements from time to time in 
the Washington papers. The retail dealer sells it as milk. For 
instance, one of the big stores here some time ago advertised "Hebe 
milk.'' Now then, you go into a grocery store and ask for a can of 
condensed milk, and if the grocer flunks you do not know the differ- 
ence, he will hand you one of these brands. 

Mr. Clarke. What is the difference in the cost to the grocer ? 

Mr. VoiGT. I do not know as to the cost to the grocer, but I suspect, 
that the grocer makes a larger profit on the substitute than he does 
on the real milk. 

Mr. McKee. The price is $5 for evaporated milk and $3.60 for the- 
compound, a difference of $1.40, making a difference of about 2i 
cents a can. 

Mr. VoiGT. That bears out the suspicion I have had that the re- 
tailer can buy this compound for considerablv less than he can buy 
the real article, and naturally he is human and he hands this substitute- 
to the purchaser whenever he can. 

Mr. AswELL. May I interrupt you just there? You stated that 
these cans were priced the same — 10 cents. Is it true that the price- 
generally to the retail trade is the sam6 as condensed milk? 

Mr. McEIee. You mean from the manufacturer ? 

Mr. AswELL. Yes. I want to know whether it is a fact that the- 
retailer generally pays the same price that he does for the pure milk ? 

Mr. McKee. No; the differential is usually from 2^ to 3i cents a. 
can, depending upon the particular market. At this particular stage- 
the diflterential has not amounted to as much because the retailers- 
have overstocked at high prices and are trying to get their money- 
out of it. 

Mr. VoiGT. There has been legislation along this identical line ini 
other States. I understand that the States of Maryland and Cali- 
fornia have laws which forbid the manufacture of this article. My 
State of Wisconsin two or three days ago passed such a law; that is,. 
both branches of the legislature passed it, and I want to say to you 
gentlemen that in the Wisconsin Assembly there were only 10 votes, 
against a bill prohibiting the manufacture of this article, and I am. 
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informed it passed by a unanimous vote on a roll-call in the senate, 
and I have no doubt whatever that the governor will sign the bill. 

Mr. AswELL. Mr, Voigt, may I interrupt you there ? 

Mr. Voigt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AswELL. Is it not also true that in the State of Wisconsin 
there is no vegetable oil at all produced ? 

Mr. Voigt. That is true. 

Mr. AswELL. Then that makes a vast difference. 

Mr. Voigt. I do not conceal the proposition at all that the State 
of Wisconsin is one of the leading dairying States of the country. , 

Mr. AswELL. Certainly. 

Mr. Voigt (continuing). And the people of Wisconsin are opposed 
to this compound for various reasons, and one of them is that they 
want to protect the dairying interests of Wisconsin. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Hebe is made in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Voigt. Yes; but that was not the gentleman's question. The 
gentleman wanted to know whether any vegetable oils were produced 
m Wisconsin, and I said no. Some of the imitations are produced in 
the State of Wisconsin and are produced in my district. That does 
not interfere with my judgment about the pemiciousness of this 
substitute. 

Mr. Jones. Would the effect of your bill be to forbid the trans- 
portation of these articles in interstate transportation ? 

Mr. Voigt. That is the object, ves, sir. It is an amendment to 
the pure food and drugs act and if the amendment is made effective 
it would prevent the manufacture in the District of Columbia and 
the Territories and insular possessions of the United States, and to 
prevent the interstate shipment in any place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. In other words, what you want to do is to get 
rid of the manufacture or use of it in any manner, shape, or form; not 
re-mark it or arrange to have it labeled so that the people would know 
what they are purchasing, but you want to stop the manufacture and 
use of it ? 

Mr. Voigt. I want to stop the manufacture and the sale of this 
article so far as it can be done by this form of bill. This bill would 
not prevent the manufacture and sale of it within the limits of a 
State. It would prevent, however, the shipment of the article out 
of the State. 

It goes without saying that the manufacture of this substitute is 
an injury to the dairying interests of the country. It is putting the 
dairy farmer of the United States into competition with coolie labor, 
because the coconut oil is produced by cneap labor elsewhere; but 
the point is that the sale of this article is, in effect, a fraud on the 

{mrcnaser, and you can not devise a label which wiU prevent that 
raud. 

A bill suppressing the manufacture of this article was passed by the 
Legislature of New Jersey, but Gov. Edwards, of New Jersey, pocketed 
the bill, so that it did not become a law. 

The sale of this article has been prohibited by the health depart- 
ment of the city of New York. 

The Assembly of Pennsylvania passed a bill to this effect but it 
died in a committee of the Senate. 
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Mr. AswELL. May I interrupt you there ? Are you sure that the 
health department of the city of New York has prohibited the sale 
of this article ? 

Mr. VoiGT. Yes. 

Mr. Balderston. Only the bulk compound. 

Mr. VoiGT. Then I am mistaken about that. I knew an order 
relative to this compound had been made by the city of New York 
and I understood it prohibited its use entirely. I will read the 
resolution. This was adopted on the 24th of March, 1921 , at a meet- 
ing of the board of healtn of the department of health of the city 
of New York : 

Section 179. Prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and distribution of imitation milk 
and cream. — No person shall sell, or exchange, or offer or expose for sale or exchange, 
any substance in imitation or semblance of milk or cream which is not milk or cream, 
nor sell, or exchange, or offer or expose for sale or exchange, any such substance as 
and for milk or cream, or sell, or exchange or offer or expose for sale, or exchange, any 
article of food made from such milk or cream, or manufacture from any such milk or 
cream any article of food. 

Now, that seems to bear out what I said, that the sale of this article 
is prohibited entirely in the city of New York. 

Mr. AswELL. Would it interrupt vou if I read you what the health 
commissioner himself has said? This is from Dr. Copeland, health 
commissioner of New York, addressed to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, dated April 6, 1921. This is his statement: 

I have just learned that I am quoted by the proponents of Senate bill 925, now 
before your committee as being in favor of the bill as it is now being interpreted. I 
wish to make my position in this matter clear. I am not opposed to the sale of whole- 
some compounds composed of skimmed milk and coconut fat when sold in hermetic- 
ally sealed consumer-size cans and properly labeled as to contents and uses so that the 
public may know what it is buying. What I am opposed to is the sale of such products 
m bulk form, or in large open containers similar to the ordinary milk can, where it is 
impossible for the consumer to know what he is buying and where such products may 
be sold for and used in the manufacture of ice cream and as substitutes for real cream. 
When the label gives a trade name and distinctly states what the can contains and 
when the product is sold in a sealed can of individual size, not to exceed 1 or 2 pounds 
in weight, I can see no objections to the manufacture and sale. 

Mr. VoiGT. That is the expression of one man. 

Mr. AswELL. He is the health commissioner of New York. 

Mr. VoiGT. I think that the resolution adopted by the board of 
health certainly bears out the contention that the sale of this article, 
no matter in wliat form, has been prohibited in the city of New York. 
Now, I have here a letter from this same Dr. Copeland, written March 
19, 1921, and I take it he is the chief health officer of the city of New 
York. 

Mr. AswELL. Yes; he is the same man. 

Mr. VoiGT. In that letter he makes this statement: 

I wish to inform you that the department of health of the city of Kew York is vigor- 
ously opposed to the substitution of coconut oil for butter fat. 

He does not say he is in favor of its being sold. He says he is 
opposed to the substitution of coconut oil for butter fat. JHe says: 

It (department of health) takes this position for the reason that coconut oil does 
not possess the food value that butter fat possesses and the substitution of same for 
any milk product would undoubtedly be reflected in the health of the children of this 
city. Coconut oil is no substitute for milk. Coconut oil does not possess the same 
growing qualities found in the butter fat of milk and any legislation which would 
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permit the addition of coconut oil to any milk product would be opiK)6ed to the best 
interests of the people of the city. * ♦ ♦ 

The board of nealth of this city has adopted a standard for ice cream in which the 
UBe of coconut oil or vegetable fats are prohibited. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Have you any information with regard to the 
chemical and physical comparison- of butter fat and coconut oil? 

Mr. VoiGT. I have the best expert in the country here on that 
question. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I think that is what we ought to know about, 
because the content of protein and that sort of thing is reaUy the 
whole basis of the argument. 

Mr. VoiGT. I will have that gentleman address you' in just a 
moment. I would like to talk for a while longer, but Mr. Chamnan, 
I will ask leave to extend my remarks on this subject, because I 
have some material here that I do not want to take your time to 
read. 

The Chairman. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

Mr. Jacoway. Mr. Voigt, I would like to ask you some questions, 
if I mav. 

Mr. VOIGT. Certairilv. 

Mr. Jacoway. I will be just as brief as I possibly can. Your bill 
seeks to amend the pure-food law ? 

Mr. Voigt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. I will ask you whether the products in these cans 
that we have here contain any element of food that is poisonous or 
deleterious ? 

Mr. Voigt. I will say to you gentlemen that there is nothing 

foisonous or deleterious m this milk compound. I will say in further 
do not object to what this compound contains so much as I object 
to what it does not contain. Tne fact that this article is not dele- 
terious or is not poisonous does not meet the argument. You can 
mix milk with water and there is nothing injurious or poisonous about 
it, but it is considered everjrwhere in the country that that is a fraud 
on the consumer. 

Mr. Jacoway. Then I will ask you whether there is any food value 
in any of these products in the cans exhibited here or wheter the food 
value of them is nil ? 

Mr. Voigt. This substitute does have a food value but the main 
defect in it is that it has not the food value which is necessary for the 
growth of children and infants. 

Mr. Jacoway. Then is the trouble in the misbranding of the article 
or just what is the trouble ? 

Mr. Voigt. The trouble is that this article is sold for milk and is 
used for milk, when it does not have the same nutritive elements that 
milk has, and it is sold notwithstanding the label in such a way as to 
perpetrate a fraud on the consumers of the country. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Will this substance in liquid form or in bulk give 
the same specific gravity as milk for testing purposes, do you know ? 

Mr. Voigt. I can not answer that. Dr. McCullom, can you answer 
that question ? 

Dr. McCuLLOM. It has essentially the same density as ordinary 
milk. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. In other words, you can fix this liquid up so that 
it will give the same specific gravity as real milk and have it com& 
within the law of the States ? 
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Dr. McCuLLOM. The specific gravity would not be a test that would 
be adequate for determining whether this product is milk or whether 
it is an imitation of milk. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You do not understand me. In the State of New 
York we have a pure food law which provides that when milk is sold 
in bulk, a man can jump on a milk wagon and take a sample, test it, 
and the specific gravity is one of the tests. Would the conversion of 
this into %uid milk give the some specific gravity as real milk ? Can 
they bring it up to that point? 

Dr. McCuLLOM. So far as all the physical properties go it is a very 
close imitation of natural milk, evaporated and canned; a very close 
imitation. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. But answer me that one question, please. Can 
they obtain the same specific gravity ? 

Dr. McCuLLOM. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mr. VoiOT. It is not a question of specific gravity. It is a question 
of the milk fat content, i ou see in this substitute there is no butter 
fat nor milk fat, either. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Specific gravity has a lot to do with it when it is 
one of the tests to determine whether you are getting a proper milk. 

Mr. Miller. That covers the water content. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Yes; but that is one of the tests. 

Mr. Jones. That might be important in making it appear the same 
as milk, but it would have nothing to do with ite nutritive value. 

Mr. VoiGT. I want to read a part of a resolution adopted by the 
National Milk Marketing Conference called by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in Chicago on May 3 and 4, 1921. Here is what 
they say: 

In recent years a compound made of condensed skim milk and coconut oil has been 
placed upon the market. The manufacturers of this product, commonly known as 
nlled milk, claim that it provides a market for skim milk. This claim is not well 
taken, for instead of providing a market for skim milk it destroys a market for butter 
fat. In 1920, 7,000,000 pounds of coconut oil were used in the manufacture of filled 
milk, and as a result a market for 7,000,000 pounds of butter £at was destroyed and 
8,000,000 pounds more butter was placed upon the market. In other words, the 
** coconut cow of the South Sea Islands" replaced 40,000 cows owned by American 
dairymen and the price paid for the skim milk to make this compoimd was not equal 
to what the live stock oi the farm would return for it. 

Moreover, this compoimd is sold as milk, and when sold as such is a counterfeit. A 
fraud is perpetrated upon the consumer. It does not contain the nourishing properties 
of milk, which is the fundamental food of this Nation, and no produce has a right to so 
imitate it that the consumer is likely to be deceived. The dairy industry must be 
protected from this counterfeit and the consumer from deception: Therefore, be it 

Resolvedf That l^slation be enacted to prevent the manufacture and sale of a com- 
pound of milk, skim milk, and vegetable oils for human consumption. 

Now, I want to say also that the reputable ice-cream manufac- 
turers of this coimtry are opposed to using this substitute. I have 
here an article from a trade journal of the Ice Cream Association, the 
Pacific Dairy Review, and what I am about to read is an extract from 
the issue of June 2, 1921. In part they say: 

There are a number of firms throughout the country soliciting business from ice- 
cream manufacturers on milk substitutes, and rumors occasionally develop to the 
effect that here and there an ice-cream manufacturer is using such substitutes. 

We iJierefore take this occasion to reiterate what has been stated in former bulletins — 
that is, that the National Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers is unalterably 
opposed to the use of substitutes of any kind for butter fat or other dairy products in 
ice cream. 
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Mr. Jones. If they sell that as ice cream, that could be reached in 
another way. 

Mr. VoiGT. That could be reached by State laws. 

Mr. Jones. That could be reached by national laws if the ice 
•cream is shipped in interstate commerce. 

Mr, VoiGT. If it is shipped in interstate commerce, yes. 

Mr. Jones. Because that is a real deception of the article. They 
•call it ice cream when it is not ice cream. 

Mr. VoiGT. You imderstand, gentlemen, that if the manufactiu'e 
and shipment of this article is permitted, there is nothing to prevent 
a local ice-cream manufacturer from using it, and we all know that 
probably 90 per cent of all the ice cream that is used in the country 
is produced and consumed locally. 

Mr. Jacoway. Mr. Voigt, you are familiar, I know, with the pro- 
visions of the slack filled bill which has passed through this com- 
jnittee and is now on the calendar. 

Mr. VoiGT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. I would like to ask you if the same end you are 
attempting to reach here in your bill could not be reached in that way, 
and wnether the wrongs you complain of could not be corrected under 
the provisions of that bill ? 

Mr. VoiGT. I do not think so. I think the two subjects are not 
related. I think that if any action is to be taken to prevent the ship- 
ment of this compound, it should properly be done by an amendment 
to the pure food law. 

One of the great dangers about this substitute, gentlemen, is this: 
We now export an enormous quantity of straight evaporated and 
condensed milk. That is a legitimate product. A good many years 
ago we had quite an export trade in cheese, and some manufacturers 
in this country made wnat is called filled cheese. It was a spurious 
cheese. That cheese was sent to Europe, and it spohed the market 
for American cheese almost entirely, and the export market for 
American cheese is still suffering from the bad reputation it got at 
that time, and if this substitute is exported it is going to give the 
whole milk industry of this country a black eye andis going to injure 
the legitimate manufacturer. 

Another thing I would like to mention is that there are probably 
seven or eight people in the country making this substitute. There 
are a great many concerns making honest evaporated and condensed 
milk. Those men can not compete with this article, and if a stop is 
not put to the manufacture and sale of this imitation we will nnd 
that all the manufacturers of condensed and evaporated milk in this 
country will be driven, as a matter of self-protection, to making this 
substitute, and you are going to injure the entire milk industry of 
the coimtrj. 

Mr. Chairman, for the calendar year 1919, we exported 850,865,414 
pounds of condensed milk and for the calendar year 1920 we exported 
414,250,021 pounds. This is a considerable business. Tf wo do not 
take steps to prohibit the imitation article, and that article ge.ta into 
the export trade, the same thing is going to happen to the condensed 
milk industry which happened to the cheese industry some years ago. 
Between 1881 and 1895, the United States lost its export trade in 
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cheese because there was manufactured and exported in this countiy 
an imitation article called filled cheet?c. 

Writing for the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture for 
1895, Henry E. Alvord, Chief of the Dairy Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says: 

OLEOMARGARINE CHEESE. 

"Filled cheese," which is regarded as having so injuriously affected the cheese 
interests of this country within very recent years, and especially our foreign trade, 
is by no means a new article, although this is a comparatively new name. 

Very soon after oleomargarine began to disturb the makers, merchants, and con- 
sumers of butter in America, oleo oil came into use in the manufacture of cheese. 

As already stated, this oleo cheese, lard cheese, or filled cheese, comes into market 
under every name except its own. Its true character and designation are recognized 
only while in the hands of the manufacturers' agents, and when it moves from the 
principal distributing points the various brands upon it give ample evidence of the 
intent to deceive and defraud. Reputable merchants and exporters generally refuse 
to handle the article. 

In the period from 1875 to 1880, we exported annually an average 
of 113,606,009 pounds of cheese, while in the period from 1891 to 1895, 
the average annual exports dropped to 75,977,115 pounds. Chief 
Alvord further says: 

From the beginning of the century exports of cheese from this country increased 
year after year with no fluctuations of consequence until the maximum of 148,000,000 
pounds was reached in 1881. Great Britain took nearly all these exports. At one 
time there were 40 foreign cheese buyers located in that city (New York). The past 
15 years have brought great changes in these conditions and relations, all detrimental 
to the cheese interests of the United States * * *. 

Commenting on this, Chief Alvord says: 

Chief among the causes of this unfortunate condition of the foreign trade of the 
United States are these: * * * (4) the exportation of so much low-grade cheese, or 
"skims," and of adulterated goods, or "filled cheese," in defiance of the requirements- 
of the British markets and the consequent degradation of a well-earned reputation. 

Mr. AswELL. Mr. Chairman, may I read a short statement on this 
same subject before the doctor begins his statement? I want to 
read a statement from Prof. R. W. Washburn, of Minnesota College 
of Agriculture, quoted in Hoard^s Dairyman, September 17, 1917: 

Skim milk solids furnish the bone and muscle building substances so sorely needed 
b)^ growing children, and should not be denied them. One hundred pounds of skim 
milk contains the food equivalent of 20 pounds of lean meat. Fresh meat is not fed 
to swine. Why should milk be? It is evident that if all the skim milk is needed to- 
perpetuate the stock, the fat only being sold, the cow is essentially only a fat-making 
machine and not the high human food making eflSciency commonly accredited to her. 
Therefore, dairy workers should either favor the use for human food of whole milk, 
skim milk, cheese, condensed milk, and milk powder, as well as of butter. Or else- 
we, the believers in the dair>' cow, should cease claiming for her such eflSciency. 

Mr. VoiOT. You will notice that the gentleman does not advocate- 
that a substitute be produced. 

Mr. AswELL. Is not this milk powder you are talking about ? 

Mr. VoiGT. No; that gentleman does not claim that a milk substi- 
tute be produced. 

Mr. AswELL. He is talking about skimmed milk and that is what 
you use in this product. 

Mr. VoiGT. My bill does not prevent the manufacture of pure- 
skimmed milk. I am trying to prevent the manufacture of this 
fraudulent substitute. This bill does not prevent the manufacture- 
of dried or evaporated or condensed skimmed milk. 
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Mr. Jacoway. The point I have been getting at is' this: Suppose 
these cans state frankly and boldly on their label and describe what 
the can contains — and Dr. Aswell says they do — and suppose there 
are some people who want this product, would you enact a law that 
would prohibit them from getting what they want, if it is not dele- 
terious or poisonous ? 

Mr. VoiGT. My idea is that the sale of that article should be pro- 
hibited, because while the label does state what the can contains, 
there is not one consumer in ten who will examine the label. You will 
notice all these cans— and we have a sample here of practically 
every kind manufactured — do not say that this ip milk. It goes 
under a trade name, but the grocer does advertise it and sells it for 
milk, and thore is where the fraud comes in. For instance, notice 
this can which is labeled '^Nutro." Let me show you how they invite 
the public to hnj this imitation and how they fool the public with 
the label. Here is what the label says: 

Nutro ifi prepared in the rich dairying eections of Indiana and Wisconsin. 

Now, they refer you to the rich dairying sections of the United 
States, but they do not emphasize the fact that they have taken the 
main, vital element out of the milk when they have prepared this 
substitute. Then they go on and say: 

Is made from fresh, pure cow's milk, with butter fats extracted and refined coconut 
fats added. 

There they use the words 'Afresh,'' "pure,"' '^refined.*' 

Mr. AswELL. That is true, is it not ? 

Mr. VoiGT. That statement is literally true, but T do say that 
there is not one pex-son in a thousand among the consuming public 
who would not be misled by that statement. He thinks he is getting 
some rich dairying article when he buys this can. 

Mr. AswELL. Sut the label says that the butter fat has been 
extracted. 

Mr. VoiGT. Yes; it says so, but it introduces the subject by saying 
that this article is prepared in the rich dairying sections of Indiana 
and Wisconsin and is made from fresh, pure cow's milk. The label 
creates a false impression because it is made from what is left after 
the great nutritive elements have been extracted from the milk. 

I now want to call Dr. McCuUom, of Johns Hopkins University, 
one of the leading experts of the O/Ountry on the subject of nutrition. 

Gentlemen, this is Dr. McCoUum, oi Johns Hopkins University. 
I will say for Dr. McCoUum that he is considered one of the greatest 
authorities in the country, if not in the world, on the subject of 
nutrition. 

STATEMENT OF DR. E. V. McCOLITJM, SCHOOL OF HTQIENE 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH, JOHNS HOPKINS TJNIVESSITT, BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 

Dr. McCoLLTJM. Gentlemen of the committee: During the last 
ten or twelve years there has been more progress in learning the 
fundamental principles of human and animal nutrition than m all 
time that went before. Just as in the study of human physiology we 
have our illustrations of the fundamental principles largely derived 
from experiments on animals, the medical profession to-day stands 
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more in debt to animal experimentation as a guide to the progress 
in that science than it does to any other one factor which has con- 
tributed to the study of medicine. 

The same is true in relation to the fundamental principles of 
nutrition, which is a phase of physiology. I happen to be associated 
with the school of hygiene and public Jiealth of the Johns Hopkins 
University, and our sole interest there is to promote the public good 
so far as it concerns the health of this and other nations. 

In approaching this problem, therefore, we must perforce gain our 
fundamental principles through animal experimentation. Having 
arrived at knowledge concerning animal nutrition, we then correlate 
it with human experience, with the experience of the medical.man in 
the hospital and at the bedside, and see how it applies to human 
problems. 

Now, gentlemen, during the last 15 years I have confined nay 
efforts solely to the study of nutrition problems. Everyone -who is 
competent to speak on tms subject is in accord with every statement 
which I have ever made. There wiU be here differences of opinion 
brought up between Dr. Mandel and myself. They have been 
brought up elsewhere and will be brought up here, but I feel confident 
that Dr. Mandel, if he were here and face to face with me, would not 
uphold the statement that the telegram which will be read here to you 
would indicate. I have talked to I)r. Mandel on too many occasions 
to believe that he would do this. I think he is being misrepresented 
before this committee. 

Gentlemen, what I want to say to you is this, that the nutrition 
investigations, practically all of which were done in America and in 
England, have shown the following things: We can not talk about 
calories and energy values any more as the fundamental principles in 
nutrition. They are just as fundamental as they ever were, but they 
are not the whdle situation. We have learned things about diet 
which we did not suspect a few years ago, and one oi those things 
relates to the fundamental importance of a proper adjustment of the 
mmeral constituents of the diet. 

Another thing of fundamental iroportance is the discovery and 
progress in the field of appreciation of three or four — I say guardedly 
that there mav be a fourtn, but we know there are three — substances 
now commonly known as vitamines which the diet must contain 
in order to promote satisfactory health in any animal or in any human 
being. This being the case, it behooves us to consider what foods 
contain these substances, the chemical influence of which we do 
not know but the physiological effects of the lack of which in the diet 
we fully understand, both from human experience and from animal 
experimentation. It behooves us to inquire where we can secure 
each of these three substances in satisfactory amounts. 

All that, gentlemen, has come down to this, that there are only 
three kinds of diet which ever have succeeded in the satisfactory 
nutrition of men or animals. One of those does not concern us very 
much here, but for the sake of completeness I will mention it. That 
is the strictly carnivorous diet, the diet where one animal eats another 
or where man eats an animal. Some of the American Indians vrere 
carnivorous people. The Eskimos are carnivorous people. There 
are a few examples elsewhere, but they form only small groups of the 
human famUy/ y ^ F- 
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The second type of diet which* succeeds is one which has long been 
common in the Orient, in Japan, China, the Malay Peninsula and parts 
of India. That is a diet wnich is much like the average diet of the 
American home except in one respect; that is, that they eat quantities 
of green leafv vegetables, of which we eat very small amounts. We 
do not Uke these things, we never have learned to Uke them, and we 
are not likely to come to the unpalatable, unattractive diet which 
has been forced by poverty on millions of orientals. 

I mieht say that this one outstanding feature of the diet of the 
oriental people, the consumption of enormous amounts of leadFy 
vegetables, such as spinach, lettuce, cauhflower, Brussels sprouts, 
sweet potato leaf, vines, etc., is the factor which makes those people 
as successful as they are. But how successful are they? Look at 
the Chinaman who does your laundry and see what he is. Almost 
without exception he is an undersized individual. He is poorly 
developed physically. Look at the Japanese — a small and physically 
inferior people. The Japanese children bom in California m the last 
15 years are larger in both sexes and in all ages, notably larger, than 
are the children of Japanese bom in Japan. Why ? Just because 
the diet of America is a better diet than the diet of Japan. 

The third type of diet which succeeds is the diet wnich in Europe, 
in America, and on the plains of Asia has been used from time imme- 
morial. That is the diet consisting of cereals, tubers, legume seeds, 
and meats, along with liberal amounts of dairy products. The cook 
has in truth been the foster mother of the human race. The earliest 
developments of civilization, a^^essiveness, and high mental attain- 
ments, were reached on the high pasture lands of Asia. It was 
around Mesopotamia, the nearly rainless plains of Mesopotamia, 
where Abraham and his nephew Lot on occasion of excessively dry 
years took their flocks ana herds and went to the better watered 
regions of Palestine. There was a g^reat race that grew up from a 
primitive condition, and on a diet which was largely sour mLuk. The 
preeminent feature in their diet was sour milk. 

TTie Mongol hordes, who, under Ghengis Khan, spread out from 
ihose high pasture lands, the steppes of Asia, were again a pastoral 
people. They had the physical powers, they had the aggressiveness, 
and^the warliKC propensities to make them conquer in every direction 
the peoples around them who lived on less satisfactory diets. And 
who were those people? Mostly they were living on agricultural 
products and meats. 

Now gentlemen, look at what exists to-day. There are no finer 
people anywhere in the world than the Arabs, the Bedouins of 
Arabia, the tribes of the Sahara, who are all milk drinkers. The 
finest people in Europe are the people of Rumania, Bulgaria and the 
Balkan States generally, of Scandinavia, of Switzerland, Scotland, 
and parts of England, those places where milk and dairy products 
form one of the prominent, the most prominent constituent of the 
diet. 

The situation in this country to-day is one .of great gravity, and I 
come here to-day to present to you just as briefly as I can a little 
story which applies to the subject in hand. As I say, most of our 
fundamental experiments in physiology and medicine are carrieid 
out on animals. No one would excuse me, and they would be at fault 
to excuse me, if I were to bring to you here pictures demonstrating 
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faulty nutrition of human subjects; because our ethical system does 
not permit us to do that. But I may assure you that what I demon- 
strate to you with pictures of our domestic rats, produced diuing the 
last 12 or ] 5 years, finds its analogue in every instance in the hospitals 
of Baltimore, in the hospitals of every other large city in the United 
States, and even more so now in war-stricken Europe. 

To give you an idea of what I am talldng about, I want to show 
you what we regard as a well nourished specimen of the domestic 
rat such as we have used for many years for experimental purposes. 
[Exhibiting a photograph.] Note how bright his eyes are. Note the 
fine coat, the fine muscular development, and how clean and perfect 
he is in every particular. - 

Now, gentlemen, let me illustrate next two animals which were 
closely related. I might say that our animal colony has been inbred 
for 11 years now in order to prevent possible infection of disease, 
but we have selected always the most magnificent specimens for 
breeding stock. These animals [exhibiting another photograph] were 
the same age and from the same family. Their diet diffefea in only 
one respect and that was the character of the fat which it contained. 
The one nearest to mo had H per cent of butter fat in his diet — ^good 
quality, fresh butter fat. The one farthest from me had the same 
diet except that it had 5 per cent of cottonseed oil in it. Our ex- 
periments with coconut oil are some years old now and I, unfortu- 
nately, have no picture. I must repeat it one of these days and get 
a picture, but this is an illustration of what you get with any vege- 
table fat. 

I have with me one other picture which illustrates the same prin- 
ciple with sunflower seed oil [exhibiting another photograph]. The 
little ragged, undersized individual suffering from rickets had the 
same diet as the other one you see there. The one nearest me had 
1^ per cent of butter fat; the other had 5 per cent of vegetable oil. 

Now, what happens, specifically, when this unknown substance, 
one of the three vitamines, which is found in abundance in milk 
only — there is a certain amount of it in certain other foods, but it 
is one of the limiting factors of our nutrition, this unknown substance 
which is so abundant in butter fat and that is not foimd in any 
vegetable oil — what happens when that is left out of the diet. Let 
me call your attention again to the bright eyes of the animal I first 
showed you there, and then look at these [exhibiting another photo- 
graph]. You will see that farthest from me we have the picture of 
the normal eyes of a well-fed rat. In the middle you find a case of 
oedema of the eyes, a swelling, a dropsical condition. Nearest to me 
you find the extreme of that dropsical condition, which precedes 
death. It only takes three, four, or five weeks to produce this con- 
dition when there is an absolute lack of that unknown substance. 

We have on scores and scores of occasions taken animals that were 
in this condition to which I am pointing — eyes swollen shut, ulcei? 
on the cornea, yellow spots in the colored portion of the eye, due to 
the eye filling up with white corpuscles — we have taken them in this 
condition and given them a moderate amount of butler fat, say 3 or 
4 per cent, and in two or tliree days you can see their eyes are a little! 
better. Then in from two to three weeks they come back and loci 
like normal animals. Leave that butter fat out of the diet and pul 
in a vegetable oil, such as cottonseed oil, and they go right back inti 
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iihis condition. 1 liave put them into that condition and brought 
iihem back not less than four times on several occasions, using the 
vegetable fats in the same otherwise unmodified diet to bring them 
into tha;t condition and butter fat to bring them out. 

One of the most spectacular things I have ever witnessed is illus- 
iirated hy whtft I want to show you here now. Here again are two 
animals of the ^same age, of the same stock, of the same family. 
Their diet differed only in one component, and that was in the presence 
of milk in one diet and its absence in the other. 

To make it as clear to you as I can, let me say that this is not a 
matter of a single experiment; it is a correlation which we can make 
through an experience covering 15 years and covering about 4,000 
caref luly conducfted feeding experiments of all degrees of length from 
a few weeks to the full span of life of the animals. 
' This one at the top was fed with the following substances : Five 
per cent each of turnips and beets, 30 per cent of potatoes, 10 per cent 
each of legumes, beans and peas, 10 per cent of beefsteak, round- 
steak, cooked and subsequently dried. It had 30 per cent of wheat 
:flour, bolted wheat floiu*, and 20 per cent of cornmeal. 

There is a diet, gentlemen, consisting of two fleshy roots, turnips 
and beets; one tuber, the potato; two legumes, peas and beans; one 
animal-flesh food, roimdsteak; and two degerminated cereal products, 
"whealt flour and cornmeal. 

You see what happened to this animal — I might say that both of 
i/hese animals were one-quarter through the span of life which we 
ihave a right to expect. 

Mr. AswELL. Would skimmed milk have helped them any ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Skimmed milk would have done a small amount 
'of good, "it would have helped him, perhaps, to live three months 
longer than he did. He was about six months of age. The one at 
the bottom had the same food, absolutely the same food mixed, ex- 
cept that we cut the potatoes from 30 to 24 per cent and the peas and 
'beans each from 10 to 8 per cent of the diet in order to find room for 
10 per cent of a high grade whole milk powder. This is a dried milk, 
you understand. They werfe the same age, they had the same par- 
entage, the same diet absolutely, with the exception that one had 10 
per cent of whole milk powder containing the butter fat, and there is 
ihe difference that you get. ' 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Would that difference have been so marked if you 
ihad fed him some skimmed milk ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. If we had fed him some skimmed milk the differ- 
ence would not have been so great; but the important consideration 
is this, that while the one at the bottom is capable of living to about 
36 months, that is the extreme span of life of the domestic rat, the 
one at the top would live about 7 or 8 months. You see him here in 
a very depleted condition at the age of 6 months. At the age of 11 
or 12 months in numerous experiments we have found them ready 
to collapse and die. 

Mr. AswELL. Did you begin that feeding in their infancy, or did 
you wait until they were grown ? .- 

Dr. MoCoLLUM. We began that feeding just as soon as the animals 
were weaned. 

Mr. AswELL, If you had waited until they were both practically 
:grown, what effect would it have had ? 
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Dr. McCoLLUM. If we had waited until they were practieallj 
grown, which would have occurred in about 150 days, the life his- 
tories of those two animals would have been essentially this. If we 
confined ourselves to males, where the strain of reproduction would 
not enter in, we would observe essentially this. We will say we 
brought them up on satisfactory diet, and they both looked all right 
like mis [indicatmg]. In about from 160 to 200 days — I am making a 
liberal estimate — ^they woiJd look just as depleted as this one here 
is [indicating]. 

In other words, what I want to impress upon you is that if we have 
the public-health idea foremost in this discussion, if we are going to 
consider human health as the greatest thing before us, then we are 
not to consider whether an individual can live a while, whether he 
can erow up to be half a man, on one kind of food as contrasted with 
another. What we want to do is to keep in mind the idea of physical 
perfection, of longevity, of low infant mortality. Those are the 
things which we must keep in mind, and if we keep those things in 
mina, gentlemen, we are going to promote in every way possible the 
welfare of the dairy industry in this country, because there is no 
other way it can be done. 

Now, just let me give you one other illustration. We have in this, 
country, mostly throughout the South, a disease called pellagra. 
Pellagra was discovered in this country about 1908 or 1909. It had 
been alarmingly on the increase up to about two or three years ago, 
up to 1917, when we found, according to the Public Health Service 
representatives, that there were about 170,000 people with that dis- 
ease. It decreased somewhat while the war gardens were in exist- 
ence, but Dr. Goldberger and others in the Public Health Service and 
in State health services in the South have told me within the last few^ 
weeks that the indications are that it is again on the increase and that 
we may look for a marked increase in the next year or two. 

The great research in pellagra has been done by Dr. Joseph Gold- 
berger, of the Public Health Service. He has shown very clearly^ 
that it is a disease of the undernourished, of the poorly nourished. It. 
is a disease which the well fed never have, and tnose who have it in a 
iiuld way, in the earlj stages, recover on a satisfactory diet, and 
there is no other effective treatment for it than satisfactory diet. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What significance did the war gardens have ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. The war gardens had this significance, that we got 
the people of this country to eating not only turnips but the turnip- 
tops. We got them to cultivate quantities of cabbages. In other 
words, we taught them for a brief period, with the motive of patriot- 
ism behind it, to eat a diet more or les? comparable to the fairly 
successful diet of the Chinese and the Japanese. But it is not an 
appetizing diet, and they slip away from that when the spur of patriot- 
ism is gone. 

Dr. Groldberger has shown conclusively — and his papers are in the 
public health reports — that pellagra disappears from orphanages, 
from insane asylums, and from hospitals when pellagra patients are 
fed on the right kind of diet. In 1916 he produced pellagra experi- 
mentally in man, in the cases of 5 or 6 out of 11 volunteers from the 
State prison of Mississippi. 

In 1916 the governor of Mississippi volunteered to aid the PubUc 
Health Service by offering a pardon to any adult healthy male white^ 
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prisoner who would volunteer to take whatever diet Dr. Goldberger 
might prescribe for a period of six months. Twelve volunteered, 
and 11 actuallv underwent the test. He- fed those men on the 
following list of foods — I say all this because I want you to under- 
stand that it is more important to know what it is to eat than it is 
to know that we have enough to fill us up. He fed those men on 
dishes prepared from the following list: There was ordinary white 
flour, ordinary store corn meal, rice, starch, sugar, molasses, fat 
pork, cabbage, coUards, turnip greens, sweet potatoes, and cofiFee. 

I got from Dr. Goldberger a fairly complete record of the menus 
furnished these men during some weeks, and calculated from those 
records that less than 4 per cent of the total food supply of those men 
came from cabbage, collards, turnip greens, and sweet potatoes 
altogether. You see, they were eating these things, but only in 
small amounts. The result was that on that diet, which the men 
never complained of, because it had sufficient variety — it was what 
most of them were accustomed to — in the course oi six months, 6 
of the 1 1 men were diagnosed by Dr. Goldberger and other physicians 
of the Public Health Service and several other dermatologists who 
were familiar with pellagra, as having incipient signs of that disease. 
Just as soon as Dr. Goldbei^er reported that he had produced 
peUagra in men by this diet 1 procured from him a record of just 
what he fed those men, and I thought I would see what would hap- 
pen to a group of our experimental animals if we restricted them to 
that diet. So, Mr. Chairman, we brought up a large number of 
animals to look like this [exhibiting anotner photograph]. First we 
put them on a highly satisfactory diet and made them look like that 
[indicating], and brought them up to an age of six months. Then 
we made up exactly Dr. Goldberger's diet on which pellagra in mea 
had been produced, and fed it to these animals for 120 days. This 
[indicating] is a typical representation of about 75 animals that 
went on that diet. The control group, and other cases besides, 
looked essentially like that. 

What is the matter ? The matter is that vou can not make a satis- 
factory diet out of cereals, peas and beans, potatoes, fleshy roots and 
muscle meats, of which we are so fond — and ham, round steak, 
porterhouse steak, and so on. Not that we can not grow up on it, 
not that we can not live on it, but you will be as old looking at 40 
years as you would be at 65 on a proper diet. We see just that sort 
of thing around us to-day, gentlemen, and the medical profession is 
beginning to appreciate that there is nothing more fundamental in 
creating vigor and vitality and natural resistance, in preserving the 
efficiency and the characteristics of youth than the proper kind of 
diet. 

Mr. Ejcncheloe. What makes a nutritious diet, Doctor ? [Laugh- 
ter.] I am asking for information, because I have been growing 
pretty strong on that deleterious stuff you are talking about, and I 
think I am pretty strong. 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Gentlemen, I welcome this Question, because I 
see before me a number of men who can profit oy what I have to 
say. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I will say to you, Doctor, that if I am one of 
them I am deceiving my looks. 
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Mr. Jacowat. I do not want to break into the continuity of your 
statement, Doctor, but ypur testimony here is interesting and illumi- 
nating. I want to ask you this: Suppose you have a child that is 
anemic, say, a girl 4 years old, and she will not eat the balanced 
meal that you have prescribed here. Are you going to starve that 
child into submission, or what are you going to do in a case of that 
kind? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. In a case of that kind, of course, I can only make 
a most general answer, because each case of an ill person is an indi- 
vidual case and a case for individual study. But I should see to it 
that the child had attractive food, that if it did not like the things 
which were good for it, that those were so disguised as to make them 
acceptable. That is, of course, a problem which I can not go into in 
detail; I would have to study that. But it is quite possible to do it. 
It has been done in very numerous cases where parents have become 
interested in the subject of scientific nutrition and I help them as 
far as I can. It is c[uite possible to do it. There is notning more 
detrimental to the rising generation than the abnormal food habits 
that are developed. You can develop a habit of wanting all your 
food sweet just as you develop a habit for alcohol. 

Mr. VoiGT. Doctor, the effect of what jou have said, I take it, is 
this, that there can be no satisfactory diet invented for human beings 
without milk 1 

Dr. McCoLLUM. That is exactly what I wish to say; that is, any 
diet that is acceptable to civilized people. That is, we are not going 
to turn to the carniverous diet such as the American Indian followed 
-when he subsisted on the buffalo. If we are going to be of the type 
of the Chinese, where a man looks forward for years to retiring and 
letting his sons make his living after he is 60 years of age, if we want 
to be the unprogressive people that the orientals have been, then all 
well and good, gentlemen; just go ahead and use your influence in 
that direction. 

But if we want to be what the great conquering tribes that came 
out of Asia were, whose descendants have peopled Europe and 
America and the other best regions of the world with the progressive 
people that we have to-day, then you want to cultivate physical well 
Deing, you want to cultivate stability of nervous system and every- 
thing else that is good that can be cultivated by other means than 
diet; but the most fundamental thing of all, gentlemen, is proper diet. 

Now, I want to show you two or three more pictures, in order that 
I may quit without tiring you out. 

Mj . McLaughlin of Nebraska. Did I understand you to say that 
the average amount of milk consumed by the -Ajnerican people is 
half a pint u day ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. I understand it is half a pint a day. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska. And you advise a quart a day ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. I advise a quart a day, and have taken it for 
many years. I have four children, the oldest 14 years old and the 
youngest something like 6, and they have all taken it from infancy 
up and never objected once. Why? Because I had good quality 
stuff for them th take. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska. I was just doing a little figuring, 
applying that statement to my own family. There are seven of us 
in tlie family, and our milk is costing us 17 cents a quart. If the 
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American public consumed four times as much per individual, I 
figure it would cost me about 56 cents per quart, basmg the figures oil 
the present supply. That would make my milk bill $7.92 per day^ 
whereas my entire grocery bill now is less than $2.50 a day on the 
average. 

Dr. McCoLLUM. It could not possibly be that. How many quarts 
do you take ? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska. Seven quarts. 

Mr. VoiGT. It would be 7 times 14. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska. It would not be 14. If you multiply 
the present demand by four and the supply remains as it is, I am 
assuming the price would be 56 cents a auart. 

Dr. McCoLLUM. I can sympathize with you in your feeling about 
the milk bill, but I also sympathize with you when your meat bill 
comes in and all your other bills. It is a question, gentlemen, 
whether you are going to accept established scientific facts regardiog. 
what constitutes a satisfactory diet or whether you are going ta 
accept something else. 

Mr. Jacoway. I want to ask this question before you get away 
from that. I am very much interested in it, because I have some 
children myself. I want to go back to your children. How long 
have you fed your children this milk diet and this quantity of milkT 

Dr. McCoLLUM. They never got away from a guart of milk a day 
after they were old enough to take that amount in infancy. 

Mr. Jacoway. Now, I want to ask you if they slept well ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. Now, the principal question I wanted to ask is- 
this: What is the condition of their teeth? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. I will give you just a Uttle general history of my 
children, if you want to Imow. 

Mr. Jacoway. Yes,, I do. 

Dr. McCoLLUM. My boj is now in his 14th year. He has some of 
my characteristics. He is somewhat overheight, and for his height 
he is, as I am always, somewhat underweight. But for his age he is. 
about 14 pounds ov^erweight. He is something like 5 inches over- 
height, and at 13^^ years he is physically just as capable as I am nay- 
self— and I do not want to boast about that, but I have made rings- 
about a good many people in tramping 8.bout the Rocky Mountains. 
I invite you all to take a tramp with me. 

My children are, as 1 say, between the ages of 5 and 13^. My hoy 
has two defective teeth. One of those he broke by falling while on 
roller skates. The other is a tooth that is defective in the formation 
of enamel. 

The other children — one girl, in her eleventh year, has perfect 
teeth. The 9-year-old one now has her second teeth, and she has 
absolutely no flaw in her teeth anywhere. As to iny boy, I might 
say I did not begin to know how to handle him in infancy as I do 
now. 

Mr. AswBLL. Do you know now ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. I feel confident I can bring up any infant that has 
a satisfactory inheritance. I can bring it up withbut a flaw in its 
physical development and with a perfect set of teeth in its head. 

Mr. Jacoway. Now, describe, if you please, how your children 
slept. 
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Dr. McCoLLUM. My children are all, according to the several tables 
as to what constitutes normality in height and weight for age, right 
at the maximum figure for both height and weight for their ages, 
and they are as healthy a group as you will ever see* Aside from the 
imperfections of childhood, we have had no trouble with them at all. 

Mr. Jacoway. Did you observe any rules about putting them to 
bed at a certain time and getting them up i 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Yes, indeed. My children were always taught 
from early infancy to be put into a room by themselves where it was 
quiet and to stay there a good part of the time. Their entertainment 
was confined to a few minutes at frequent intervals. We turned them 
over whenever it was necessary to make them comfortable. We 
never allowed people to joimce them up and down until they were 
tired and frightened. We do not take them on excursions up and 
down the river on hot summer days. We did not feed them on milk 
that had stood on the doorstep on a hot day until it got warm and 
the cat had come around and licked it before we brou^t it in. 

Let me give you another illustration or two, if you are interested. 
There is no group of people anywhere in the world, gentlemen, that 
had better ancestors than the camiverous American Indian. Park- 
man, in his numerous books on American history and on the Indian, 
testifies; Lewis and Clark in their diary testified as to the fine phys- 
ical development of the plains Indian, who was a strictly camiverous 
man. He was as fine a man as the lion is a lion. But he ate all parts 
of the animal. He opened the veins of the neck and drank the blood. 
He ate the digestive tract. He ate the brain. He ate everything. 
Why? Because he was a camiverous man. Camiverous animals 
have that kind of appetite. They leave the muscle to the last. 
But we have developed an abnormal appetite for the poorest meat in 
the carcass. 

Here is another illustration: If vou go out through the Dakotas 
and Minnesota and Montana, and all through the West where we have 
noncitizen Indians herded on reservations, the wards of the Govern- 
ment, you will find the Government has handed them money from time 
to time for many years. They have had no appetite for agriculture. 
Such live stock as they have is generally horses. They have sat 
there and enjoyed the fresh air and sunshine and gambled and drunk 
whisky more or less. The Government has, however, done its best 
to protect them against the evil effects of alcohol. 

Now, what happened to them ? If you want to see a right good 
illustration of the application to himian experience of what f am 
telling you, go out to Glacier National Park in Montana — to Brown- 
ing, just east of Glacier Park. There is a Blackfeet Indian reserva- 
tion. They have a big area, one of the finest pasture lands in the 
world. There you will find the Blackfeet^Indians, wards of the Gov- 
ernment, who nave sat there for more than a generation with their 
herds of horses as their sole property, or nearly so. There you will 
find grocery stores that are very similar to the grocery stores m Balti- 
more and Washington. What do they have on their shelves ? They 
have wheat flour; they have degerminated commeal; they have 
breakfast foods that are so poor a worm could not live on them ; that 
is the reason you do not find weevils in the boxes. They have plenty 
•of canned peas, canned beans, and canned everything else in the way 
wof cereals, tubers, and fleshy roots. They have potatoes. They have 
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all sorts of things, but they do not have any dairy products. Why? 
Because they do not care to keep cows and milk tliem, and noboa}'^ 
sells them a food which they probably would not bu}^, because they 
have never learned to use it. 

Now, when those Indians were in their wild state and were a 
carnivorous people, they were fine. But go and look at them to-day. 
There is no group of people in the United States to-day that is dying^ 
of tuberculosis more rapidly than the noncitizen Indians. Look at 
the Blackfeet Indians, and you will find that by middle age nearly 
every one of them has rheumatism so that he is unable to get about 
except in a somewhat decrepit fashion. Look at their teeth, and 
then look at the skulls of the prehistoric Indians and of Indians up 
to the last generation. Primitive men pretty generally had hflftf teeth, 
because most of them were carnivorous people, but look at those 
Indians to-day, and you will find they are deplorably bad. They 
are so infected and so rotten that it is through the agency of tooth 
infections that most of them have gotten their rheumatism. They 
have plenty of fresh air, they have plenty of opportunity for exercise, 
but thev do not feel like taking exercise. They sit there and grumble 
about tlieir condition. 

Take another illustration: There was no word in the primitive 
Eskimo language for toothache. Wliy ? They were a primitive and 
carnivorous people. But just inquire, if you care to, about the 
Eskimo people of the present generation along the north coast of 
Alaska. Men go up tnere with boats carrying United States gro- 
ceries. What kind are they ? They are all the kinds that keep. 
They are the kinds that the worms and bugs can not live on, and 
therefore you can keep them in commerce almost indefinitely without 
any great hazard. They employ these men in whaling and sealing: 
and the like, and pav them in ordinary United States groceries. 
Look at their teeth. 'The teeth of the present generation of Eskimos 
are just as bad as our teeth. 

During the last two years we have been studying one of the orreatest 
national health problems, that is the problem of rickets in children. 
Rickets is faulty bone growth. I can not tell you how frequent it is. 
Recovery is the rule, but recovery with phvsical inferioritv is also the 
rule. Recovery with more or less physical deformity is also the rule. 
I have asked physicians in Xew lork, Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit, 
and other cities how many of the children of those cities, in their 
estimation, had contracted rickets. Nobody knows. Of course, they 
do not judge by their own practice, but thev make various estimates. 
Dr. Hess, one of the famous phvsicians in Kew York, says that nearly 
100 per cent of the children of Xew York have rickets. In Baltimore 
some of the famous specialists say that from 50 to 60 per cent of our 
children have rickets in infancy. 

Some veal's ago I discovered how to produce rickets experimentally 
in an animal. This [exhibiting a photograph] represents two animafs 
of the same age. One of them is a little runty, stunted thing, with 
rickets. The other is a normally developed animal. Notice how 
contracted the thorax of this animal is: the space inside is too small. 
The lungs are cramped. There is no adequate room for heart action. 
Here is a cross section of the body just below the diaphragm. The 
lower picture represents the rickety one; you see the deformity there. 
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Here [exhibiting picture] are two others. This shows you the 
exterior of the thorax of a normal rat and of one suffering from 
rickets. You notice his round shoulders, although he does not stand 
upright. You also notice the deformity in his breastbone. 

This is microscopical, gentlemen, but it is a true picture of human 
rickets. It is what you would see in the bones of a oaby that is dead 
from complicated rickets. 

This [exhibiting another picture] illustrates the extreme deformity 
produced in a rat bv rickets. Notice that the thorax is pretty nearly 
divided into two cnambers. The lungs lie in the back one next to 
the backbone, and the heart out in front. There is no room in there 
for anything else, and the stomach and spleen and viscera are pushed 
downward, making that pot-bellied appearance that you see in chil- 
dren suffering with rickets. 

Mr. AswELL. Can you produce that condition by feeding ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. That is produced similarly. We have produced 
approximately 2,000 animals year after year now under the same 
conditions of ventilation, cleanliness, etc. 

I know more about this, gentlemen, than anybody else knows, 
because my experience is at least three-fold that of anybody else; 
and if Dr. Mandel is brought up here as an authority to contradict 
what I have said, I want to say tnis: Dr, Mandel has had considerable 
experience as an investigator, but in a different line more or less. He 
has confined himself to more technical problems, such as how good 
individual purified proteins are. He was a simultaneous discoverer 
with myself of the peculiar quality and properties of butter fat. 
But when he gives his statement that he sees no reason why a substi- 
tute, and a substitute which is not an effective one, for whole milk, 
either in the fresh or in the canned form, should not be sold without 
restraint to the American public, he is giving his opinion preniaturely. 
If I could sit down with him for a few mmutes and talk witih him 
about this matter in its larger aspects he would never have given the 
snap judgment that he gave in that telegram which will be presented 
to you. 

Mr. Clarke. I used to go to school with Prof. Mandel, and I am 
somewhat interested, of course, and I say that in order that you may 
understand my position in the matter. What is Prof. Mandel s 
recognized standing in the scholastic world, not alone in this coimtry 
but abroad as well! 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Prof. Mandel is a widely known scientific man. 

Mr. Clarke. And recognized as a man of great abilitv ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Oh, yes; he is recognized as a man of high attain- 
ments. But I will say he has given a snap judgment on this one 
Eoint, and if you want his real judgment get Imn down here and ask 
im of some of the things I have just told yoti are not so. If they* 
are not so, then ask for an explanation as to why such evidence can 
be brought before you. 

Mr. Clarke. Do you not think it rather unfair for a professional man 
occupying your eminent position in speaking of another professional 
man occupying a preeminent position to say that he is giving a snap 
judgment? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. No, sir; I do not. Dr. Mandel hjas criticized 
many of the statements I have made during the last 10 or 15 years — 
never successfully, I might add. I have criticized some of nis. It 
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is a common practice among scientific men to criticize, honestly, 
fearlessly, and openly, whatever they believe to be a misrepresenta- 
tion of truth. 

Mr. Clarke. I perfectly af^ree with that, but I dislike the adjective 
you used there in accusing Prof. Mandel of giving a snap indigent. 

Dr. McCoLLUM. I say he has not given to this subject tne consid- 
eration that he should have given to a matter of such great impor- 
tance. I am not saying a word against Prof. Mandel. 

Mr. AswELL. Does a real scientist ever give snap judgment? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. I think no one is so immune to error that he may 
not give snap judgment on some occasions. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. Let me ask you a question on something I know 
a Uttle about. Do you not regard oatmeal with good rich cream as 
a food ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. With good rich cream, if you put plenty on it. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. I have a little girl 7 years old, in splendid health 
and general physical condition; but, speaking of the decaying of the 
teeth, even her milk teeth have been decaying. Is that any criterion 
of bad health? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Yes; the teeth buds are formed before the child 
is born. The enamel is put on them before the teeth are erupted, 
before they become visible, and it is while those teeth are forming 
that the quality of their enamel is determined. 

Mr. KcNCHELOE. I am speaking of the milk teeth, you understand. 

Dr. McCoLLUM. That is true of the milk teeth, too. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. She is certainly a stout child and in splendid 
health. 

Mr. VoiGT. I dislike to interrupt you, but we have to save all 
the time we can. WiQ you kindlv make a statement as to what you 
think of those condensed milk substitutes ? 

Dr. MoCollum:. My parting statement, gentlemen, will be this, 
that there is no question but what nulk is the only food for which 
there is no effective substitute. It is not a question of whether 
there is some food value in skimmed milk, as to whether we can not 
^et along in some pecuUar situation, that one might not get along 
if a suitable amoimt of eggs were included in the diet every day. 
It is not a question whether technically you can bring before a legis- 
lative committee of this sort a situation which might work in a satid- 
factorv manner without this food. But this is the point, that we 
are educated to use milk. We are a people who for himdreds of 
generations have depended upon dairy products as a prominent 
article of our diet. We know how to use it, and we like it. We 
have an agricultural industry which can not remain a permanent 
one — there can be no permanent system of agriculture without an 
animal industry to go with it. Which animal industry are you 
going to maintain ? 

Tms is not a public health aspect in its nearer relations, but in its 
fundamental relations it is. How are you going to maintain a per- 
manent system of agriculture? Phosphorus and potassium are the 
limiting factors in the soil of America. We have no deposits of 
phosphorus and no adequate deposits of calcium that will meet the 
agricultural i^eeds of this country for fertilizer. If we are going to 
take off the farms continually the cereals and other crops, ii we are 
going to remove the valuable food from the farm, then we sell the 
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fertility of our farms. You will be doing then what has been done 
in New England, in New York, in Pennsylvania, and is now being 
done in the Northwestern States; you will crop your soils out imtfl 
they will produce no more, until certain elements are put back, 
because they were robbed from the soil. 

Mr. VoiGT. May I ask you a few (questions. Doctor? You do 
not claim that there is anything intrinsically injurious in those milk 
substitutes? 

Dr. MoCoLLUM. There may be nothing intrinsically injurious in 
them, but they are an inferior product. I do not know now many 
children are fed on those substitutes for milk; perhaps none, but 
there is danger that there will be. How many ignorant people in 
the crowded quarters of the cities, how many foreigners vmo know 
too little Engush to read a label and to understand the finer points 
of the thing — ^how many of them are likely to feed an infant on 'this 
canned milk ? -I guarantee that any infant that is fed for a few weeks 
on one of these milk substitutes will develop rickets as severe as you 
see it right here. [Exhibiting photograph.] 

So my suggestion is that we do everything that is in our power to 
maintain at its full tide an industry so important as the dairy in- 
dustry, and to bring the American cow into competition with a coco- 
nut grove is an injustice. 

Mr. AswELL. Is it a fact that the quantity of vitamines in milk is 
affected by the food of the cow ? 

Mr. McCoLLUM. Yes; that is quite true. 

Mr. AswELL. And is it not possible for milk to have practically no 
vitamines at all? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. It is possible, but hardly probable, because the 
dairy cow is fed along lines that are common throughout the country. 
There is almost always a large amount of leafy food. 

Mr. AswELL. But if the cow does not have that 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Then she would not have the vitamines in her 
milk. 

Mr. VoiGT. What would be the effect of feeding this milk com- 
pound to an infant ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. I have never tried it, and I would not try it; but 
I will predict from such results as I know follow froiji animal experi- 
mentations, that they woidd develop rickets every time. 

Mr. AswELL. May I suggest that you try it out on your rats ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. I have been doing it. 

Mr. AswELL. You have not been feeding them any of these com- 
pounds ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. No. 

Mr. AswELL. Why not try it out for our benefit ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. I will be glad to try it out for your benefit. 

Mr. VoiGT. Have you tri^ feeding rats on milk from which the 
butter fat had been extracted ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. VoiGT. And what has been the eflFect ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. The result is that the animals lack a sufficient 
amount of the vitamines which butter fat supplies, so that in the 
course of time, depending, of course, on the age of the animal when 
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you begin — the little ones are more sensitive than the older ones — but 
aepending^ on the age of the animal you will get something like this 
effect. [Exhibiting picture.] If the deficiency is nearly absolute, 
you will see this eye condition that I have shown you. This condi- 
tion, I may say, is common in Japan; it is common in Denmark. We 
have had two cases in Johns Hopkins Hospital in the last year of that 
eye disease in babies. There is no question that any infant re- 
stricted to this diet for a little time will develop a faulty skeleton, 
because this butter fat is not only concerned with the peculiar eye 
trouble that I have mentioned, but is also a very important factor 
in skeleton growth. 

Mr. VoiGT. Is there any substitute that will provide that principle 
of growth for infants ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. There is no similar property in any vegetable oil, 
incliiding coconut oil and cottonseed oil, comparable with what you find 
in butter fat. I am aware of the fact that people can bring before 
this committee experimental data to show that they have had a little 
growth somewhere in the life history of an animal, but there are 
thoroughgoing and adequate experiments, and there are experiments 
which are not adequate, and it always happens that when there is 
litigation about a subject of this kind if there is expert testimony 
brought up which is detrimental to the interests of one side they 
proceed at once to bring in scientific experience to refute it. You 
can get it. Take the whole history of the fight of -the American 
Medical xissociation against patent medicines. There were ph^^sicians 
that were willing to ffo before a committee and prostitute tnemselves 
by upholding the sale of these remedies — fake cancer cures, female 
wealoiess remedies, and the like, but I need not go into that. 

Mr. EaNCHELOE. I notice that one of these cans says, ^^Do not use 
in place of milk for infants.^' Is there anything injurious in that? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. In respect to that I would say no, if the letter of 
the label is carefully read and the result interpreted. But there are 
in my estimation only two wa^^s in which the public can be protected ; 
one is through legislation, wise legislation, fearlessly and energetically 
enforced; the other is through education. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Why could they not be protected by the pre- 
scription on here saying, ^^Do not do that'' ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. That would protect those who are capable of 
reading and who take the trouble to interpret the labels, but I am 
speaking in behalf of those tens of thousands of uneducated mothers, 
of foreign mothers, who are not capable of reading that label. We 
are protecting the public against poisonous drugs, in so far as it is 
possible, by laws and ethical considerations regulating the actions 
of pharmacists. That is the best we can do. 

5lr. KixcHELOE. The point I am asking for information on is this: 
If it is not deleterious to the health of the individual 

Dr. McCoLLUM (interposing). It is deleterious. 

Mr. KixcHELOE (continuing). When it is used in baking, cooking,, 
and in coftee, if it is not deleterious when so used, why should the 
people who want to use it be deprived of it ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. I should say that these defects in these substitutes 
will not take* the place of the milk, if we are to have an optimum 
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diet; if we are to have an optimum diet, you have got to adhere to 
the milk. If you take something out of it 

Mr. Kjncheloe (interposing) . That is not the question I am talk- 
ing about. I am going to agree with you that it is not good for 
infants. 

Dr. McCoLLUM. It is not good for adults either. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. You saia awhile ago that it was not deleterious 
for use in baking, cooking, and in coffee. 

Dr. McCoLLUM. It is deleterious, in so far as it crowds out other 
things that are in the whole milk, and which these substitutes are 
intended to take the place of. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. I do not think that is an answer to my question. 

Mr. VoiGT. Doctor, let me ask you a question in that connection: 
If a grown individual used this substance instead of milk, would his 
healm suffer ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. If he allowed it to crowd out the dairy products 
sufficiently, he would not have the vitality or the health that he 
would have if he used a sufficient amount of whole milk. 

Mr. VoiGT. If people used it in coffee, it would be deleterious, 
would it not ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Only to the extent that it crowded out legitimate 
dairy products. That is the salient point. The labeling is im- 
portant; let us insist upon the right kind of labeling. That is one of 
the dangers to the protection of the public health. But it is not 
sufficient, in itself, to do that; that is, to protect the public health. 
We must have legislation supplementing that, in regard to the 
handling of food products, and also supplement that with education 
of the individual. 

The Chairman. Is that all? Dr. McCoUum, we are very much 
obliged to you. Gentlemen, it is a quarter after 12 o'clock; what is 
the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. Clarke. Mr. Chairman, if the opposition is not going to call 
Dr. Mandel to come here, I should like to have him invited here by 
the committee. 

The Chairman. If you are not through, Dr. McCoUum, how much 
more time do you desire ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. I would not have imposed upon vour time so long, 
Mr. Chairman, had it not been for the questions that kept me here. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. If I understood you correctly a while ago. Doctor, • 
in giving a menu, you thought that meat was deleterious, and you did 
not think much of cereals, except by reason of the milk that was 
used with them; if that is true, why not pass a law prohibiting the 
use of meat ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Gentlemen, please do not get such a narrow view. 
I am trying to give you a correct view. What I said was that some- 
times we do eat too much meat, and many of us do eat too much meat. 
I said that cereals have shortcomings from a dietary standpoint, but 
I have always insisted that beans, peas, and cereals and meat, irre- 
spective of their shortcomings, be continued in our diet, because we 
know how to grow them, and we like them if they are properly pre- 

Eared. But let us fully understand the nature of their shortcomings, 
let us only use appropriate amounts of those, and combine with them 
such things as wnolesome dairy products and green vegetables as 
will correct those deficiencies and make a satisfactory diet. 
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Mr. KiN'CHELOE. How are vou croinsr to do that, bv lecrislation ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. The actual plannmg of an individual diet must, of 
course, come by education. But we can protect throusrh le2:islation. 
There is no one thing that is a panacea for our nutritive ills, but a 
•proper administration of the food laws and wise le^rishition to prohibit 
thing's which are liable to injure us and cruwd out the more wholesome 
products will help: and in addition to that, the education, just as 
fast as we can got it to the pubhc. through legitimate agencies. 

Mi\ Thomp.sox. You spoke awhile ago, Doctor, of the great races 
on the Asiatic plains that used sour milk; you used the word "sour." 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I wouhl Hke a little more light on that subject, 
ah»ng with tlie l)uttermilk question. 

Dr. McCoLLUM. I can answer that to your satisfaction in a mo- 
ment. Tiu^ reason these people under primitive conditions or under 
desert conditions or semidesert conditions allow tlie milk to sour, 
that is tlie best method they have for preserving it. If milk is boiled 
and some of the constituent elements or acids destroyed, then it rots, 
and becomes. unfit for use. But if thev allow it to sour, it does not 

ft- 

rot, and they have the v.liolesome advantage of its use. There is no 
objection to the sour milk itself: it is wholesome. 

^Ir. Thompson. How about buttermilk^ 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Buttermilk is wholesome, except that buttermilk 
is milk from which the fat has been extracted, and a certain amount 
of sugar in it has been transformed into an acid. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Does not buttermilk create a certain acid or orerm 
in the stornach or intestine which destroys other and harmful s]:erms, 
and is not that the reason whv the Belirians, are the lonirest lived 
people, due to the eating of the curd which creates this helpful germ ^ 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Yes: there are some acids in buttermilk which 
are good in otlier wavs anvwav. 

Mr. Tex Eyck. Let me ask you, if milk were not used at all, and 
vesretable oils substituted, what etl'ect would it have ( 

Dr. McCoLLUM. It would make the interior a skelton, so to speak, 
and aPi'ect the life history and longevity of the individual, and hasten 
the time at which senile characteristics would appear. 

Mr. VoiGT. Doctor, to the extent to which the substitutes are 
sold, it does deprive the people of the country of the same quantity 
of good milk I 

Dr. McCoLLUM. I understand from the advertisements that I 
have seen in the papers, and from what people have told me, and 
what grocers have said to me, that this is recommended to replace 
the milk in the diet. 

Mr. AswELL. Let me ask you just one more question: It seems 
to be reasonably certain that the milk supply is insufficient, if used 
to the extent that vou recommend. Now, if it is insufficient, and 
if the milk supply of the country can not be made sufficient to sup- 
ply the people, would it not be the next best thing to get the next 
best article ( 

Dr. McCoLLtTM. No; the next best thing is to cultivate on a 
much larger scale than it is now being cultivated, the industry 
which produces milk. We can not have too great a dairy industry. 

Mr. Tex Eyck. Let me ask you this question: Does the oat have 
the same effect on the horse as milk does on the human i 
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Dr. McCoLLUM. You are asking a Question now that will lead to 
a lengthy discussion. The leaf of the plant, whether grass or oats 

Mr. Ten Eyok (interposing) . I am now talking of the oat. 

Dr. McCoLLUM. The green leaf you see waving in the field, is 
what protects your horse, and not the seed. 

Mr. AswELL. May I ask if the opposition is to have Dr. Mandel 
here ? If not, I asK that the committee have him invited here. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you if the insufficient supply of milk 
now is not due to the competition of these counterfeits on the mar- 
ket, crowding out the milk. 

Dr. McCoLLUM. It is, of course, in part due to that, because 
anything which tends to replace milk and which can be bought for a 
small margin less price will be a successful competitor witn a large 
part of the purchasing public that does not understand the funda- 
mental principle involved. 

The Chairman. It is crowding out milk ? 

Dr. MoCoLLUM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. One of the causes of that is that the producer 
of the milk does not get enough to compensate him for producing 
milk, and on account of the big spread it costs the consuming public 
so much more ? 

Dr. McCoLLUM. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We are much obliged to you, Dr. McCoUom. 

Mr. AswELL. May I ask now if the opposition to this bill do not 
intend to invite Prof. Mandel here, and if they do not, I want to 
make a motion that the committee invite him here. 

Mr. Clarke. I second the motion. 

Mr. Davis. I do not know whether he is to be here or not. I have 
not made any plans to invite him. . I know that before the legis- 
lative committee of the senate, at Harrisburg, the question arose as 
to Prof. MandeVs opinion, and I think at the time Senator Smith, the 
chairman of the committee, wrote to Dr. Mandel for his opinion, and 
Dr. Mandel gave that opinion. 

Mr. Aswell. Where is he now ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know whether thev have had their commence- 
ment yet or not, but I think he is probably still at New Haven. I 
do not think it can be charged under those circumstances, upon the 
invitation of a legislative body, that Prof. Mandel would give snap 
judgment. 

Tne Chairman. Do you think he would be willing to appear before 
the committee ? 

Mr. Davis. I have every reason to believe that he would come. 

Mr. Aswell. My motion is that he be invited to come. 

The Chairman. The motion has been seconded. 

(The motion was thereupon put and prevailed.) 

STATEMENT OF MR. A. J. GLOVER, EDITOR OF HOARD'S 

JOURNAL, FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 

The Chairman. Please state your name, occupation, and residence. 

Mr. Glover. My name is A. J. Glover; I am editor of Hoard's 
Dairyman, published at Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. Dr. McCollum has 
presented to you one of the primary reasons for the existence of the 
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dairy industry; he has shown you that milk is our only protective 
f{)0(f; he has approached this subject from the standpoint of health 
and nutrition. We in Wisconsin have just passed a bill through 
both houses of our legislature which will prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of this product, because we found it sold as milk, and there- 
fore it is a counterfeit. I do not desire to speak from that point of 
view for tlie few moments I will occupy. 

iiut I do want to say something about the position the dairy 
cow holds in building and sustaining a permanent system of agri- 
culture. P(n"haps I can do that better oy citing the condition of 
agriculture in Wisconsin in 1870, after growing wheat for a period of 
over 30 to 40 years continuously. Ihe soil was run down, and 
yielded only 8 bushels of wheat per acre, and the land was selling 
for about $15 per acre. There was no real rural development. 
Many of the farmers left that State for Minnesota, and some for 
Dakota, where they could again follow a single system of agriculture. 
There were men in our State who had come from New York and 
Ohio and had seen the benefits of dairying and understood the re- 
lation of the cow to the soil. These men pointed out the need of 
the cow, what she would do for the soil and the need of her product. 
Wisconsin is now the leading dairy wState in the Union. We have in 
Wisconsin 1,800,000 dairy cows. Soil fertility has been returned, 
and the fiirms are producing more than ever before. 

During the war the farmers were told that we needed wheat, and 
they sowed some wheat, and the yields were from 25 to 45 bushels 
of wlieat per acre. We do not grow wheat now except at the request 
of the Govern men t. 

Dain li^iX bas brought wealth to Wisconsin; it has stabilized her 
agrii ulliire; it has built 190,000 homes on dauy farms in that State, 
and tliov are all prosperous. Since the inception of the dairy industry 
it lias been brought into competition with so-called dairy substi- 
tutes and lilled cheese was one of the first substitutes to tlii'eaten the 
dairy iuvlustrv of Wisconsin. Filled milk is comparable to filled 
cheese. Wiscoiv^in is still suifering from the effects of filled cheese, 
notwithslandinir none has been made in that State for 30 vears or 
more. The manufacturei's of filled milk hold it provides a market 
for skim milk, but this position is not well taken. The live stock of 
the farm furnishes a better market and every pound of coconut oil 
used in t!»e manufacture of tilled milk takes awav a market for butter 
fat. A law was passed in Wisconsin which has prevented the manu- 
facture of filled clicese. 

Mr. AswKi.L. When was that law passed ? 

Mr. Cii.ovKK. Somewhere in ISSS or 1S90. 

Mr. AswKLL. That was a long while ago. 

Mr. Gi.ovKR. Yes. We have cheese sold as New York because 
Wisconsin cheese had so bad a reputation. In order to get a good 
price for the good cheese it was and is to some extent still sold as 
Now York cneose. In tliis way we are paying the penalty still. 

Mr. KixcHKLOK. Would that not be a violation of the pure food 
act ? 

Mr. Glovkr. It woidd now. 

Mr. VoiOT. It is on a parallel with the filled cheese situation? 

Mr. Glovkr. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Davis. We protest that statement. 
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Mr. Glover. In our investigation it was found that 34 stores out 
of the 35 which handled filled milk sold and advertised it as milk. 
This is where the fraud enters. The label on the can did not protect 
the customer. The grocers did not sell it as a compoimd of cocoanut 
oil and skim milk but as milk. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. Does that not violate the pure food act? 

Mr. Glover. Yes. The Supreme Court has held that the label 
does not protect. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. It can protect, but the court held that it was 
properly labeled. 

Mr. Glover. The court held that it was a fraud. 

Mr. Davis. That was a holding under an old statute of Ohio 

Mr. Glover (interposing). It does not make any diflFerence how 
old it is; that is the opinion of the court. 

Mr. Davis. The Supreme Court also said that that did not make 
any difference in the discussion. As a matter of fact, the dissenting 
opinion said that it was very wholesome. 

Mr. Glover. We are here fighting this compound which can be 
used as an instrument of deception and fraud. Silver Key, a com- 
pound of cocoanut oil and skim milk, was advertised in one of the 
daily papers on May 21 as milk. So we are here pleading that the 
fraud m this product be obliterated from the market. We can not 
develop a strong and profitable dairy industry with a counterfeit 

{roduct on the market. We do not want the dairy farmers of the 
Inited States brought into competition, with all tneir investment, 
with the native of tne South Sea Islands whose only investment is a 
strap for the chmbing of the trees to gather the cocoanuts. 

I think this committee will see, before they get through, how it is 
undermining the dairy industry, and that it is used as an instrument 
of fraud. Filled cheese was sold as cheese, just the same as filled 
milk is sold as milk. 

Mr. McKee. Under a proper label. 

Mr. Glover. It was sold as cheese. And bear this in mind, while 
this is labeled, and 34 out of 35 stores sold it as milk, the pm'chaser 
bought it as milk. It was put on his sale slip as milk, and it was 
taken home and used as milk. The label, so says the Supreme Court 
does not protect. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I don't imderstand; if they put this out and do 
not label it correctly, or if they put this label on instead of labeling 
the true contents of the can, why are they not violating the law ? 

Mr. VoiGT. I think I can answer that. The Federal law is not vio- 
lated, because you notice every one of these cans has not got ''milk" 
on it, but the grocer sells it for milk. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. This one [indicating can] says, "Do not use in 
place of milk for infants." 

Mr. VoiGT. It is not used as prominently as milk. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. This one here [indicatmg can], says it is a com- 
poimd of skimmed milk. 

Mr. VoiGT. Yes; but you notice the prominent label that strikes 
the customer's eye is not ''milk/' 

Mr. Thompson. You mean one is "Enzo" and "Hebe,'' and so on? 

Mr. VoiGT. Yes. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you a question: Is any fraud, con- 
nected with the evaporated milk industry i 
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Mr. Glover. No; that speaks for itself. 

Mr. AswELL. I can understand why both you and my friend Mr. 
Voigt are perfectly safe in fighting this proposition in ^Wisconsin, 
because you do not produce any vegetable oils; but I want to say 
for that section of the country that does produce vegetable oil, that 
it agrees with you heartily in trying to build up a dairy industry; but 
we do not believe that it is good statesmanship or good citizenship to 
try to destroy the vegetable oil industry. But this gives you a market 
for your skimmed milk. 

Mr. Voigt. Mr. Aswell, may I suggest that this does not affect your 
southern oU ? 

Mr. AswELL. But you are affecting the same thing, the vegetable 
oil. 

Mr. Voigt. It seems to me the southern part of the country would 
be interested in keeping coconut oil out of the country, because it does 
coinpete with your various lines. 

Mr. AswELL. We are trying to build up a dairy industry, and we 
think it will help you. I think the doctor will agree that skimmed 
milk has a value seven times as great for the human bemg as it has for 
the animal. 

Mr. Voigt. Then we say, let them sell it as skimmed milk. The 
whole trouble is they are selling this for pure milk, and there is a 
fraud practiced on the consuming public. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you about the use of skimmed milk for 
the manufacture of ice cream; is that mixed with a vegetable product ? 

Mr. Glover. I understand that it is in some cases. 

The Chairman. But no fraud is practiced in what is called the 
evaporated or dried milk ? 

Mr. Glover. No. 

The Chairman. If that is all, we are much obliged to you, Mr. 
Glover. 

Mr. Voigt. Mr. Chairman, I have a gentleman here who can make 
his statement and get through in five minutes. 

The Chairman, very well, we will hear him. 

STATEMENT OF MR. SEWARD A. MILLER, OF COUNSEL FOR 
THE DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE (INC.), NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The Chairman. Kindly give vour name and occupation. 

Mr. Miller. Seward A. Miller, of counsel for the Dairymen's 
Lea^e (Inc.), New York. 

lifi*. Clarke. That is the new corporation ? 

Mr. Miller. That is the old corporation, but I am also counsel for 
the new Dairymen's League (Inc.). 

I want to say, first, that the Dairymen's League, representing in 
its membership somewhere about 90,000 farmers in six States, is ab- 
solutely against this product.. 

In tne first place, we regard this product as a deception and a fraud. 
It is absolutely a counterfeit; it is not a natural product; it is made, 
first, by taking the genuine real value out of milfe, skimming it, and 
then putting in a counterfeit in the place of it, and the resembling 
product is an exact imitation of milk. They do not make it in a 
color so that anyone can tell the difference. But they use the same 
amount of solids in it that the statute requires for the evaporated 
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milk. The consistency is the same; the color is the same, and the 
housewife, when she pours it out, can not tell the difference. Only 
an expert can tell the difference. So you have a coimterfeit, by 
taking out the valuable elements of milk, and replacing it by a sub- 
stitute. 

The Chairman. They remove the butter fat and substitute the 
counterfeit ? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. Now, I say, secondly, not only is it a fraud 
but in fact they are selling it for cream; selling it in bulk. In New 
York there has grown up a practice of selling this in cream; putting 
this substitute in cream, in place of the butter fat. For instance, in 
New York City there have been a large number of convictions for 
that. In the city of Albany the Department of Agriculture found 
a large amount of this imported from Svracuse, where it was sold. 
Commissioner Hogue told me they found this product hebe, where 
it was advertised as milk. 

Our investigators went out in New York and found this situation : 
In the foreign section — that is, where the foreign languages are 
spoken almost entirely, hebe and other substitutes are sold as milk. 
They do not know the difference, and they buy it, supposing it to be 
pure, evaporated milk, and they open the cans and can not tell the 
difference when they get it home. In the cheaper sections of the 
English-speaking people it is also sold as a substitute for milk. The 
child goes to the store, or the woman who does not know the differ- 
ence, and here is Borden's milk, at 15 cents a can, and there is another 
at 10 cents or 12 cents a can, and they buy the cheaper grade. On 
the other hand, in the higher-priced grocery stores there is very little 
sold there. The fraud is in the cheaper grocery stores and in the 
foreign-speaking sections. 

Now, it is also going into ice cream. For instance, we had one man 
offered to buy a thousand cans a day and mix it in ice cream. I do 
not want it in cream, but I can not tell the difference when I get it on 
the table in the hotel or in the restaurant. When I buy my ice cream 
I can not tell whether it has this stuff in it or not. 

And they are putting it in evaporated milk, and are putting it in in 
connection with cream. Now, I say that the mere fact that 5ie label 
declares what it is is not sufficient, as the United vStates Supreme 
Court has said in the famous hebe case. If you will examine that 
case, you will find w;hat the court there said. 

Now, this is a great injury to our business. In the metropolitan 
district we are up against a terrible proposition and were up against 
a terrible proposition on this milk business in the last winter. The 
dairy industry, which has been speeded up during the war to produce 
a large amount of milk, a large number of men having gone into it 
that nad not gone into it before, and they are now going into the 
business of making evaporated milk. That industry is under tre- 
mendous difficulties. We have an oversupply or surplus of milk. 
For instance, my own concern, the Dairymen's League (Inc.), we 
have 100 plants that we have had to open since the 1st of May — 
no, about 70 plants that we have had to open since the 1st of Mav in 
order to take care of this surplus, and some have had their product 
wiped out, as Borden's man will tell you. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. If there is a surplus, why doesn't the price go 
down? 
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Mr. Melolsir. It is goiog down. In New Yort City it lias gone 
down terribly. 

Mr. AswEix. Did the war conditianB luiTie anything to do with the 
snrphis* 

Mr. MnxER. Yes; it has. It hits ns doubly. In the first place, 
in the sale of marrnf actnred milk, we are confronted with large amonnts 
of manufactnred milk, Borden's and others. The housewife who 
thinks she is getting this and does not get it will not buy evaporated 
milk in the future. And then again, take this substitute; it hits us 
on the butter and cream sales. 

Now, it is going to injure the New York industry. At least half 
of New York State, I think I can «afely say, can only go into the 
dairy business or the production of animals. The animal industry 
is practically the only industry that can be followed, on account of 
the nature of the country, in ^such counties as Chenango, St. Law- 
rence, and in the Catskill region. I say it is absolutely necessary 
to go into the dairying or animal industry. Milk was so liigh during 
the war, but at the present time the pnce of milk, evaporated and 
condensed, is so low there is no profit in the business. Milk prices 
bave dropped for evaporated and condensed so that they can be sold 
now — ^I can not tell you just what it is now, but when a similar bill 
was up in the New ifork Liegislature evaporated nulk was selling for 
12 to 14 cents in quantities, and since then there has been a reduction, 
so that it ought to be sold now for from 8 to 10 cents. At that price 
there was absolutely no need for a substitute, because the people bad 
the genuine article at hand for all purposes. 

Mr. KiKCHELOH. I don't think this committee would take into con- 
sideration whether it was necessary or not. I think what they want 
to get at is wbether it is detrimental to the health of the people. 
I don't think it is a question of whether there is any necessity fox it. 

Mr. AswELL. I don't think this conMnittee wiU pay any attention 
to whether you want to keep down competition in your business or 
not. 

Mr. Mttj,ttr.. If it was a natural competition in the business, that 
would be a different proposition. But they have taken the better 

garts of our article and after we have eyaporated the milk, they 
ave taken these other things and have evaporated tiiem to the same 
extent. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. It says here on this can it is evaporated. 

Mr. MnxER. But the woman who speaks nothing but the Italian 

language, or some other foreign language, can not teU the difference, 

and in m^any cases the child goes to the store and asks for milk and 

they get this. And in many cases they have the sign up '*Hebe 

Mr. Kjscsel&sl What does tins seU for now [indicating sample 
can] ; it is marked 13 cents ? 

Mr. MxLLEit. I think at the present time it is about 8 cents, or 
10 cents. 

Mr. KiKCBmxm. Don't you think the differeooe in price between 
this and the pure xnilk would put them on notice % 

Mr. Miujaff.. I think not, because ihe stores have sales on this, 
and the people can not tell the difference. It is an absohtte fraud 
jmd dec^tion, I thmk, and it is putting out of bosixkeBs the dairy- 
n^en, so far as the f armetrs are cance(nDea. And it is going to drive 
the condensens out of business. 
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Mr. AswELL. Whom do you represent ? 

Mr. MiLLEB. I represent the Dairymen's League (Inc.) . 

Mr. AswELL. Are you not also the paid attorney for the foods and 
markets of the State of New York ? 

Mr. Miller. No, sir; not now. Since you have mentioned it, I 
was attorney for the farmers' markets for some years, and at that 
time I took a position on this article, although I had no interest in it. 

Mr. Davis. I wanted to state, in connection with the decreased 
sales of milk, that there is a recent extensive article in the United 
States Department of Agruculture official bulletin on that subject, 
in the Market Reporter, that goes very thoroughly into the figures 
and statistics and says absolutely nothing, strange to say, about the 
competition of vegetable oil products and says, in short, that '^ with- 
out question the check to tne condensed milk industry, through a 
slumping foreign demand, was disastrous to the milk industry." 

Mr. AGller. I do not know what bulletin you are quoting from. 

Mr. Davis. The latter part of May, about two weeks ago. 

Mr. Miller. Well, just before I left Utica, I received the last 
number, and that number, or the next to the last number, gave 
figures showing the effect on the industry of the substitute. 

Mr. Davis, it is not in this report. 

Mr. Miller. It is in the last one, or the next to the last one.- 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I think, before we close these hearings, we ought 
to have the chemist of the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department 
of Agriculture here, and hear what he has to say on this subject. 

Mr. VoiGT. I would like to bring these hearings to a close as soon 
as possible, and would like to know what arrangements can be made. 

the Chairman. Our calendar is full until the last of this month. 
The cold-storage hearings will last imtil* the 23d or the 24th; the next 
thing on our c^endar in order is the standardization act; that follows 
the cold-storage hearings. No definite time is set. But after that 
are the sugar hearings. 

Mr. VoiGT. I make this motion, that this bill be taken up at the 
earliest possible moment, pending the three hearings that are now 
slated before the committee; that is, that this bill he heard at the 
earliest possible moment, without any other business intervening 
after the matters which are already set. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put, and prevailed.) 

The Chairman. I desire to state to the committee that telegrams 
have been received from the Indiana Condensed Milk Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; the Hebe Co., Chicago, 111.; the Valecia Evaporated 
Milk Co., Madison, Wis.; and the National Wholesale Grocers' Asso- 
ciation, by John D. Newman, asisistant to the president, Elgin, 111., 
asking that hearings on this bill be postponed to a future date ana 
that tney be given an opportunity to be heard thereon. 

The committee will now stand adjourned until to-morrow morning 
at 10 o'clock, when the cold-storage hearings will be taken up. 

(And thereupon, at 12 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m., the committee 
adjourned to meet Tuesday, June 14, 1921, at 10 o'clock a, m.) 
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Committee on Agriculture, 

House of Representatives, 

Wednesday, July 6, 1921, 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen 
(chairman) presiding. 

There were present: Mr. Haugen, Mr. McLaughlin, of Michigan,. 
Mr. Pumell, Mr. Voigt, Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska, Mr. Tincher, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Hays, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Gemerd, 
Mr. Clague, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Jacowav, Mr. Rainey, Mj*. Aswell, Mr. 
Kincheloe, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Ten Eyck. 

The Chairman. The committee has met this morning to give con- 
sideration to H. R. 6215. 

Mr. Silver, we will be pleased to hear you first this morning. 

STATEMENT OF MR. GRAY SILVER, WASHINGTON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION^ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Silver. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
dairymen of this country believe that very few of the people who con- 
sumed the 86,000,000 pounds of filled or imitation evaporated milk 
realized that they were using skimmed milk and coconut oil instead 
of the condensed whole milk containing the fat vitamines so essential 
to the growth and development of humans and especially babies. 

Aside from the various refinements or slight modifications of the 

{)rocess, filled condensed milk is manufactured by skimming the cream 
rom the whole milk and then substituting coconut oil for it. In 
taking away the butter fat the life-sustaining fat soluble vitamines- 
are removed and in its place is substituted oil which does not contain 
the vital growth-producing substances. Blindness and death ulti- 
mately follow the use of food lacking in vitamines. There are other 
sources of vitamines, according to the scientists, but mothers are not 
in the habit of feeding large Quantities of kidneys, liver fats, carrots, 
and yolk of eggs in order to obtain the fat soluble vitamines which is 
well and handily supplied in milk. 

The production of evaporated milk from which part or all of the 
fat has been skimmed and vegetable oils substituted has nearly trebled 
in the last four years in this country. It is a business which thi-ives 
upon the dairy business, has its very foundation in the dairy industry, 
and yet one which, if continued, will work untold damage to it for 
the modified or imitation evaporated milk is being sold as the true 
product. In 1917 the output of imitation or filled evaporated milk 
was about 40,000,000 pounds. This increased steadily until in 1920 
about 86,500,000 pounds were produced. In the manufacturing of 
this amount of condensed filled milk there was removed about 
7,605,000 pounds of butter fat and virtually the same number of 
pounds of vegetable oils was substituted, since about 9 pounds of oil 
IS used to each 100 pounds of evaporated product. This virtually 
destroys the market lor about 1\ million pounds of butter fats. But 
its effect is much further reaching than that. It is a matter of vital 
concern to every dairyman in America. 

When the manufacturer labels condensed filled milk in such a way 
as to show it is condensed skimmed milk and coconut oil instead of 
the whole milk containing butter fat they neglect to advise the public 
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of one big factor, namely, that the very life of the milk was taken from 
it when the butter fat was extracted. Labels on cans of condensed 
filled milk products advise consumers to use it in the making of cus- 
tards, cake, and general cooking and for use in coffee and cocoa. 
They do not state, however, that the milk is lifeless and does not 
carry the necessary ingredients for health of humans, particularly 
babies. 

So important has become the issue that already four States have 
not waited upon the Federal Government to pass a law protecting 
the people, but have passed State laws prohibiting the manufacture 
of filled milk. These laws are found in Wisconsin, Maryland, Ohio, 
South Carolina, and Florida, and bills have been introduced in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Clarke. Please state again what States have now passed such 
laws. 

Mr. Silver. Wisconsin, Maryland, Ohio, South Carolina, and 
Florida, and bills have been introduced in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 
Mr. Clarke. But not New York? 
Mr. Silver. No. 

Mr. Davis. Such a bill was introduced in New York but not 
passed. 
Mr. Silver. I had not received that information. 
Under the guidance of Hon. James Faust, director of the Bureau 
of Food at Harrisburg, Pa., an investigation was made on the way 
in which the product is offered to the consumer. Investigators, it is 
said, visited many retailers and asked what kind of condensed milk 
they carried. Almost invariably the imitation product, filled evapo- 
rated milk, was mentioned along with the well-known brands of con- 
densed or evaporated milks. The cans occupied the same shelves and 
the public, we believe, does not differentiate. 

It has been proven time and time again that the synthetic milk 
can not be manufactured which contains all of the ingredients of the 
pure product. Dr. E. V. McCoUum, professor of chemical hygiene 
of the Johns Hopkins' University, has proven it in an exhaustive 
series of experiments with rats in which ne fed food with vitamin es 
and without. Other scientists have proven the same point. In fact, 
the value of vitamines in food rapidly is becoming recognized even 
bypeoplewho do not give much attention to either dietetics or science. 
Coconut milk versus cow's milk. The only reason for the manu- 
facturing of this product, filled condensed milk, is that it can be 
sold at a cheaper price. It is generally understood that when two 
products are believed by the public to be the same — and that applies 
generally to filled condensed milks and the regular condensed prod- 
uct — that the cheaper one will force the higher-priced product off the 
market. It is a significant fact that at the time when evaporated 
and condensed milk declined 50 per cent in 1920 from the high record 
of 1919 imitation condensed milk with the coconut oil and skimmed 
milk increased 24 per cent. The consumer did not materiallv benefit 
^J this substitute as the price asked was only slightly lower then than 
for the genuine health and growth producing condensed milk. 

The dairy industry, of course, does not wish to see itself destroyed 
V a by-product. It does not require a long memory to remember the 
similar situation which occurred back in 1896 when it became neces- 
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sary to pass a filled-cheese law for reason that the short-sighted manu- 
facturers in this country filled their cheese with cottonseed and other 
oils and shipped them to Europe as well as selling them in the United 
States. It is claimed by those who have made a study of the dairy 
history of this country that the exportation of filled-cheese killed the 
cheese export business of the United States and that it has been 
difficult for this country to regain, with the exception of a short 
period during the war, any considerable volume of the cheese export 
trade. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Let me ask you a question right there, Mr. 
Silver. Did that filled-cheese law prohibit the making and shipping 
of filled-cheese in interstate commerce ? 

Mr. Silver. It taxed it. 

Mr. AswELL. It taxed it out of existence, and it was not labeled 
as this product is. There is no similarity between this case and 
filled cheese, because filled cheese was not labeled and it was taxed 
out of existence. 

Mr. Clarke. And it was the foreign market that you refer to. 

Mr. Silver. I was referring particularly to the foreign market and 
how we lost rather than gained by using an article that was not a 
proper article for food. 

Mr. Asw^ELL. Mr. Silver, has it not been well established by prac- 
tically all the best scientists in the country that the vitamin you 
speal<: of is found, or at least one-half of it is found, in skimmed milk ? 
Has it not been absolutely established that one-half of it is in the 
skimmed milk, and therefore you do not state the exact fact when 
you state that when you take the butter fat out you take all the 
vitamines out ? 

Mr. Silver. That is not my information. I have been told by 
good authority that in removing the cream from milk that you take 
with it 90 per cent of the fat soluble vitamines and that only possibly 
10 per cent are still left in the skimmed milk. Even if 50 per cent 
of the fat soluble vitamines were left in filled milk, it does not alter 
our contention materially, for 50 per cent of the needed vitamines 
only means malnutrition, and filled evaporated milk is not proper 
fooH for young children or infants. We already have municipal laws 
stating the amount of butter fat which milk must contain. Although 
it may be the milk just as it comes from the cow, it still would he 
fooling the customer if it did not carry the proper amount of butter 
fat and vitamines. This prevents fraudulent sales of milk w^hich is 
low in butter fat. This protects the consumers and makes it impos- 
sible for milk dealers to remove part of the butter fat, as is done in 
the case of filled condensed milk, and makes them sell the unadul- 
terated, unmodified product. 

Mr. Aswell. That is true, and it is also found in large quantities 
in all vegetable products. 

Mr. Silver. Oh, yes; I make that plain here in my statement. 

Mr. Aswell. But the fact of it is that one-half of it is left in 
skimmed milk. 

Mr. Silver. I do not so understand it. If I am wrong 

Mr. Aswell (interposing). Your man McCoUum, that you just 
quoted from, said so. 

Mr. Silver. Well, he is good authority, but not the only source 
of information on this subject. 
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Mr. Clarke. Have you any statistics showing the volume of this 
product which enters into competition with the regular product ? 

Mr. Silver. I give here the number of pounds sold, and it would 
enter into competition to that extent. I do not know whether that 
fully answers your question or not. 

Mr. VoiGT. You will find the number of poimds manufactured for 
the last four years in the hearings. I put that in the last hearing. 

Mr. Jones. Do they claim that there is a reduction in the produc- 
tion of pure condensed milk in 1920 as compared with 1919 ? 

Mr. Silver. Yes; and compared with what would have been sold 
had this imitation not been parading as pure milk. 

Mr. Jones. Was there a corresponding increase in the sale of pure 
butter, or was there a decrease ? 

Mr. Silver. I have not the pure butter figures here. I could 
get those for you and file them. 

Mr. Jones. When they take the cream off of this milk, they can 
take that cream and use it for butter or for any other product ? 

Mr. Silver. Yes; for ice cream or for various other things. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Mr. Silver, let me ask you this question, as a 

feneral proposition, because I think you are a reasonable man, and 
know you are representing a splendid organization. 

Mr. Silver. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kincheloe. And I am asking this solely for information. The 
reason I know about your organization is because I know you have 
a crackerjack oiganization in Kentucky. As I imderstand it, and 
as I say, I am asking simply for information. There is nobody who 
contends that taking the butter fat from milk and substituting 
coconut oil is detrimental to health ? There is some nourishment in 
it, and it is not detrimental to health ? 

Mr. Silver. There is some nourishment in this imitation milk; it. 
might not be detrimental directly, but if the user uses it expecting 
to get the very desirable and essential-to-health vitamines they have 
been fooled, and the child or the patient suffers by not having had 
that, whilst the mother thinks proper food has been provided. 

Mr. Kincheloe. But the pure food law already on the statute 
books will make them brand it showing just what it is. 

Mr. Silver. The branding, as it is branded, and I am not quarrel- 
ing about it or stating that they did not make an effort to brand it 
and tell the truth, but it does not convey to the consuming public 
the very injurious effect the use of it has upon children. 

Mr. Kincheloe. What I was getting at, as a general proposition, 
was the province of this committee and of Congress. So far as I am 
concerned, I am not interested in the proposition of its putting the 
dairies out of business; the question is. Do you think Congress should 
go so far as to put one character of business out of commission simply 
lor the benefit of the other one, when the business you are putting 
out of commission is not detrimental to human health ? 

^fr. Silver. If you carried that to the full extent and it puts the 
dairies out of business, you would destroy the human race, according 
to Dr. McCoUum. 

Mr. Aswell. We are not discussing putting the dairies out ot 
business. 
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Mr. Silver. I am talking about putting the dairies out of business; 
I am talking about this bill proposing to put the skimmed milk in the 
pig and calf trough where it belongs. That is the purpose of this bill, 
and that is what I am talking about. 

Mr. VoiGT. Will you pardon me just a moment there ? This bill 
will not put the skimmed-milk people out of business. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Not necessarily. 

Mr. VoiGT. It puts the substitute out of business. 

Mr. Silver. That is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. Jones. Is it your contention, Mr. Silver, that the retailer sells 
this article when the customer calls for condensed milk ? 

Mr. Silver. They sell this article as milk; and the customer, in 
buying it, believes he is buying whole condensed milk, in many 
instances. 

Mr. Jones. If that is where the trouble is, would it not be better to 
have a law, if one is necessary at all, to forbid the retailer selling an 
article of this kind for a milk product ? 

Mr. AswELL. That is the law now. 

Mr. Silver; They sell it for a milk product, and the labeling on it 
does not convey to the buyer the effect that the use of this article in 
place of whole condensed milk has or the full effect of the use of it. 

Mr. Jones. But if we embark here in Congress on a general plan 
of forbidding an article that is not deleterious to health, when it is 
branded just exactly what it is, there is no end to the different busi- 
nesses that can be prohibited on that theory, because a great many 
of the food products are made from a combination of articles and that 
would be a pretty serious step. 

Mr. Silver. So far as babies are concerned, that is hardly a fair 
way to state it, because if a mother uses it believing she is purchasing 
whole condensed milk that will sustain and nourish that child, but 
gets a substitute which fails to do that, and the child develops, as 
Dr. McCoUum says, ricketts or something else, and loses its health or 
is invalided, there 

Mr. Jones (interposing). Is not that a matter of education? We 
have now a public health department and we have doctors and we 
have various systems of education in this country; and is it not better 
not to put out of business a legitimate line of trade but rather to 
educate the public in knowledge as to the difference in the various 
food products of the country ? 

Mr. Silver. Of course, we could have used the same argument 
in favor of liquor. 

Mr. Jones. Liquor is not a food. I confess that if you come here 
with a proposition that any of these products are injurious, it would 
be a legitimate field for public law, but if you come before the com- 
mittee with a proposition which confessedly is not injurious but 
simply is not as meritorious as some other lines of food 

Mr. Silver (interposing). Nutritious. 

Mr. Jones. Nutritious, to put many of the food products out of 
business. 

Mr. Silver. Is not malnutrition as a matter of fact injurious when 
used as we would illustrate by the mother using it for tne child ? 

Mr. Jones. Of course, I am in favor of any law that will do away 
with deception and will correct the evil of deception, but just simply 
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because some deception happens to be used by a retailer, to put 
the legitimate line of business out of commission is not the way to 
arrive at this situation.. 

Mr. Silver. To my mind the child is more important than the 
business. I believe that we should protect and fully protect the buy-: 
ing of foodstuffs so that the buyer d!oes know what he gets. The law 
does not and should riot permit anything to be substituted for the 
genuine and sold as genuine. 

Mr. Jones. That is exactly right. There is no question about that 
bein^ correct, but vou are not asking for a law which will advise the 
public as to what tney are buying, but you are asking for a law which 
prohibits the sale of certain articles. If the law is drafted, here so 
that it will thoroughly advise the public and will make all those who 
are dealing in these products, if they are not doing it, state exactly 
what they are and exactly the effect, it would seem to me to be all 
right. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Are you familiar with the labels 
that are used on these products ? 

Mr. Silver. I have seen some of them. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Have you taken up that matter 
with the Department of Agriculture to see whether or not they are 
entirely in keeping with the law relating to labels ? 

Mr. Silver. I do not know that I have discussed with them 
keeping within the law. Our thought was along the line of whether 
the public was being fooled in the use and whether it is a substitute 
that was harmful in its ultimate effect rather than just complying 
with the law. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. There are several ways of looking 
at this proposition. One is to look at the label and see whether any 
deception is used, whether all the information with regard to every- 
thing is on the label. It would seem to me to be very important to 
take up that matter with the Bureau of Chemistry and see if the law 
is being violated in that respect and if the law could be strengthened 
in that respect. 

Mr. Silver. That is important. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That is one feature. 

Mr. Silver. Yes, sir. 

i^T. Kincheloe. If you take the butter fat out of milk and take 
the skimmed milk and substitute coconut oil, if that should be for* 
bidden, then ought not we go a step further and forbid the sale of 
coconuts entirely ? The point I am making is, you think it is a good 
policy for Congress to embark on a proposition to put a certain food 
out of business that is really not detrimental to human healthy 
although it is not as nutritious, of course, as the pure milk. It seems 
to me that this bill is asking Congress to put what is really a legitimate 
business out of business. I do not think anybody contends that 
skimmed milk as a substitute with coconut oil is detrimental to health; 
it is not as nutritious as pure milk; that is true. 

Mr. Clarke. The point that Mr. Silver is making is that this 
substitute is bought by the ignorant mothers. 

Mr. KjNCTiELOE. I am just asking for information as to the policy 
that Congress is asked to undertake of putting a real l^itimate 
business out of business. 
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Mr. Silver. In the absence of any law it is possibly legitimate, 
but it should be wholesome food. Whv not label it as modified 
coconut oil and see how many users there would be ? 

Mr. VoiGT. You are aware of the fact that there are millions of 
people in this coimtry who can not read a label, and the fact is that 
this substitute is bought largely by the ignorant and the foreign 
element in the country. 

Mr. Silver. They buy it, but there are lots of people who can read 
who do not realize the effect of taking out the butter fat; they do 
not realize that the effect is harmful. 

Mr. Jones. Conditions indicate, perhaps, a shortage of meat in 
this country or that there will be soon, ana maybe a shortage of milk, 
and if it should develop, for instance, that you put all of these out 
of commission, all of these products that take a part of milk in their 
make-up, and there are numbers of them besides that; suppose you 
put all of those out of commission and force people to use pure milk 
and nothing else, if there should be a shortage would not tne people 
of this country be worse off in having nothing rather than taking 
these substitutes ? 

Mr. Silver. I know of no better way to bring about a shortage of 
milk than to sell substitutes for milk that do uot fill the plsice at a 
less price than milk can be produced for; also meat, for aairy cows 
prodxice calves, thereby takmg care of the future. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that there would be a sufficient quantity 
if we did not use any substitute at all i 

Mr. Silver. There has always been an abundant supply. 
Mr. Jones. I am asking these questions for information*. If you 
did not have any substitutes to be made from the skimmed milk, 
what would you do with the skimmed milk ? 

Mr. Cijvrke. Feed it to the hogs and raise the calves. 
Mr. AswELL. Is that economy? 
Mr. Clarke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VoiOT. Up to five years ago we did not have any substitute for 
milk. This industry only began five years ago, and before this product 
came on the market the farmers used the skimmed milk. 

Mr. Jones. You claim that the American people were better fed 
before that time than now ? 

Mr. VoiGT. The farmers had no difficulty before the substitute 
came on the market in disposing of their skunmed milk; they fed it 
to the hogs. 

Mr. Silver. In answer to vour question, I do not think' that we 
should take any chance with what we feed to the babies of this 
country. Pigs and calves can use skimmed milk to advantage. 
Mr. Jones. I thoroughly agree with you. 

Mr. Silver. Where tney put back proper fats and make a useful 
and valuable animal food out of this sKimmed milk, there is no 
objection, but to fill in some food that is bad for the babies to eat 
and sell it for that purpose is something, I think, which should not 
be countenanced. 

Mr. Jones. I agree with vou. The only question that is bothering 
me is whether or not this bill goes at it properly, whether it would not 
be better to prohibit the sale of an article or to safeguard the sale 
so that there would be no deception. Do you not think if we could 
find a system of safeguarding the sale so the public would know 
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exactly what they were getting it would be better than to interfere 
any more than necessary with any businesses that are not detrimental 
to health and on the other hand might still have some nutritious 
value ? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Maj I make a sujggestion ? This 
seems to be more of a legal proposition than anything else. There 
is no doubt that there is deception in the sale oi these goods. The 
question is how far may the Congress legally go to prevent the der 
ception. 

Mr. Jones. And how far they should go ? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. How and where. I would sug- 
gest that Mr. Silver be permitted to conclude his statement that he 
has prepared and that then we seek information from those who 
can enlighten us oh the legal proposition. 

Mr. Jones. All right. 

Mr. Silver. In June, 1896, 

Mr. Clakke (interposing). What year was that? 

Mr. Silver. In 1896. Congress found it desirable to pass a fiUed- 
cheese law placing a tax upon the manufacture of this product and 
also upon the dealers and a coupon tax of 1 cent per pound on the 
product. It also required that all filled cheese be labeled and sold 
as such. The law has nearly administered itself, for the fiUed- 
cheese industry in this country soon became a matter of the past. 

This law was effective in all of the States, whether the product was 
sold interstate or intrastate, for it was a tax on the product. Any 
legislation which proposes to prohibit the manufacturmg and selling 
of filled milk by the Federal Government, it must be remembered, 
will not be effective in intrastate trade and manufacturers may be 
expected to set up establishments for trade within the States. To 
meet this situation a number of States already have passed laws pro- 
hibiting the manufacture of filled milks. In Wisconsin, where there 
there are now five factories manufacturing filled condensed milk, a 
law has been passed in the past few weeks prohibiting its manufac- 
ture. Ohio, oouth Carolina, and Florida have laws prohibiting its 
sale, and Pennsylvania has asked for such a law. Strenuous efforts 
have been made in the State of Washington to have a law passed, 
but to date I believe they have been unsuccessful. 

I do not believe it is necessary for me to take time to impress upon 
you the magnitude of the dairy industry in this country. You also 
apj)reciate the enviable position which dairying occupies in the 
maintenance of soil fertility and a well-roimded agricmture. The 
fanners, and particularly the dairymen, are very insistent upon 
some legislation which will make it ks difficult to sell filled condensed 
milk in this country and abroad as it has been of recent years to 
dispose of filled cheese. 

Mr. AswELL. I should like to read just a paragraph from a letter 
which I have received. This letter is from Mr. John W. Mdrey, of 
Denver, Colo. He refers to the bill and says: 

When this bill comes up for consideration before your committee we would very; 
niuch appreciate your besuing in mind the following objections to its enactment. 

Then he gives two objections: 

1. The present food and drugs act la a general lood law covering all articles of food. 
It has stood the test since 1906, and in oiu* opinion its provisions are adequate to pro- 
tect the public from impure or unwholesome food af all kinds. 
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He refers to the other bill that we passed. 

If amendments are to be passed changing or supplementing the pro\'i?ions of the 
a^.'t, covenng individual items, the meaning of the ori^j^inal act will be obscured and 
its effe -tivene^^ will soon be destroyed. 

2. Many wholesome foods, properly prepared and plainly labeled to indicate what 
they are, are now being manufactured and sold. These foods do not contain any 
ingredients harmful in any way to tlie consumer and no one is deoeiyed as to their 
contents, as each package is plainly marked in accordance witli the proyisions of the 
food and drugs act. But under the proyisions of the above bill the manufacture and 
sale of sur'h arti^-los, as far as milk T)rodur'ts are concerned, would be absolutely pro- 
hibited, thus deoriying the housewife of such products, which are now extensiyelv 
usel. A provision of this kind is bound to increase the cost of manufactiu-e of milk 
products, and the consumer will be the principal sufferer. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Ts he right in saying that there is 
no decept ion in the sale and use of this product ? 

Mr. AswKLL. I would say that individual dealers might deceive, 
but it is the purpose of the pure food and drugs act to punish them, 
that is what the act is for. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Tf the label contains all that the 
present law requires. 

Mr. AswELi.. It seems to me the fault lies not in the fact that a lot 
of people can not read, but lies in the fact that the pure food and drugs 
act is not enforced against the dealers. 

Mr. VoiOT. The pure food and drugs act can not be enforced against 
a retail dealer in a State, because the jurisdiction of the United States 
no longer attaches to the goods. 

Mr. AswELL. Each State should enforce the law within its 
bounchiries. 

Afr. VcucjT, What is the gentleman's business, will you just state? 

Afr. AswELL. lie is connected with a mercantile company. 

iV!r. McLaughlin of Nebi-aska. I have received a ton of such 
hitlers. 

Mr. AswELL. I have, too. This seems to me to be a fair statement. 

Mr. Jones. A number of businesses have been helped by virtue of 
dis<*ovcring a number of different products. For instance, the peanut 
inchjstry has been helped greatly by finding an infinite variety of 
pro(hicts that could be made out of it by mixing other things with it. 
Do you not think that there is danger, if you prohibit all articles that 
are made from milk from being made that you may do just the oppo- 
site of what you are trving to do? 

Mr. Silver. You make a very general statement, but connmng it 
to the subject under consideration it certainly does not help the 
dairyman by giving him competition with what you might call a fake 

fu'oduct at a less price. You do not helyj the rising generation by 
ceding them on food that develops rickets. 

Mr. Jones. If there is some deletreious effect, that brings up a 
dill'erent proposition, but there does not seem to have been any con- 
tention heretofore that this food was injurious. 

Mr. wSixcLAiR. Dr. McColhmi testified on that. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I do not know whether it does. Tf it does injure, 
it is a violation of the pure food and drugs act; which is already on 
the statute books. 

Mr. wSiLVE]?. But the trade is being supplied without hindrance and 
we want something to prevent the public from being imposed upon. 
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Mr. KiNCHELOE. Evidently, the chemists of the Agricultural De- 
partment and the Department of Justice do not think it is detrimental 
to human health. If they did, they could stop it by prosecution. 

Mr. AswELL. Is it not a fact after all that it is not an injurious 
product and the purpose of this bill that you are discussiug this morn- 
mg is to remove competition from the dairy business; is not that the 
real object, and would you have Congress do that? 

Mr. Silver. I would caU your attention to the filled cheese act, 
which Congress passed. If you permit the use of substitutes that 
injure the rising generation 

Mr. AswELL (mterposing) . Please show how, when they are in- 
formed of what they are getting ? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska. That question of whether it is 
injurious has been answered by Dr. McCollum. 

Mr. AswELL. Perhaps some of us do not agree with him. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. If you take Dr. McCollum s testimony as a whole, 
the adult or the infant who does not drink at least a quart of milk a 
day is not as healthy as somebody else. 

The Chairman. Mr. Silver, we are much obliged to you. 

I have a telegram from Mr. LaFayette B. Mendel, in which he says 
that he can not be here; he submits a statement. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Who is that from? 

The Chairman. It is from Mr. L. B. Mendel. 

Mr. As WELL. I should like to have it read, if there is no objection. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I should like to hear it read. 

Mr. Clarke. It is a letter addressed to me. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I will read it. 

New Haven, Conn., Julp J, 1921, 
Hon. John D. Clarke, Washington, D. C 

Dear John: I have just received a telegram from Mr. Haugen inviting me to appear 
at a hearing on the ''fiUed milk" bill before the Committee on Agriculture next 
Wednesday morning. I am about to leave New Haven and have engagements which 
will make it impossible for me to attend the hearing. . I believe that you are a member 
(rf the committee, hence I take this personal method of presenting my protest against 
what appears to me to be an unnecessary, unwise, and undesirable piece of legislation. 

Not long ago, in response to an invitation from Hon. Frank Smitn, acting chairman 
of a committee of the Pennsylvania senate sitting to consider a similar bill, I sent a 
formal statement of my views, giving the reasons which seem to me to be scientifically 
tenable in opposition to the proposed interference with the sale of properly labeled 
wholesome milk compounds. Unfortunately, I am away from mv letter files and can 
not send you an exact copy of my statements. Probably some of the persons interetsed 
in the outcome of the hearing have secured copies which will be available IJb you. I 
have no reason to change my views as already expressed. 

The situation is somewhat as follows: The investigation of recent yeaiB have 
demonstrated that in addition to the usual nutriments, proteins, fats, sugar, and salts, 
milk contains properties now described as vitamins. One of these is abundantly 
aaaociated with the milk fats, as was first demonstrated by McCollum and by Osborne 
and myself several years ago. It is frequently called fat-soluble vitamin A . ' It is not 
universally present in foods and it is essential to the welfare of growing individuals . 
It is found in eggs, in green vegetables, in various animal-fats — rarely in 'thotfe of 
vegetable^ origin as they are prepared for the market. Every physiologist admits 
that growing children should have some quota of vitamin A; how much is needed is 
not definitely known. For infants the preferable supply admittedly is whole milk. 
However, McCollum is authority for the statement that approximately hali of the 
vitamin A is present in the nonfat part of the milk, that is in skim milk; and another 
competent scientific investigator, Prof. Sherman, of Columbia, has announced that 
skimmed milk furnishes important amounts of vitamin A. I inclose a copy of their 
published statements which I happ^i to have at hand. 

Preparations of so-called ''filled * milk are emulsions of vegetable 'fats in skimmed 
milk. Coconut oil is commonly used, I believe, in preparing them. These facts are 
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admittedly digestible and nutritious; so is skimmed milk which owing to fostered 
prejudices has been a greatly undervalued article of diet. The milk compounds 
should be properly labeled — as should every package of food — to tell the truth. They 
should not be recommended for use in infant feeding; on the other hand no harm can 
come from the chance use of a quantity of skimmed milk even by infants. I mention 
this because the opponents have spread the impression among gullible persons that the 
use of a can of milk compound is a positive menace to the infiint which consumes it. 
Skimmed milk is not a rank poison. It is merely not a complete food for an infant; 
neither is barley water nor "prepared foods." 

I am informed that some of the milk compound packages and advertisements not 
only give the composition of the contents but specifically indicate in words that the 
product is not recommended for infant feeding. What, then, shall we say of the value 
of the milk compounds, properly marketed in conformity to the pure food laws, for 
adult nutrition? I do not see how they can be designated otherwise than as whole- 
some food. Indeed, it would be a nutritional advantage if skimmed milk were used 
more widely in culinary practice. It greatly enhances the value of cereals, notably 
the ''staff of life," bread. "Filled " milks enrich them also, adding wholesome fats. 
No one knows at present to what extent vitamin A may be required by adults; but in 
any event the latter, using the mixed diet of adult life, are not dependent on cream 
for this food factor. It is quite as reasonable to object to the sale of polished rice or 
patent flour; indeed, skimmed milk and its "compounds" surpass either of these foods 
in nutritious properties. 

The opponents of "filled" milks (representing a special industry) haA'e tried to 
exclude them on the plea of "menace to public health." No public health question 
is involved. The claim is a specious one. The House bill represents a fight between 
industrial "interests," and I am confident that the medical profession would not 
admit that any wholesome food is a menace. Life and health are not endangered; 
on the contrary, I have long believed that our national nutrition would 1 e 1 enefited 
if, instead of discarding the milk separated from cream in the butter industry — instead 
of converting a unique food into roof paint, etc., etc. — we encouraged the greater 
use of the nonfat part of tJie milk in the kitchen in the preparation of focd. The milk 
compounds represent a device for conserving food exceptional with respect to protein, 
vitamins, and particularly salts of lime which so few natural foods contain and which 
many persons really need. The by-products of butter production should be con- 
served. Has not agriculture been blinded to the importance of the nonfat parts of 
milk for nutrition? Are you ready to sanction economic waste of food by a new form 
of prohibition on the invalid plea of harmfulness to children, who do not make use of 
the product? 

I have been appealed to by many persons of divers interests in connection with this 
important measure. I regret that I can not attend the hearing in the interest of what 
I regard as right and just. This letter is addressed to you because I know John 
Clarke and am willing to have him present my testimony. 
Very truly, . 

Lafayette B. Mendel. 

Attached to the letter is a typewritten paper entitled '^Evidence 
that skimmed milk contains fat-soluble vitamin e A.'' 

EVIDENCE THAT SKIMMED MILK CONTAINS FAT-SOLUBLE VITAMINE A. 

Simmonds, Steenbock and I (McCollum, Simmonds, and Steenbock, Proc. Am. 
Soc. Biol. Chemists, December, 1916; J. Biol. Chem., March, 1916) have found that 
the fat-soluble dietary essential is appreciably soluble in water, and that repeated 
washing of butter fat with distilled water removes from it the substance which is 
responsible for its pecuUar effect in the diet. The w^ater solution of the nonlipoid 
constituents of milk, therefore, contain this substance, indeed, in considerable amount. 
Recent experim.ents lead us to believe that approximately half of the fat-soluble 
dietary essential is present in the fat and half in the nonfat portion of the milk. It is, 
therefore, approximately thirty times as soluble in butter fat as in water. (E. Y. 
McCollum, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 12, 1917, 68, 1379.) 

Distribution of the substance or substances '^vitamin ^1" between the fatty and aqueous 
phases in milk. — Several years ago McCollum stated in a brief note that fat soluble A 
18 about thirty times more soluble in fat than in w^ater, in which case skimmed milk 
wiU contain about half as much of this vitamine as whole milk. On the other hand, 
Mellanby, studying experimental rickets in puppies, and Hess and Unger in their 
studies of the clinical role of the fat soluble vitamine, appear to have assumed that 
their experimental diets could contain considerable amounts of skimmed milk, either 
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in fluid or splid form, and still be nearly devoid of the fat soluble vitamine. Accord- 
ing to our experience, skimmed milk contains a very significant amount of fat soluble 
vitamine, probably about half as much as whole milk as HcCoUum's brief statement 
would imply. 

Our experimental evidence of the presence of significant amounts of fat soluble 
vitamine or "vitamin A" in skimmed milk is two-fold. (1) Young rats placed at 
weaning upon a diet in which dried skimmed 'milk was the sole source of vitamines 
have grown steadily (though at less than the maximum rate) for three months or more, 
trebling their body weights and remaining free from eye disease and in good general 
condition. Such results in rats of this age can be obtained only on diets furnishing 
significant amounts of "vitamin A. " (2) Rats which had been brought to the t)^ics3 
condition of declining body weight and characteristic eye disease due to deficiency 
of fat soluble vitamine in their food have been cured by the feeding of skimmed 
milk powder. (A third type of experiment may be mentioned which, while it would 
not be conclusive alone, anords interesting confirmation. Rats which have failed to 
grow upon a diet of white bread, grew with extraordinary rapidity for some time 
(though not to full adult size) when the bread was supplemented by dried skimmed 
milk only. The latter of course supplemented the bread in several waj^s, but unless 
the skunmed milk had furnished important amounts of fat soluble vitamine such 
rapid and extensive growth would hardly have been possible.) (H. 0. Sherman, 
F, L. MacLeod, and M. M. Kramer, Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol, and Med., 1920, 18, 41.) 

All the fat-soluble A content of milk is not present in the fat (see McCoUum, 1917), 
but no accurate data are at present available from which it is possible to make any 
trustworthy calculation of the amount of this factor present in the Quantity of separat- 
ed milk (250-350 c.c.) given in the foregoing diet. (Helen M. M. Mackay, Biochem. 
Jour., 1921, 15, 19.) 

The Chairman. Mr. Davis, how many are there present who desire 
to be heard this morning? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, there are several of us here. There are 
at least five of us who would like to make some remarks to the 
committee. 

The Chairman. How much time will be required ? 

Mr. Davis. I think we should like at least a couple hours to present 
our case. We might say to you, Mr. Chairman, that we did not get 
our notice until yesterday morning. It was sent out Saturday 
afternoon and, due to the intervening holiday, none of us was in 
position to get the telegram. 

Mr. Clarke. But in the meanwhile you had been preparing 
yourself because you knew of these hearings. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; but we thought we would get a little more notice 
than we did. However, we are here and ready to go as far as we can. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Will all the gentlemen speak along 
the same line and to the same effect ? If so, why not select some 
one man and let him make the statement. We have a lot of work to 
do and while you gentlemen will be given everv opportunity to 
present your case, we feel, and we are justified in tnat feeling by our 
experience, 'that time is unnecessarily taken by gentlemen coming 
before us and sjying the same thing over and over. 

Mr. Davis. We will try not to repeat. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. If there are different points in- 
volved in this question, let one take up one point and another another, 
and so on, and not take up your time unnecessarily and ours also. 

The Chairman. Let us get this question of notification straightened 
out. Ilie coinmittee decided on Saturday to hold hearings to-day; 
the gentlemen were telegraphed on Saturday and still fault is fotmd 
because they were not advised about the hearings. 

Mr. Clarke. I confess myself that I have no patience with Hiat 
9ort of alibi. 
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Mr. HoLMAN, of National Milk Producers Federation. Mr. Chairman^ 
our people would like the privilege of completing our testimony at 
some time that is suitable to the pleasure of the committee. Tnere 
have been a number of references made here to the Pennsylvania 
surveys but up to the present time there has been no statement 
made here on that survey, and we are prepared to introduce that 
into the evidence. We also wish to introduce certain scientific 
testimony. 

The Chairman. For or against the bill ? 

Mr. HoLMAN. We are the proponents of the bill. 

The Chairman. A day has been set aside for the proponents of 
the bill. 

Mr. VoiGT. I will say to Mr. Holman that I intend to ask for 
more time for the proponents and possiblj^ also for the opponents of 
the bill. We "will see now we get along tnis morning. 

Mr. Jacoway. Mr. Chairman, Mr. McLaughlin of Michiean I think 
has voiced the sentiment of this cbmmittee. The gentleman who 
just spoke said there would be five or six witnesses, and it occurs to 
me that one of those witnesses could be charged with the duty of 
presenting their case to this committee. 

Mr. AswELL. Did we not do that with the proponents? 

Mr. Jacoway. If that could be done I tiiink it would be in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the members of the committee. We are all 
busy, and while I do not want to cut off a single scintilla of this 
testimony I do want to conserve all the. time I can, and I am going 
to ask you if one man can not present your case here and get it before 
the conmaittee as well as five men. 

Mr. Davis. I do not think so, sir. I do not think that (question 
was asked of the proponents of the measure, and I do not think they 
were held down to that method of procedure. I know that I can not. 
I have something that might help the committee in arriving at a 
decision, and I know that Dean Hayward, who is here, and who is 
experienced on the scientific and business end of this matter, can 
present his views which will be helpful to the committee, and I know- 
that Mr. McKee is here and has traveled all the way from Chicago^ 
leaving there yesterday, and has just this minute come in, and is 
here to set forth the business end for the opponents of this measure. 
We do not want to burden the committee. We do not want to talk 
any more than we have to, and we do not want to take up your 
valuable time, and ours is also a little valuable, but we womd like 
an opportunity to present our views. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. I have no objection to hearing these gentlemen^ 
Mr. Chairman, but I thought it was going to be the poucy of the 
committee to conduct the hearings this morning from 10 o'clock 
until 12. 

Mr. VoiGT. Mr. Davis, I do not think all of your people can bre 
heard to*day, and I would suggest that you call nrst those who have 
come the longest distances. 

Mr. Davis. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Voigt. 

May I introduce, Mr. Chairman, Dean Harry Hayward, formerly* 
assistant professor of dairy husbandry at the Pennsylvania State 
College, formerly assistant dhief of the dairy division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, formerly dean of the departments 
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of the school of agriculture of the Delaware College, a practical 
manager of dairy farms for 15 years, a director of the College of 
Affriculture, American Expeditionary Forces, and now agricultural 
advisor to N. W. Aver & Son, of ^Philadelphia, in the business of 
advertising the Hebe Co. products. 

STATEMENT OF MR. HARRY HAT WARD, OF PHILADEIPHIA, PA. 

Mr. Hayward. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it 
seems to me this bill brings up two primary points; one is its effect 
upon the public health, which has been discussed pro and con here 
this morning. From iny point of view as a student of dairy subjects 
for the past 25 years, 1 am at a loss to see where these substances, 
milk compounds, have any detrimental effect upon the public health- 
I happen to represent in our house one of those compounds, namely, 
Hebe, and I speak for that one particular brand. It is very carefully 
labeled. You are all familiar with the label. They state plainly,. 
^'Not to be. used for infants in place of milk.'' 

Mr. VoiGT. Let me interrupt you there. Do all the manufacturers 
of this same product state that on their labels ? 

Mr. Hay WAKi>. I am not familiar, Mr. Voigt. with the other prod- 
ucts. I refer only to this one compound with which I am familiar. 
It seems to me that Dr. McCollum has stampeded this country upon 
this particular subject. We all know that the Govermnent has spent 
thousands of dollars trying to encourage the use of skimmed milk in 
everv practicable way. We all know t?iat skimmed milk in itself is a 
good food, and the trouble has been we have been unable to get the 
people to use it as much as thev should. 

We all know that coconut fat is consumed by the thousands of 
pounds by the consuming public in the form of oleomargarine and 
nut margarine. So it takes a stretch of the imagination to see how 
the compoimding of these two substances, which form a source of 
diet for the American people, can be detrimental to the health- 
I grant that they might be if they were used exclusively for young, 
unweaned infants; but I have attended a number of these meetin<^s 
in the different States and I have yet to find a single instance brought 
forward in the evidence where these compounds were being used 
exclusively for the diet of children. 

We have consulted with some of the best baby dieticians in the city 
of Philadelphia. I have one in mind. Dr. Griffith, and he says that 
if a child was inadvertently fed this compoimd, it would not be injur- 
ious to the health, even if fed for a montn or a little longer than that; 
that only by long feeding would this substance be injurious to the 
child. 

Mr. CiJ^RKE. Have vou any letter or statement from him as to that 
matter which you could incorporate in the record ? 

Mr. Hayward. Have we a copy of Dr. Griffith's letter here, Mr. 
McKoe ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes. 

Mr. Hayward. We have a copy of Dr. Griffith's letter here which 
will be incorporated in the proceedings of the hearings. 

Mr. Voigt. May I a&k you a (juestion right there! I understand 
A i h reference to the product put out by the Hebe Co. that they have 
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not always put on the label this phrase: ''Do not use in place of milk 
for infants/' 

Mr. Hayward. I am not famihar with this product except for the 

Sast 18 months. During that time I understand it has been put on. 
[r. McKee, who is a member of the firm, will bring up that point 
later on. 

May I read, Mr. Chairman, the letter from Dr. Griffith, of Phil- 
adelphia? 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Hayward. This is a letter addressed to Senator Frank A. 
Smith, chairman of the committee on public health and sanitation, 
senate chambers, Harrisburg, Pa. : 

My Dear Mr. Smith: In answer to your telephone request received to-day regarding 
the possible harmfulness to public health of a product composed of skimmed milk, 
fortified by coconut fat, I might say as follows: Whereas I have never been much of 
a believer in the administration to infants of any canned food of any kind whatever, 
I can see no possible reason why such a product should be excluded rather than 
certain others, particularly as I see, at least on one of the products, that it is dis- 
tinctly stated in plain words upon the can that it is not intended for infant's use. 
Even should it, through any mistake or willful preversion on the part of the mother, 
be given to an infant, I can not see why its employment in this occasional and, as 
one might say, accidental way should be productive of any harm. Any conceivable 
harm that could occur could only come from the continued use over a long period 
as an exclusive diet of a product of this sort. Olive oil and other vegetable oils have 
often been given to infants as a food, and, in fact, have even formed a staple con- 
stituent of some prepared foods or special milk mixtures. 

With regard to any particular influence which butter fat will have in the preven- 
tion or cure of rickets as seen in infants, I have some very positive opinions, drawn 
from long personal experience as well as from reading of medical literature. It has 
never been satisfactorily proven that butter fat, merely because it is an animal fat, 
will prevent or cure rickets. The experiments of Mellanby in England have been 
by no means universally acce])ted there or in this country. Twenty or more years 
ago it was the custom of physicians to give infants mixtures which were rich in butter 
fat, and the claim was made even then that an abundance of fat would prevent the 
production of rickets. Experience, however, showed that many infants could not 
tolerate much butter fat, and then even those who could develoj^ed rickets just as 
easily and as frequently as they did in a later period, when it was the custom to give 
milk mixtures with a low fat percentage. In recent years there has been a reversion 
to a feeding with high-butter fats, but even those who have been giving these mix- 
tures admit that they do not prevent the development of rickets. The well-known 
favorable action of cod liver oil in the prevention and cure of rickets seems to belong 
to it alone, so far as infants are concerned. Other animal fats do not share in the 
characteristic. 

Yours, very truly, 

J. P. Crozer Griffith. 

Mr. Clarke. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. Hayward. April 11, 1921. 

Mr. VoiGT. I want to call your attention to a can of Hebe on the 
table here which has not the designation on it that it shall not be 
used for infants. 

Mr. Hayward. Yes; I understand that in the early stages of the 
manufacture of this product that was not included, but that it has 
been included for some time past. I am not familiar with the date 
when that change was made. 

Mr. VoiGT. A bill to prevent the manufacture of this compound, I 
understand, was passed by the Assembly of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hayward. I understand so. 

Mr. VoiGT. And was killed in the senate committee ? 

Mr. Hayward. I understand so. 
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Mr. VoiOT. And I also understand that the chairman of the seuate 
•committee is a dealer in this product. 

Mr. Hayward. I do not know what his official capacity is. Mr. 
McKee knows that specifically. 

Mr. McKee, secretary of the Carnation Milk Products Co. May I 
answer that question ? 

Mr. AsWELL. Mr. McKee, you can explain about that label and 
^hen it was changed « * 

Mr. McKee. That label was changed; I should say, 15 or 16 months 
ago. That can which you have there unguestionably is a can that 
was on the shelf of the dealer for some time, that he has not been 
able to move. 

Mr. VoiGT. I "will state that this can was bought from a retailer in 
April, 1921. 

Mr. McKeb. That may be, and he probably has had the stock on 
his shelves for some considerable time and has not been able to move 
it. I think that is true of a great many lines of merchandise during 
the past year, particularly with reference to affricultm'al products. 

Mr. Hayward. Mr. Chairman, continuing, 1 may say that I have 
attended a number of these meetings and at none of them has any 
evidence,' to my knowledge, been brought forth which shows that 
this material — I refer to Hebe now, because I am more famiUar with 
that — ^not a single instance where it has been used as food for infants. 
A number of investigations have been made through the Visiting 
Nurses' Association of Philadelphia, and they have not found a single 
instance where any of these products have been misused. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. What do you mean bv that — that 
you could not find a mother who had used this for her baby ? 

Mr. Hayward. To my knowledge, we did not find a single mother 
who was feeding a baby upon these compounds. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. How could you expect to find one ? 
You would have to visit every home where this article had been 
bought. 

i&. Hayward. The Visiting Nurses' Association have visited a 
great many homes, and I base mj statement upon their reports. 

Mr. Clarke. You say the Visiting Nurses of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes; the Visiting N'urses' Association. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask you a question? Where do you get your 
skimmed milk ? 

Mr. Hayward. I believe this company has eight different plants on 
the Pacific coast and in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Jones. Do they get the original milk and remove the butter 
fat? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. What do thev do with the butter fat ? 

Mr. Hayward. It is made into high-class butter. 

Mr. Jones. Then they do not waste any of the substance of the 
milk in making this product. 

Mr. Hayward. Not to my knowledge; no. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if these products were fed to infants, from mv 
knowledge of dairying, I would not be here to-day opposing this bill, 
but I befieve in my own mind that there is no menace to public health 
in these products. 



The •other ntfiin qiaeBtian to hit xoiaid ie en eeonamk* oaie, «nd J f etl 
that that is the real crux of the whole fiituation and is one which ha> 
ju)t been brought out to any ^eat extent in tite hearings which I nav** 
attended. 

in the history cff dauyini: the world otjbt it has alwayB l>eeii j. 
prohlem to take care in a -BatififactorT "fray of the by-prodnote, !< 
3ny inowied|fe, in this country, ian the oldest -settled part of tu* 
country, in the early days the skmnned fnilk was fed to pi^ and cow^. 
The ntext step was Tna.Jvmg ft-khrrmed milk into casein, wliich was uset 
in frnifihin^ paper and in ^Ine and in vfirions other producte of tlia* 
kind, but the farmerB w=ere paid a very low price for the «kinime( 
milk or for the product casein, and the next etep was «oft cheese o. 
variouE kinds, pot cheese being the moRt oaimnan one; and, iinahv. 
after a great deal of experhnentation, this way of utilizing skinnnet. 
milk has been brought out, «nd the farnaer to-day is getting more lo: 
im skhnmed milk in the form of milk compounds than in any othe: 
•way. 

At tite hefoing I .attended in Wisconsin, w^hich, I think, was earJ7 
in May, I heard oike dairyman get up aaid say that the skimmed mil: 
wrjfcs the profrt they got for their milt in dairying; that the buttei' la; 
paid for the cost of production, and the skirrrmed milk was 4ihe proii;. 
find the more they ^ot for the skinuned milk the greater profit tlie; 
miade. 

Ifc. ToaGT. That gentikrman represented simply «n isolated cast . 
Xou undeistand that the dairying industry in ^eikeraJ is opposed t< 
the manufacture of this substitute ? 

Mr. Hatwakd. That mscy haT^e been an isolated case, Mr. Toiir: 
but there were two or three jnen representing a .great numbei a' 
•dairymen in WisconBiD that nGffi.de that statement. 

Mr. AswELL. They are not opposed to getting a better price fcr 
their skimmed milk. 

Mr. Hatwaed. Kot &! all, and at the present time the con[jpoun(t- 
milk noLanufacturere are paying about 67 cents a hundred poundb lo: 
Iheir skimnied milk, take it or lea^e it. 

Mr. ToiGT. Allow me to interrupt you there. I know -somethinr 
al:>out the g^entleman you refer to as having appeared in TTisconsii. 
before the committee. I think lie was a man who wias in the employ 
•of the Hebe Go. 

IMr. Hatwaed. I do not know about that. 

Mr. ToieT. I am «oinf armed. 

Mr. A^WELL. Mr. McKee could «2Dswer that. 

Mr. McSsse:. I would like t© make that carrection. Be w^as noi 
in the employ of the Camatian Co. or the Hel>e Co. That statemen 
wifcs made by Mr. Harris, of the Wiscanshi Butter, Cheese .& F^gf ; C <.., 
of Elk Horn, Wis. Tbs saxne ^^tement was ako mcade by ^r. 
Hedden, vice prmdeet of a, 'Gcmdensed sulk cconpany. 

Mr. ToiGT, Is Mr.. Harris an *otual farmer '( 

Mr. McKe£. Mr. Harris is in the manufacturing busmeee^ inanu- 
f acturing evaporated Tnilk and milk tsfflnpounds. 

Mr. Tgsbt. Then be is ncFt a dairyman. 

Mr.. M nitviRR, I did not get the question. Tha;t ^faatiBimfiiPt wa> 
nftade by a f aiSBflr, Mr. Srownlee. 

Mr, Hatwjocd. The point which I w^anted to basng oi:rt; wm& tiia* 
the dairjmen who were supplying their ^inxmed milk, for milk 
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compounds were being paid at that time 67 cents a hundred pounds 
for their product, take it or leave it, and the testimony brought out 
that 80 per cent were leaving it at that price. Now, that is about 
four times the feeding value of skimmed milk. It is an old rule 
that skimmed milk is woriJi one-third the price of a bushel of corn 
and a bushel of com has been selling lately for 45 cents, so that 
skimmed milk on that basis is worth 15 cents, whereas these men 
were getting 67 cents a hundred pounds for their skimmed milk. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. In other words, 100 pounds of skimmed milk is 
worth one-third of a bushel of com ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes; that is what I meant exactly. 

Mr. VoiGT. You do not want to put this committee under the 
impression that there is any considerable number of dairymen in 
this country who favor the manufacture of this substitute ? 

Mr. Hayward. I want to put the gentlemen of this committee 
under this impression: That the dairymen who are so fortunate aa 
to be able to get 67 cents a hundred pounds for skimmed^milk at 
this time are not opposed to this product. 

Mr. VoiOT. You understand that all the dairying societies and all 
the farming organizations of the country are opposed to the manu- 
facture of tnis substitute ? 

Mr. Hayward. I fully realize that the dairym^i who are being 

"hit, perhaps, by the competition of these products are fully against 

it, but I have yet to hear of dairymen who are so situated that they 

can sell their skimmed milk for 67 cents a hundred poimds opposing 

these products. 

Mr. Clarke. The Meridale farm in Delaware County, N. Y., in 
my district, belongs to your company. 

Mr. Hayward. Yes. 

Mr. Clarke. Do you know what they are paying for skimmed 
milk now ? '^ 

Mr. Hayward. No, I do not. They are making skimmed milk 
powder, and I do not know what they are paying for it, Mr, Clarke^ 
They are getting it, of course, as cheap as they can. 

Mr. VoiGT. Mr, Hayward, let me ask you this question: The men 
who manufacture this substitute do not pay the farmers any more 
for their milk than the people who malce the straight condensed 
milk or the men who make butter ? 

Mr. Hayward. I imderstand, Mr. Voigt, that the manufacturers 
of these compounds have got to pay more for their butter fat and 
skimmed miltc than they would pay if they made butter alone, and 
that these compounds are offering a market for the skimmed milkw 

Mr. VoiQT. Are the manufacturers of this compound paying any 
more to the farmer for his milk than the man wno manes straight 
eyaporated milk ? 

Mr. Hayward. I do not know. I presume not. I should not 
think he would. 

Mr. Voigt. Then I fail to see how the fact that this compound is 
made will benefit the farmer. 

Mr. AswELL. It gives him a wider market. 

Mr. Hayward. It gives a wider market for his skimmed milk.; 
Here is the situation: The highest price for milk is paid in lix}ui4 
form where it goes into the direct channels of consumption in tte 
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cities. The next highest price is paid by condenseries, and I sup-^ 
pose I would include in that class the manufacturers of milk com- 
pounds. The next highest price is paid for butter making and the 
next highest price for oieese making. 

Mr. VoiQT. If your argument is a good one, I fail to see why all 
the dairying and farm organizations should not come up here and 
favor this compound, because, according to your view, it would be 
money in their pockets. 

Mr. Haywabd. No, sir; because the dairymen who supply milk to 
the condensers would have no advantage in onning here. They are- 
now supplying as much milk as the compound manufacturers are 
buying. As for the butter makers, who ore being hit by this com- 
petition, if they should come here and be in favor of this bill, and I 
understand they are 

Mr. VoiGT (mterposing) . Do you imderstand that the butter 
makers are in favor of this bill ? 

Mr. Bayward. Thev are in favor of this bill; yes, sir; for the^ 
reason that some of these compound manufacturers can pay higher 
prices for their milk than the butter makers can, and they can have 
the skimmed milk back on the farm for feeding to the cows. 

Mr. VoiGT. Then, if your argument is correct, the dairymen- 
throughout the country, in order to get better prices for skimmed 
milk, should all join in favor of a large production of this sort ? 

Mr. Hayward. I do not think that is stated correctly, for the 
reasons that I have given. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Where does a company like yours^ 
get its raw products ? Does it buy the whole milk? 

Mr. Hayward. It buys whole milk. I am an advertiser for this 
product, Hebe, and I can not speak by the book on that phase of it, 
as some members of the firm could, but my understanding is that they 
buy whole milk, out and out. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. Then they are directly in compe- 
tition with the creameries which have to buy milk for the purpose of 
making butter ? 

Mr. Hayward. But they pay the farmer a better price for it, and 
they can afford to do that, because they utilize skimmed milk. The* 
butter makers can not pay the same price for it, because they do not 
utilize the skimmed milk. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I do not think that is the question about which the 
committee is so much concerned; that is, the business or financial 
question or the question of its competition with the producers of 
butter, cheese, etc. What we want to know is something regarding; 
the value of it as a food product and whether or not it is detrimental 
if used in the way it is put on the market. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I askecf that question for the purpose 
of bringing out the whole proposition as to how they conduct their 
business with reference to the things that they are in competition 
with. 

Mr. Hayward. I had about concluded my remarks. There are 
two questions involved, one whether it is a menace to the public 
health, and the second is the economic question. Now, whether or 
not this product would have any effect upon the butter industry, as- 
such, personaUy, and from a long study, I do not think that it will. 
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Mr. VoiGT. Is it not a fact that a given quantity of this com- 
pound will practically drive out an equivalent quantity of milk or 
condensed milk? 

Mr. Hayward. No, sir ; I do not think so. 

Mr. VoiGT. Then, it is your idea that there is an additional con- 
sumption in the country ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. You think that if this compound were totally removed 
from the market this moment, there would be just the same con- 
sumption of milk or condensed milk ? 

Wr, Hayward. As such yes, sir; but not for cooking and baking. 
This compound is made and furnished for use in cooking and baking, 
and if it were removed from the market the consumption of milk or 
condensed milk for the purposes it is now used for would go on just 
the same; but the people would not use skimmed milk as much as 
they do now for cooking purposes. I believe that this compound is 
just a step in economic progress. The other dav I was talking to a 
man who manufactured whole milk powder, ancf he said that one of 
the difficulties in making whole milk powder was in getting it to keep. 
As you know, butter fat is made up of 10 different fats, seven of 
which are very unstable, and this manufacturer is taking out some 
few, but not all, of those seven fats, in order to get a milk powder 
that will keep. 

Mr. VoiGT. Your idea is that if the manufacturers of this com- 
pound should jump their production ten or twenty times the propor- 
tion of to-day, it would not injure the dairying business ? 

Mr. Hayward. No, sir. You can not have that product without 
having the cow. Ninety-six per cent of the product comes from the 
cow, and, as I have said, you can not have it without having the cow. 

Mi. Voigt. Did you say that the Hfebe Co. was advertising ex- 
tensively through your firm ? 

Mr. Hayward. i es, sir; we advertise it. 

Mr. Voigt. Do you also advertise the Hebe Co.'s condensed milk? 

Mr. Hayward. No, sir. 

Mr. Voigt. You handle the compound ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Voigt. Do you spend considerable money advertising it ? 

Mr. Hayward. 1 do not know how much they spend. 

Mr. Voigt. Have you any copies of their advertisements with you ? 

Mr. Hayward. There are some copies here, but I have none with 
me. 

Mr. Ten Eyok. If you take pure milk as it comes from the cow and 
mix it with pastrv to make pies, what effect does the cooking have on 
the vitamins of the milk ? 

Mr. Hayward. I think that depends upon the height of the tem- 

{►erature and the length of time it is subjected to such temperatures, 
f it is heated to a high enough temperature and is subjected to that 
temperature long enough, it will kill them. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I would like to know whether or not for cooking 
purposes this compound and pure milk are practically the same, or 
whether the vitamins are killed in both so that those two articles of 
food, Hebe and real milk; become really the same after cooking. I 
want to know whether there are some vitamins left in the case of milk. 
If they are still left in the case of toilk, th^n would not it be a great 
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<loal better to use milk for pastries and other like things ? If the vita- 
mins are killed in both, then of course there would be practically no 
diflerence between the two. I would like to have that information 
brought out in a scientific way. 

Mr. IIayward. If they are killed in one, they would be killed in the 
other. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. There is hardly any in the one of them. 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir; they are in both of them. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. But there is not as much in one as there is in the 
other. 

Mr. Hayward. No, sir. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. There is not as much of vitamins in this compound 
as there is in milk as it comes from the cow. In using the same 
amount of each in a mixture or in a pastry there would be more benefit 
from the use of milk to the individual who eats it, provided the vita- 
mins are not killed in the cooking. 

Mr. AswELL. If they are killed in one, they are killed in the other. 

Mr. Ten Ii^yck. I want to know the real facts in regard to that. I 
think that is the crux of the situation here to-day — that is, its use as 
an ingredient in the food that we cook. 

Mr. Hayward. I will not undertake to answer that question. I 
am not a scientist along vitamines lines. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You made one statement that at- 
tracted my attention when you said that some ninety-odd per cent of 
this product comes from the cow. 

Mr. Hayward. I said 06 per cent. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That is,' 96 per cent of this- product 
comes from the cow? 

Mr. Hayward. I was mistaken there. It is 92 per cent. My 
thought was that there was 96 per cent skimmed milk and 4 per cent 
coconut fat, but it is 92 per cent. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Ninety-two per cent is milk? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir; 92 per cent of it is skimmed milk. 

Mr. ^IcLaughlin of Michigan. And 8 per cent is coconut fat? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaucjhlix of Michigan. In that connection, what is the 
meaning of this statement on the label: ^'Contains 7.8 per cent vege- 
table fat, 2o.5 per cent total solids^' ? Please explain that. 

Mr. Hayward. That means that 17.8 per cent of the 25 per cent 
are milk solids and fats and that 7.8 per cent of the 25 per cent, or 
25 A per cent, is vegetable fat. 

Mr. VoiGT. And the balance is water ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes. sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. The vegetable-fat content of this product comes into 
direct competition with the cow, does it not ? 

Mr. Hayward. I think it does. 

Mr. Aswell. Why should it not ? 

Mr. Hayward. I am saying that it does. 

Mr. VoiGT. AloniX the same line of mv other question, vou sav that 
only about 8 per cent of this product is coconut oil. but in the last 
hearing there was a statement to the effect that in 1920 7,000,000 

Founds of coconut oil were used in the manufacture of filled milk, 
t seems to me that if that 8 per cent would constitute 7,000,000 
pounds of coconut oil. there would be a little inconsistency there. 
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Mr. Haywahd. No, sir; there were 87,000,000 pounds, in round 
numbers, of milk-compound products that year, and 8 per cent of 
87,000,000 pounds would be nearly 6,000,000 pounds of coconut fat. 
I can not vouch for those figures, however. 

Mr. VoiGT. The average cow produces about 150 pounds of butter 
fat per anniim. 

Mr. Haywaed. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. That being true, if 7,000,000 pounds of coconut fat 
were used in this compound, that would show that a great many 
thousands of cows are displaced by the coconut fat in the compoimd. 

Mr. Hayward. You should not forget that the 8,000,000 pounds 
of butter fat came out of skimmed milk not fit for human consump- 
tion and it was not wasted, lost, or thrown away but went into the 
channels of human consumption, so that the consuming public got the 
benefit of the 8,000,000 pounds of butter fat. 

Mr. VoiGT. If you placed on the market so many; milUon pounds 
of coconut fat, does it not follow that you are decreasing the quantity 
of butter fat on the market ? 

Mr. Hayward. No, sir; you are increasing the butter fat on the 
market, and that is the economic side of this situation. The ques- 
tion, to my mind, is whether it is really a detriment to the butter 
business. 

Mr. VoiGT. You think that all of the dairy organizations and farm 
organizations have the thing sized up wrong? 

Mr. Hayward. No, sir. 1 may be wrong, and I was wrong once. 
I fought the oleomargarine interests as secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Dairymens^ Association. What we wanted there was to make 
oleomargarine stand on its own feet. 

Mr. VoiGT. You held a different position then from what you have 
now? 

Mr. Haywari/. Yes, sir; but my principles are the sanie to-day as 
they were then. So long as a product is sold for what it is, ana so 
long as it is wholesome, it has a right to be in trade. 

Mr. Jaooway. Provided it is marked so that it will deceive no one. 

ilr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. I am trying to make a brief summary of your 
testimonv, and, if I understand you, it comes to this, that the prep- 
aration known as Hebe serves many useful functions as a food 
product ? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. The next thing you said was that it would not do 
*any good to feed it to children, but that if it were fed to children it 
would not hurt them.' 

Mr. Hayward. No, sir; if it were fed to them inadvertently for a 
little while. 

Mr. Jacoway. Did you state to the committee that the dairy 
associations of this coimtry, or a great majority of them, are in favor 
of this bill? 

Mr. Hayward. I believe that a great majority of the organized 
dairymen are in favor of this bill. I understand that they are in 
favor of the passage of the bill. 

Mr. VoiGT. Do you know of any opposition ? 

6023a— 21-— SEB H 5 
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Mr. Hatward. Not among the organized dairymen. I know that 
some of the unorganized dairymen are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. VoiGT. Do you know whether this compound is sold by grocers 
and advertised in the newspapers as milk ? 

Mr. Hayward. No, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. It is advertised right here in Washington by grocers as 
Hebe milk. 

Mr. Hayward. That is a very serious mistake and is against the 
policy of the manufacturers. 

Mr. Jacoway. Does not that much of Hebe, when consumed by the 
American public, take the place of that much milk ? 

Mr. Hayward. I wnll answer that Question, not by saying yes or no, 
but by saying this: I believe that tnat amount of Hebe consumed 
to-day, as it is, in cooking and baking, is an additional output or outlet 
for milk. 

Mr. Jacoway. Then, it would not come into serious competition 
with the cow ? 

Mr. Hayward. No, sir; I am confident of that, because you can not 
have anv of it without the cow. 

Mr. V oiGT. If the housewife did not have Hebe, would she use milk 1 

Mr. Hayward. She could not use condensed milk in baking. 

Mr. VoiGT. But ordinarv milk ? 

Mr. Hayward. She could, but the price is higher. The question 
of trade comes in there. 

Mr. VoiGT. Then, you will admit that if the housewife did not have 
Hebe, or some similar compound, she would use milk ? 

Mr. Hayward. Suppose she should — would that help the dairy 
interests ? 

Mr. VoiGT. I am trying to find out whether it displaces milk. 

Mr. Hayward. No, sir; I do not think it does, because no other 
form of milk has ever been advertised or has made a place for itself as 
a cooking and baking ingredient. This compound occupies this field. 

Mr. Clarke. I have just returned from Delaware County, and the 
sentiment up there in my country seems to be very much in favor of 
this proposed legislation. 

Mr. Hayward. I would expect it to be so. 

Mr. VoiGT. Let me read from one of your advertisements just a 
minute. One of the advertisements that you have produced here 
says: ''Use Hebe for cream of tomato soup, creamed shrimp, oyster 

{)ie, hot biscuits, rolls, bread, cottage pudding, custard sauce, choco- 
ate, and cocoa. Serve it with tea and cofl^^ee, too." One of your 
advertisements says to use it for salad dressing, banana fritters, etc. 

Mr. Hayw^ard. That is, for cooking and baking. 

Mr. VoiGT. This is what another advertisement says, ''Use Hebe 
for cream of tomato soup, fried chicken, creamed gravy, creamed 
fish flakes, creamed sweetbreads, asparagus in creamed sauce, lettuce 
with Hebe mayonnaise, coconut layer cake, chocolate and cocoa." 
Now, in all of those things, there is no housewife but w^ould use milk 
instead of that compound, if she could not get the compound. 

Mr. Hayward. Sne probably would not. She never has, as I 
understand. 

Mr. VoiGT. She has used it in tea and coffee. 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, sir; but this company does not advocate the 
use of the compound for tea and coffee, but lor cooking and baking. 
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You said, Mr. Clarke, that the people in Delaware County, N. Y., 
were in favor of this bill. They are also in favor of a bill or ruling 
which is before the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that would 
put a tax of 10 cents per pound upon powdered milk made in cen- 
tralized creameries, it is a question of whose shoe pinches. K 
that ruling goes into effect and tne product of the centralized creamery 
is taxed 10 per cent, it will put all of the dairymen in Kansas and 
Wisconsin out of business. 

Mr. Clarke. The point I am trying to get at is to what extent, if 
any, it does enter into competition with real dairy products. It is a 
question of how wisely they have been educated and led. Of course, 
I could go back and tell them that if I were not representing them in 
Congress in the way they desired, or if they wanted somebody else 
to represent them on that proposition, they could get him. 

Mr. McLaught.in of Michigan. Why do you say tnat your company 
does not advocate this Hebe compound for tea and coffee, when you 
find on almost every page of your pamphlet here advertising th« 
product the recommendation to use it in tea and coffee ? 

Mr. Hayward. Since that pamphlet was printed, there has been a 
revision of the label. 

Mr. McLaitghlin of Michigan. This is dated 1921. 

Mr. Hayward. I will ask Mr. McKee to answer that question, butt 
the labels in use to-day are different. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I am talking about the circular, or 
this advertising pamphlet. 

STATEMENT OF ME. PAUL E. McKEE, SECBETABT, CAEITA- 
TIOH MILK PEODTJCTS CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. McKee. With respect to the change in the label, I can state 
that our advertising campaign was planned a long time in advance. 
and since that matter was gotten out, we have intentionally changea 
it so as to confine the product exclusively to cooking and baking usee. 
For use in tea and coffee it came in competition with Carnation 
evaporated milk, one of our products, and we changed it, as I have 
said, so as to confine it exclusively to use in cooking and baking. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. This is one of the latest advertise- 
ments. Here is one of the labels which you put into my hands, and 
it is recommended for use in cooking and baking and also in tea and 
coffee. 

Mr. McKee. We have changed that label. 

Mr. Jacoway. Then you have changed the label ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes, sir; and it is only recommended for cooking and 
baking. 

Mr. Jacoway. You have gotten out a new label and you have 
changed the wording of your new label so as to confine it to cooking 
and baking, cutting out tea and coffee ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. Then, neither of these labels reflects what you want 
it to reflect ? 

Mr. McKee, No, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. On this revised label, which you sav is your last 
label, you recommend it for cooking, baking, tea, and coft'ee. You 
have made an amendment to this old label, and then you have 
amended your amendment. 
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Mr. McKee. It is our desire to put this product upon the market 
for exactly what it is, and we did not want it to come into competi- 
tion wnth evaporated milk, and we found that it was in competition 
with Carnation milk. We wanted to develop a market for this 
product in addition to the market for evaporated milk. We were 
trying to confine the product to that purpose, realizing that evapo- 
rated milk never had been accepted by the housewife for cooking and 
baking purposes. In other words, that particular field had never 
been aeveloped by the canned milk industry. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You did that because of business reasons, and 
not because it was deleterious to health ? 

Mr. McKee. There is nothing deleterious to health in the product. 

Mr. VoiGT. Is any of it being exported ? 

Mr. McKee. No, sir; that market is not being developed. There 
has never been any export business in evaporated -milk products 
except during the war. We are developing that market for Carnation 
milk. In further answer to your question in regard to the export 
business, during the war a very large business was done in the ex- 

f)ortation of evaporated milk from this country. That demand came 
rom the armies in Europe and from France. Prior to the war there 
was very little business done in P^urope by American evaporated- 
milk manufacturers, but since the war the Carnation Co. has en- 
deavored to establish a market for Carnation milk in Europe, parti- 
cularly in England and on the Continent Also, in conjunction with 
two other companies we have expended a great deal of mone}^, from 
which we have gotten no return, in attempting to develop a market 
in England and continental Europe for American milk. 

Mr. Jacoway. You say there has been trouble in developing that 
market: WTiat difficulties did you run up against ? 

Mi\ McKee. In the first place, they require education. It seems 
that the consuming public in England and continental Europe have 
not yet been educated to the use of canned milk to the extent that 
they have been in tliis countrv. There has been an educational 
campaign conducted in this countrv to teach the consuming public 
what the product is. Another difficulty we have had is the natural 
prejudice in some sections against importations from the States. 

Mr, ClvVRKE. Was it not also due to tne high price of sugar entering 
into the manufacture of condensed milk and the rates oi exchange? 

Mr. McKee. The rates of exchange were the principal thing. 

Mr. Clarke. Is it not true to-day that Denmark and Holland arc 
the largest consumers of oleomargarine per capita in the world, and 
that their products are coming into our country with the bai^ open 
and no tariff against them ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes, sir; that is true. I knov\" th«it during the war 
they could manufacture sweet milk in Holland and lay it down at 
New York in oak barrels cheaper than we could produce it here. 

Mr. VoiGT. What is Carnation milk ? 

Mr. McKee. It is whole milk from which the water content has 
been evaporated. Its water content is down to a little less than two 
to one and the product is then run through a homogenizing machine 
which breaks up the globules of fat so that they remain in permanent 
suspension in the milk, so that the cream does not rise. The product 
is tnen sterilized after it goes into the cans. There is nothing added 
to the milk as it comes from the cow, and nothing is taken awaj 
r^^^^T^i o ^jirt ^' "^^ ^ter content. 
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Mr. Ten Eyok. Does that sterilization kill the vitamins ? 

Mr. McKee. That has been the subject of considerable discussion, 
and it is not yet settled. At hearings I have attended, Prof. McCul- 
lom and Dr. Hart have stated that they could not recommend 
evaporated whole milk as satisfactory for food, but not because they 
were satisfied that the fat-soluble A was entirely destroyed, or because 
of the destruction of the water-soluble B. It is my information 
that it has considerable to do with the question of the prevention of 
rickets, although cod-liver oil is the thing most frequently discussed 
in that connection. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. A difference of opinion has been 
expressed here as to whether your industry helps or hurts the pro- 
ducer of milk: What do you say about that? 

Mr. McKee. The prosperity of our business is necessarily depend- 
ent upon the prosperity of the producer. If we> in their opinion, 
manufactured a product that was going to injure the producer, w^ 
would not survive any great length of time, because their prosperity 
is necessarily ours. Wnen we started into the manufacture of this 
compound, we made a very careful investigation as to market con- 
ditions, as to the effect it would have upon the producer and upon the 
question of the proper sale of the product. We knew from our long 
experience in the milk business that there were enormous quantities 
of skimmed milk produced in this coimtry which were not finding 
their way to market as a human food. Of course, a very considerable 

[percentage of the skimoEoed milk was used in feeding stock and in 
eeding hogs. We believed at that time, as we do now, that that is 
the great economic question which faces the dairyman to-day, the 
proper utilization of his by-products, and I do not beUeve that 
auestion is ever going to be solved until a way is found to bring that 
sMtnmed milk on to the market as a human food. We firmly l^lieve 
that the manufacture and sale of a product of this kind under an 
honest label, advertised and sold for exactly what it ip, and the 
establishment of a market for the product for certain specific pur- 
poses is going to help solve that problem. Those who are opposed 
to the manufacture and sale of the product say we are wrong. The 
big economic question is still there. So far as I know, no remedy has 
ever been offered on the part of those opposed to this product. 

The product has be^n damned by the opponents by associating.it 
with filled cheese, a product which came on the market as a fraud, 
no attempt being tnade by the manufacturers of it to establish a 
market for that product imder its true name. It was allowed to 
masquerade as cheese, and unquestionably very seriouslv injured the 
market for the real article. This product has been dubbed filled 
milk, so that the odium which attacned to filled cheese would attach 
to this product. I think that was eminently unfair. This product 
came onto the market under an honest label. The advertising done 
by the manufacturers proclaimed in plain language that it was a 
compound of evaporated skimmed milk and coconut fat. It was not 
sold as evaporated milk or as a substitute for evaporated milk, but 
was sold for exactly what it is. . 

It was the policy of our company to test out the question of 
whether the puolic would accept a product of this kind under a plain 
label telling them exactly what the product is. We know they nave 
done that. 
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Mr. (>LARKE. Mr. McKce, let me ask van a question right there. 
Why is it, then, that you are changing the label ? 

^l^. McKee. We are changing the label, Mr. Clarke, out of defer- 
ence to people who have criticized the product. 

Mr. Clarke. That is fair. 

Mr. McKee. We have had the product on the market for five years. 
No complaint has ever come to us on the part of a purchaser that he 
had been defrauded in the sale of this product. In any litigation 
we have had no consumer has ever been produced in court who would 
come in and say '^1 was imposed upon. I was defrauded in the sale 
of this product to me.'' There is no record which shows that any 
person has ever been injured in the use of this product. When they 
stated that it lacked these vitamines of skimmed milk or that it only 
had 50 per cent of the vitamines and that it might be used as infant 
food, we said, *^ We do not want it used as infant food, and if you 
want us to put on ^Do not use for milk in infant feeding' we will 
put that on.^' 

Mr. Clarke. But do you not think there have been other products 
similarly compounded and offered for sale that have had a tendency 
to fraudulently put over something on the general purchasing and 
ignorant public ? 

Mr. McKee. You mean where the labeling has not been perfectly 
plain ? 

Mr. Clarke. Yes. 

Mr. McKee. I think that is perfectly true, and I want to say 
further that the Carnation Co. and the Ilebe Co., which are allied in 
interest, have always been in favor of any reasonable regulatory meas- 
ure in regard to the manufacture and labeling and sale of this product. 
This label was adopted after conferences with the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture and with the food-control of&cials 
of a number of States, and we adopted this label at their suggestion 
and upon their recommendation, and we have said to them: '^Gen- 
tlemen, if there is anything else we should put upon the label or leave 
off of the label in order that the product shall be sold for what it is, 
we w411 be very glad to have your suggestions and to follow them." 

Now, I do know that there are manufacturers of this product who 
have not made their label as fair as it should be, but they are going 
to change that label. I have had assurances from every man in the 
industrv and I have been trying to urge upon them to do that for the 
last year. So far as regulation is concerned which shall prescribe 
what shall be on the label and what shall not be on the label, we are 
perfect Iv willing to submit to any regulation of that kind. We want 
the procluct sold for what it is and not sold for evaporated milk. 

Mr. Clarke. Do you think the pure food and drugs act goes far 
enough to meet the requirements here I 

Mr. McKee. No: I cio not. I think that some regulatory measui'e 
could be adopt<?d which would insure the product being properly 
labeleil, and I might say that that also applies to a great many other 
wholesome compounds which are on the market. 

Mr. McLAroHLix of Michis^an. Mr. McKee, the hearins: will have 
t<> be adjourned now, and Mr, Haugen directs me to say that the com- 
mitt-ee will stand in recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

(The committ<?e thereupon adjourned until Thursday, July 7, 1921. 
at 10 o'clock a m.") 
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Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 

Thursday J July 7, 1921. 

The committee met at 10 o^clock a. m., Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen 
(chairman) presidiijg. 

There were present: Mr. Haugen, Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan, 
Mr. Purnell, Mr. Voigt, Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska, Mr. Tincher, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Hays, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Gernerd, 
Mr. Clague, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Jacowav, Mr. Rainey, Mr. Aswell, Mr. 
Kincheloe, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Ten Eyck. 

Mr. Kjnoheloe. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and the Chief of the Dairy Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture be invited and requested to come before 
the committee on this bill. 

Mr. Aswell. Mr. Chairman, may I make an inquiry before we 
begin the hearings this morning? We are devoting a great deal of 
time to hearings on various food products. I am informed that under 
the direction of Mr. Herbert Hoover there has been quite a fund 
assembled in the Leland Stanford University, of California, for the 
establishment of a research laboratory, the primary purpose of which 
is to pass upon all food products. That is their busmess and it is of 
countrywide importance. It is the highest authority in the land, and I 
wondered why we could not submit some of these questions to this 

Seat university of research under the direction of Mr. Herbert 
oover, and save a lot of time, energy, and annoyance. 

Mr. Clarke. It seems to me that is good, horse sense. 

Mr. Aswell. I understand he has collected a fund for the specific 
purpose of passing on any food products about which there is any 
question, and it seemed to me that the committee might simply make 
a request to Mr. Hoover to have this question investigated and 
reported upon. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I think that is all right. 

The Chairman. We will first take up the suggestion made by Mr. 
Encheloe that the committee invite the Chief of the Dairy Division 
and also the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry to appear before the 
committee on this bill, and without objection it will be so ordered. 

(On motion of Mr. Aswell the chairman was authorized to fix the 
date for all hearings.) 

The Chairman. Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I want to introduce a gentleman who 
has had an opportunity to study this question not only from the point 
of view of a physician but from the aspect of i-ts effect on the con- 
suming public. This gentleman is the industrial physician for the 
American Smelting & Refining Co.; the Barber Asphalt Paving Co.; 
the Vacuum Oil Co., of Perth Amboy; the United Lead Co.; the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co.; the Standard Underground 
Cable Co.; the Raritan Copper Works; the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., and the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. — ^Dr. William E. Ramsay. 

STATEMENT OF DB. WILLIAM E. BAMSAT, OF PEBTH AMBOT, 

K. J. 

Dr. Ramsay. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I know how to sympathize with you in conducting prolonged hearings 
in this hot weatner, especially on scientific subjects. I am going to 
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cut out the scientific end of it as much as I possibly can, and get down 
to the real, practical end of the matter. 

A statement was made at the hearing yesterday that brought up 
the question of the people in humble circumstances buying this milk 
under misrepresentation. I am speaking now from the standpoint 
of the industrial physician. My work brings me in contact with 
people in the industries, the working people, and brings me in contact 
with their homes. In connection with the plants with which I am 
connected, I am not on\j supposed to take care of the men in their 
employment but also their welfare at home, and with my assistants 
and nurses I keep in constant touch with their mode of living and 
their diet and otner things that go to their social welfare and social 
makeup.' 

I heard it stated yesterday that these people could not read the 
labels. I agree with you that that is true, and the majority of the 

Eeople in these plants are people from central Europe, Poles, Slavs, 
[ungarians, and, in fact, all nationalities, but my experience has 
taught me that probably they are the most careful students of food 
economy that we have. They can teach us how to economize in 
foods. They can teach the average American family how to not only 
economize in foods but I really believe they know more of the real 
food values than do the people in the ordinary walks of life. They 
do not know very much about vitamines, it is true; in fact, I do not. 

Mr. AswELL. Who does know anything about vitamines ? 

Dr. Ramsay. I was going to say that whenever I hear a discussion 
on vitamines I am very much reminded of the Scotchman's defini- 
tion of psychology, who said that psychology was a man talking 
about something he knew nothing about to people who did not under- 
stand what he was saying. 

If you are to judge your foodstuffs entirely by their vitamine 
value, I think you win begin to eliminate foodstuffs by the score, and 
it is a question in my mind how quickly we will attack milk itself. 

Mr. Clarke. Just a moment. Doctor. You did not mean to be 
personal, did you? 

Dr. Ramsay. I hope not. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. As one member of the committee I will plead 
guilty. 

Dr. Ramsay. Gentlemen, I am fairly familiar with hearings. I 
have served seven years in the New Jersey State Legislature, both in 
the senate and in the assembly, and for three years I was chairman 
of the public health committee, and so I am quite used to listening to 
scientific discussions and can sympathize with you all. 

Now, these people do not read labels, but I will guarantee that 
they will know more about the contents of that can before they will 
buy it than the average, intelligent college graduate, for the reason 
that they go to their grocer and when he offers it for sale they want 
to know what it contains, and woe unto the man who fools one of 
these poor, ignorant people, as they are supposed to be. They can 
not read or write, but he has got to tell them what it is before they 
use it; and to that end, gentlemen, I have investigated, through my 
assistants and through my nurses, as to what use this product is put 
to in the homes, and I find that it is used by them for cooking pur- 
poses. I find that in some cases they use it in their coffee, wnich 
does not enter into infant feeding. 
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Mr. KiNCHELOE. "^octor, is that injurious? 

Dr. Ramsay. No. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I mean, is it injurious to use it in tea and coflfee ? 

Dr. Ramsay. No. I think vou could drink that right out of the 
can and it would be beneficial, because it is simply skimmed milk with 
vegetable oil added, so stated on the label, and so advertised by the 
company. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. The reason I asked you that question was that 
some of them stated here yesterday that they were no longer adver- 
tising it for tea and coffee; but even if it is used for that purpose, it is 
not good stuff for that purpose ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Absolutely. There is absolutely no objection to it. 
The amount of food value in the milk that you put into a cup of coiBfee 
or into a cup of tea is so infinitesimal that it is hardly worthy of dis- 
cussion. Tnis makes it more palatable and answers the same pur-- 
pose, because it coagulates the tannin in the tea or the tannin in the 
coffee, which you get from the albumen in the milk, and that still 
remains in this preparation. 

Mr. Clabke. Have your investigations covered other brands of 
this product as well as the Hebe ? 

Dr, Ram8AT. The only one I know anything about is the Hebe. 
I want to say that in the section in which I Uve I have even gone so 
far as to find out what the sale of the product is. There are over 700 
cases per month sold in mv immediate vicinity, and the great bulk of 
those sales, as stated by the grocers, is among these people in indus- 
trial life who are figuring it out and have figured it out from the stand- 
point of food economy. 

Mr. Ten Eyok. How large is that immediate vicinity to which you 
refer to ? 

Dr. Ramsay. The city of Perth Amboy, which is purely an indus* 
trial center. 

Mr. Aswell. After they use it once or twice and try it out, do they 
come back and buy it again ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Yes; they do. 

Mr. Aswell. That is, does the sale of the product increase after 
they experiment with it day after day. 

Dr. Ramsay. The sales have increased. My information along 
that line was obtained first from the wholesale grocer, and then I got 
a list of the stores to which it was sold in the neighborhood in which 
Day work carries me, and I also inquired of those grocers what it was 
sold for, and found that it is sold as a cooking milk compound. 

Mr. Jones. What does that can retail for on the average ? 

Dr. Ramsay. I really coidd not tell you. I do not know the retail 
value. 

Mr. Davis. Perhaps Mr. McKee can teU you that. 

Mr. Parker. It retails for about 10 cents. 

Mr. Jones. Does it sell at practically the same price as condensed 
niilk at retail ? 

Mr. Parker. No; from two to three cents a can less. The differ- 
ential in the jobbing price is about $1.50. 

Mr. JoNE!&. That is the price to the retailer? 

Mr. Parker. No; that is the price to the wholesale grocer, but 
that same ratio carries right straight through. 
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Dr. Ramsay. The thing that appealed to me strongly in the psy- 
chology of these people, and the reason why this has appealed to me 
is on account of the cost of living. I do not believe that any of you 
realize the question of conservation of food as practiced by the people 
with whom they have this sale. I think if I told you just one or two 
little instances along that line it would be helpful. When they kill a 
chicken they save the blood and they also take the intestines and 
take off every particle of fat and conserve the fat for its food value. 
They take the feet and scale them off, and there is absolutely nothing 
about a chicken that those people do not conserve for its food value. 
One other point: In a Polish or Hungarian boarding house, where the 
boarding-house mistress has 4 or 5 or perhaps 10 men boarding, 
every man buys his own piece of meat. She labels it in such a way 
that she knows it. One man will want a half pound of meat and 
another man will want three quarters of a pound. That meat is 
bought by her every morning, and when their noonday meal is made, 
this meat is all put in a pot and cooked together, and the individual 
piece of meat is taken out and served to the man who buys three- 
quarters of a pound and to the man who buys half a pound of meat, 
and so on, and then the soup stock or the gravy or wnatever it may 
be called goes to the general use. The boarding-house mistress 
furnishes the bread. 

Mr. AswELL. That is cooperation. 

Dr. Ramsay. It is. It is absolutely the most wonderful study of 
food economy you can find among the people. Now, when it comes 
to the question of that which is used in common, for instance, their 
breadstuffs, the boarding-house mistress makes the bread. They 
will not use bakers' bread. They have their own homemade bread, 
and that bread has got to be of a good quality or else she hears 
from it, and I find they use this milk compound in the manufacture 
of their bread. They will not take a water-made bread. They will 
not stand for it and would resent it, and for that reason there is a 
larger market for this product among the Polish, Hungarian, Slavish, 
and Russian people than there is among other classes of people, 
and I do not find any of them starving to death. I have never seen 
a child fed on this compound, and my nui*ses report to me they do 
not find that it is used in infant feeding. The only case where it is 
used in general use for food, as I have been able to find, is in tea 
and coffee, and as I say, gentlemen, the quantity is so infinitesimal 
that even though it was mjurious, which it is not, that could not 
come under the head of a foodstuff. 

Mr. AswELL. If you put that compound in coffee or tea, you would 
have the advantage of the coconut oil which is in it, because if you 
go down to the House Restaurant here and ask for cream you get 
skimmed milk, and if you ask for half and half, you get half milk 
and half water. 

Dr. Ramsay. And as I have already stated, these people are very 
careful. I will be pleased, gentlemen, if there is anything along the 
line of work I am here to represent if you would ask me about it. 
There are some things I may have omitted, but I will be only too 
glad to go into as full a discussion of this matter as I can, but it is 

Eretty hard for me to tell what you do not know about it, but I will 
e pleased to answer any questions you may desire to as • 
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Mr. KiNCHELOE. Doctor, of course, in a few of the States the dahy 
interest is, of course, the leading industry, practically, and therefore 
the people who live there or adjacent thereto have no trouble in 
getting milk, if they want it, but is it not a fact that there is a great 
portion of territory of the United States in which there are small 
towns where the people not only do not have any cows but where 
there is no dair^ring industry close by and where they can not get the 
pure milk even if they wanted it ? 

Dr. Ramsay. That is very true, and another very important fact 
is the difficulty of keeping fresh milk in these tenement houses 
where they have no ice. When they get their fresh milk it is used 
for the fresh-milk purposes immediately, and the milk compounds 
and condensed milks, and the other nailk preparations they can 
keep verv much better, and to them it is a matter of economy from 
the standpoint of the ice proposition. 

Now, gentlemen, this thought appeals to me. I heard the sug- 
gestion offered about leaving this to the department for the investi- 
gation of food. As a matter of fact, there is nothing contained in 
this preparation that is injurious to public health, and if there is it 
is a matter of police regulation and comes under the public-health 
laws just as much as anything else. As far as the eliinination of it 
from a conamercial point of view is coneemed, I can not see wherein 
it occupies any different position from any of the other milk products 
or from the mayonnaise dressings or any of the preparations put up 
m sealed vessels for food purposes, l can only speak from the 
standpoint of a physician in industrial practice, where this is being 
used among the people, and it is my duty to my concern and to the 
people I represent to see that they are protected in their foodstuffs, 
andf I have never seen any occiasion yet to interfere with any of these 
milk compounds where they are used for the purposes for which they 
have been used. 

Mr. AswELL. Doctor, may I ask you approximately, how many 
people you and your assistants come in contact with ? 

Dr. Ramsay, x ou mean the men in employment ? 

Mr. AswELL. In all your business. 

Dr. Ramsay. Of the men in employment, over 5,000, and in the 
families, that would be more than doubled. 

Mr. VoiGT. Doctor, you say that the people employed by the con- 
cerns you are representing number about 5,000 ? 

Dr. Ramsay. The men in the employment number about 5,000, 
but that does not represent their families. 

Mr. VoiGT. If you multiply that by three or four, figuring a 
family at four, we will say, then you will look after about 20,000 
people. 

Dr. Ramsay. They would hardly increase to that number. A 
great many of these men in the employment are not heads of families 
but are sons of heads of families. I would say that 10,000 would be 
a closer estimate. 

Mr, VoiGT. If you look after 10,000 people, you have not much 
opportunity to give any appreciable part of your time to any one of 
the 10,000, and yours is a sort of general supervising job ? 

Dr. Ramsay. As I stated in my opening remarks, I have assistants 
ftnd nurses who work with me. I nave at the American Smelting & 
Refining Co., a hospital where I treat the cases right there, and at 
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the Raritan Copper Works I also have a hospital, and I also visit at 
their homes, as also do my assistants and my visiting nurses. We 
have visiting nurses who do nothing but look after the social side of 
the homes. 

Mr. VoiGT. Have you personally gone into any of these homes and 
seen them using this Hebe compound ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Oh, yes; I have. 

Mr. VoiGT. I have. 

Dr. Ramsay. I could not give you the exact number, but my daily 
work takes me into their homes right straight along. I do visiting 
work just as well as my assistants. 

Mr. VoiGT. I am simply wondering how much personal attention 
you have given to have seen the use of this compound in the homes 
of these people. 

Dr. Ramsay. In the last month I have made it a special point to 
inquire, because my attention has been particularly • drawn to that 
point. 

Mr. VoiGT. Is there any food product that you have advised these 
people not to use ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Oh, yes. 

Mr. VoiGT. Will you mention those ? 

Dr. RAMaA^Y. I have advised them in a good many cases not to 
use certain classes of butter I have seen there, which was very rancid 
and fly-specked, and so on. I do not recall any of the prepared foods 
that my attention has been called to especially, but very frequently 
I regulate the diet in the homes where I go, and my assistants also do 
she same thing. 

Mr. VoiGT. The only article you have advised against that you can 
recall now is butter ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Oh, no. I have advised against some meats. In 
regulating the diet of patients, you are constantly called upon to 
report on their foodstuSFs and to change their diet and to regulate 
their diet. 

Mr. VoiGT. You are referring now to patients ? 

Dr. Ramsay. .Yes, I am referring to patients. 

Mr. VoiGT. Of course, you regulate the diet of sick people ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Yes. 

Mr. VoiGT. But what I want to know now is whether you have tried 
to recommend or tell these people not to use certain food products? 

Dr. Ramsay. As patients; yes. 

Mr. VoiGT. But not otherwise than as patients ? 

Dr. Ramsay. No. My attention has not been especially directed 
to anything other than along that line. 

Mr. VoiGT. Have you observed any regular condensed milk in the 
homes of these people ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Yes, frequently. 

Mr. VoiGT. Do you regard that as being just as good as the Hebe 
compound ? 

Dr. Ramsay. No objection to it at all. Condensed milk is a per- 
fectly proper article of diet; yes. 

Mr. VoiGT. You do not thmk these people would suffer if they did 
not have this Hebe substitute? 

Dr. Ramsay. No. Neither would they suffer if they did not have 
condensed milk. 
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Mr. VoiGT. That is, you do not want to put the committee under 
the impression that these people are not able to get a sufficient supply 
of fresh milk ? 

Dr. Ramsay. No. The fresh milk is sold to them right along. 

Mr. VoiGT. Do you know of any place in the United States, any 
industrial center, where an ample supply of fresh milk can not be 
obtained ? 

Dr. Ramsay. I do not. 

Mr. VoiGT. You are satisfied in your own mind that these 10,000 
people who are in your charge know exactly what is contained in this 
Hebe can ? 

Dr. Ramsay. I believe that those who buy it and use it do; yes. 
I do not say that the whole 10,000 people are buying Hebe or any 
other milk compound. 

Mr. VoiGT. No; but those of them who use it, you are satisfied, 
know just what the can contains. 

Dr. Ramsay. I am satisfied that a great majority of them do, 
knowing their mode of buying, their mode of conducting their home 
affairs, and knowing about their food economies, I know that these 
people are better posted than people in better circumstances who do 
not take the time to inquire what they are getting. These people do 
take the time to inquire. 

Mr. VoiGT. That is a general statement; but the question I am 
asking you is whether you are satisfied that all the people who do 
use the Hebe compound or a similar compound, and who are under 
your charge, know the contents of the can. 

Dr. Ramsay. I believe the great majority of them do; yes. 

Mr. VoiGT. What do you think about a similar class of people 
who are not under medical supervision ? Do they know the contents 
as well as your people ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Please let me understand just what you mean by 
similar people. 

Mr. VOIGT. Well, take a similar class of people to those that are 
under your supervision but who do not happen to have the benefit 
of medical supervision such as you are hired to give them, do you 
think they know the contents of one of these cans as well as your 
people ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Oh, yes, I do, for the reason that I am not the one 
who has instructed these people in their knowledge of Hebe. My 
only mission was to inquire what they did know about it when 1 
went on that one particular task, and 1 found they were posted and 
the grocers also iniormed me, when I asked them the question, '*Do 
these people know what they are getting V* "They do,'' the}^ said ; "we 
instruct them." You can not sell these people anything unless you 
tell them just wliat it is. They do not buy a C4it in a bag. 

Mr. VoiGT. Of how many grocers did you ask that question ? 

Dr. Ramsay. I should say, roughly, about 8 or 10. 

Mr. VoiGT. Did these grocers know who you were ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Yes; they all know me there. I am well known in 
the town. 

Mr. VoiGT. Thev understood that you did not come there to buy 
milk ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Yes. I told them just what I came there for. 
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Mr. VoiGT. Thev knew vou were a doctor and knew ^/ou Ciiuie to 
ask some fjuostions with reference to it. 

Dr. IiAMSAY. I told them why T erime there. 

Mr. YoiGT. And tliey all knew who you were. 

Dr. Ramsay. Yes; they knew who I was and exactly whnt I I'ame 
for. I made no ''bones'^ about it. I told them why I came and what 
I was trying to in(|uire into. 

Mr. VoiGT. Have you, or anybody under your supervision, ixov 
mnde an attempt to send a stranger around to these stores to ask 
w.'ttt tliis milk was or what it was G:ood for? 

Dr. Kamsay. No; 1 have not. 

Mr. VoiGT. It is your opinion that these foreigners in the employ 
of your companies who can not read the label know more about the 
contents of a can of this substitute than the average college graduate 
in this country? 

Dr. Ramsay. I really do believe they know more than the average 
college graduate who goes in and buys thino-s promiscuously. It is 
really a well-known faxit that our people in buying food products or 
canned goods incjuire very little what they are made of. How many 
people among your acquaintances can tell about a can of pa tie de foi 
gras? They buy it simply because it is pa tie de foi gras, and it is 
also true that half of our people do not know what a truflle is; but 
you ask one of these foreigners what is contained in one of those cans, 
and I y ill bet you that even thouo:h they can not read or write thev 
will give you an intelligent reply as to what it contains. Tliey are a 
most skeptical pec)pje. lliey are really timid and are more careful 
and more discerning; than we j^ive them credit for. Thev aiv ?ilniost 
like the Heathen Clnnee. 

Mr. VoiGT. Then, if the public is entitled to any protection against 
these compounds, it is your judgment that the committee must look 
out for the college gra^luate more than for the ignorant farmer. 

Dr. Ramsay. If you choose to take that construction of it. I 
really believe tiiese people are better protected by their own suspicion, 
a great deal, than our people are who go in and buy something offhand 
or simply from some advertisement or from something they liave seen 
on a bill of fare. 

Mr. VoiGT. Do you think any class of people in this country l)uy 
this compound witliout knowing what it is ? 

Dr. Ramsay. That is possible; oh, yes; that is perfectly possible. 

Mr. VoiGT. Do you think the label always protects the average 
consumer as to the true contents of a can ? 

Dr. Ramsay. No, sir; it does not. You find that right straight 
along in your emulsions of cod liver oil which they claim contain 
35 per cent of pure cod liver oil, and the label will tell you that, and 
I defy anyone to obtain an emulsion with 35 per cent of pure cod 
liver oil, yet they are being sold constantly thi'oughout this country 
and they kuow^ tHey will not keep, and I do not think your mayonnaise 
dressings contain pure olive oil either, but I do believe that that is a 
matter of police regulation and comes under your public health 
department. 

Mr. VoTGT. Then you are fully satisfied that a label can not 
protect the public fully against the contents of canned articles ? 

Dr. Ramsay. No, sir; it does not. 
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Mr. AswELL. Would you prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
any article that is not protected by the label, such as mayonnaise 
dressing and cod liver oil; would you prohibit tlxem from being sold I 

Dr. Kamsay. No; I would not. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. If you are fentirely right in saying 
that this is a matter of police regulation, that means that \he food 
and drugs act that we have thought so much about is a mistake and 
is improper legislation? 

Dr. Ramsay. No; I mean the police regulations and the public 
health authorities have the power in their department of chemistry 
to see whether the products are pure food products, and it can be 
regulated in that way. I think the highest grade of legislation we 
have got is the legislation that protects our food products. 

Mr. VoiGT. Doctor, you are satisfied, as a physician, that a certain 
amoimt of vitamines are necessary for the growth^of children ? 

Dr. Ramsay. We are taught that vitamines are essential. We were 
taught a few years ago that it was criminal to give a child milk that 
was not pasteurized. To-day we are told that pasteurized mUk is 
one of the dangerous things to give a child. Science is ^adually 
developing into a definite proposition. Science to-day is not a 
definite proposition. Science to-day is a matter of a combination of 
theory and definite knowledge, and gradually the theory is being 
replaced by definite knowledge. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. You are talking now of the science of medicine. 

Dr. Ramsay. Yes. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I am a civil engineer. 

Dr. Ramsay. Well, you deal a whole lot with facts and figures. 

Mr. AswELL. But what he says applies to all science, including 
yours. 

Dr. Ramsay. I believe that as our knowledge of vitamines increases 
possibly we will be able to determine which vitamines are really 
necessary. To-day only men who are doing laboratory work and 
doing the most profound laboratory work can even come anywhere 
near telling what he thinks a vitamme is. 

Mr. Asw^ELL. And he is guessing. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. And they do not agree. 

Dr. Ramsay. They do not agree; no, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. Of course, we aU understand that medicine is not a 
strict science, but the fact remains that if we are going to regulate 
or legislate, we must do so in the light of the information wmch is 
obtainable at the present time, and at the present time physicians 
are agreed that a certain quantity of vitamines are necessary for 
the growth of children and are also necessary for adults. 

Dr. Ramsay. That is the general consensus of opinion and yet those 
same men are feeding products to-day in which tne vitamine value is 
not and can not be established. 

Mr. Jacoway. Doctor, what is the meaning of the word '* vita- 
mine''? 

Dr. Ramsay. Vitamine, as nearly as they can get at it, is a certain 
something which is found 

Mr. AswELL. Has anybody ever seen one ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Nobody has ever seen one or caught one, and they 
have not been determined in chemistry. 

Mr. Jacoway. Can you see it with a microscope ? 
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Dr. Ramsay. It is a certain something that is found in foodstuffs 
in various degrees between animal and vegetable products, and in 
various degrees in various v^etables and animals, which have the 
power of building up cell growth. That is as near a definition as 
they have been able to give as to exactly what it is. 

Mr. Jacoway. Is it a thing needed in the balanced meal ? 

Dr. Ramsay. It is a name that is given to a something that goes to 
build up tissue. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Is it vegetable life ? 

Dr. Ramsay. They have not been able to establish its chemistry. 
Even such men as McCoUum 

Mr. Jacoway (interposing). How do they know that it exists? 

Dr. Ramsay. They know that by animal exi)erimentation. 

Mr. Jacoway. But when they make these animal experimentations 
one scientist says ^that a certain result is obtained and another one 
says that he is mistaken about that and a certain other result is 
obtained. 

Dr. Ramsay. Exactly. 

Mr. Jacoway. And you have to learn your lesson all over again. 
We are just traveling around in a circle and come back to where we 
started. 

Dr. Ramsay. That is what I meant when I said that it was so 
indefinite. 

Mr. VoiGT. Doctor, that is not quite a fair statement on your part 
is it ? The doctors are generally agreed that there is such a thing as 
vitamine. 

Dr. Ramsay. Yes; I have said that. 

Mr. VoiGT. And they are all agreed that it is necessary for the 
growth of the human being ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Yes. 

Mr. VoiGT. So that to that extent there is no speculation about 
the subject? 

Dr. Ramsay. I have already said that, that there is a certain some- 
thing that is called a vitamine, but when it comes down to making a 
definite definition of a vitamine they have not been able to do it, and 
it is established entirely upon anunal experimentation. Chemists 
and microscopists and no else has ever been able to isolate whjat is 
known as a vitamine. 

Mr. VoiGT. It being true that the chemists are unable to isolate 
these vitamines, yet they do know of their existence ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Yes. 

Mr. VoiGT. And they do know that it is necessary for human 
growth ? 

Dr. Ramsay. I have stated so; yes. 

Mr. VoiGT. And they also know that vitamines are not found in all 
foodstuffs, and it is also agreed that vitamines are present to the 
largest extent in pure mUk ? 

Dr. Ramsay. It is, as I have stated, found to various degrees in 
different foodstuffs. Some are claimed to carry vitamines to a larger 
degree than others, but there are a great many vitamines that they 
have not been able to isolate. They have simply got a suspicion of 
the existence of them. 

Mr. VoiGT. But the vitamines that the physicians are agreed upon 
at the present date are contained chiefly in milk i 
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Dr. Ramsay. Milk is one of the highest vitamine carriers, so ac- 
knowledged by theorists or by the laboratory workers. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Any higher than eggs ? 

Dr. Ramsay. I believe so; yes. Tae proteins are the active part 
of your egg. That is a nitrogenous food. 

Mr. Jaooway. Doctor, do 1 correctly understand from your testi- 
mony that the vitamines in this Hebe that you manufaxjture 

Mr. Clarke (interposing) . He does not manufacture it. 

Mr. Jacoway. Or that is manufactured, contains certain elements 
of food which it is good to take into the human stomach but not as 
good as other things, perhaps, but that there is deleterious effect 
from using this food? 

Dr. Ramsay. I know of no deleterious effect from evaporated milk, 
which this product is. This is a milk compound, as I am informed, 
which is concentrated, and after the concentration to which some 7 
per cent of a vegetable oil has been added to replace the animal fat 
which has been removed. I know of nothing in tnat which is deleter- 
ious to public health. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. By replacing the animal fat, you 
mean replacing the butter fat ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Yes. 

Mr. McLauohlik #f Michigan. But this does not replace it. 

Dr. Ramsay. It takes the place of the animal fat. 

Mr. McLaughuk of Michigan. It occupies the place but it does not 
supply the food value there was in that animal fat which was removed 
from the milk. 

Dr. Ramsay. I do not think that it does in the same quantity, but 
for cooking it replaces the shortening that is used in order to make it 
essential in cookmg. 

Mr. VoiGT. Do€tpi:> in your investigation of this compound, how 
many different brands did vou find ? 

Dr. Ramsay. To be frank, I w^s not looking for any other. 

Mr. VoiGT. Thon the only brand you are familiar with is Hebe ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Yes, sir; t^at has the largest sale. On inquiry of 
the wholesale grocer, he informed me that this was the brand that 
was sold more than any other of the milk compounds, and I know 
nothing about the others. 

Mr. VOIGT. You have no knowledge of what the other manufac- 
turers put on their labels or wKat they claim for their products ? 

Dr. Ramsay. I really have not; no, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. And you have no knowledge as to what use the other 
compounds are pu<^ to? 

Dr. Ramsay. And I have no knowledge of the composition of the 
other compounds, either; no, sir. 

Mr. KiNCHBLOE.. Doctor, is Dr. Mendel considered a good authority 
by the medical profession ? 

Dr. Ramsay. jDr. Mendel, of Yale, is one of the most able men we 
have in tiie coimtry. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Is he considered as good an authority as Dr. 
McCollum ? 

Dr. Ramsay. 1 think so. 

Mr. KincheijOE. Do you »gree with Dr. McCollum that he knows 
Diore about this than anybody else ? 

e0288— 21-HiBR H 6 
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Dr. Ramsay. I think I would take Dr. wSimon Flexner's opinion as 
well as his. 

Mr. KiN(^iiKLOK. Dr. McCoUum testified that he knew more about 
this pr(>i)ositi()n tlian any other hving man, and I wondered whether 
you ajjjrood witli liim or not. 

Dr. Ramsay. Dr. McCoUum probably knows his own value. 

Mr. KiNCUKLOR. But the pomt I am making is, does the medical 
profession regard Mendel as high an authority as McCoUum ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Yes; and his position would indicate that. Nobody 
eould oeeupy that position m Yale University unless he was an 
authority. 

Mr. VoKrr. Doctor, do you know which one of these two men has 
made a more thorough investigation along this particular line ? 

Dr, Ramsay. 1 really could not say. I was connected with Hopkins 
some years aixo myself, and I know of Dr. McCoUum, who is a very 
able tnan. 1 know Dr. Mendel, and he is also a very able man; and 
I kniny Dr. Simon Flexner, of the Rockefeller Foundation, and they 
are all about the same class of men. 

Mr. VoTOT. Do you know whether Dr. Flexner has made any special 
study of the effect of the vitamines on the human system or on 
animals ^ 

Dr. Ramsay*. Dr, Flexner's work on vitamines is verv exhaustive ; 
yes. Dr, Flexner is a very able man. 

Mr. VoioT. Is it not a fact that Dr. McCollum has made more of a 
study of this particular subject: that is, the value of vitamines in 
feediuij -than any other man in the country? 

Dr. Ramsay. I could not make that statement conscientiously. I 
know he is a yery a bio man, but I think there are a OTeat manv men 
who are now doing more exhaustive work than he and who have not 
written up thoir work yet and have not appeared so much in public 
print as Dr. McOoUum. Dr. McCollum, I think, is better known to 
the public thrxnigh his public appearances than probably Dr. Simon 
Flexi\er. but Dr. Simon Flexner has pn^bably done more exhaustive 
work in the Rockefeller Foundation than Dr. McCollum. and I do 
not think Dr. Flexner 's work in toto has been published. 

The CuAiKMAX. Tell us why they advise agjiinst the u^-e of pas- 
tourir.iHi milk^ 

Dr. Ramsay. BtViiuso ihev claim that by the pr-xess of coi'^king 
or by the pr\x\>ss of heating it you destroy its digestibility, and that 
the cbald is not as well n.ourisheil after fetnling on pasteurizet.! milk 
as it is on na tuna's milk, or the natural article. 

The CuAiKMAN. How dot^ it alTcv: :he or.am or butter? 

Dr. Rvvs.vv. I rt\ally oouid :..>: toll y.^i!. i do r.ot kTH»w, My 
i<^:;r.'ior.\ :s r.ot iriver. frv^ni :h-.-^ s:c^:'.v-5;^;ir.: of a i^rx'xir.d scientist. 
br.t m.^rt^ frv^ni ^ust the rrao!:cf.! extvne^.ie I ir^^T :r. r.iv w>rk, whicli 
tvSj.kt^ me .-r.v^v^r.g :!to ivvr.e ::t ::..t::>tr.:;. •/. e. 

V.r. >'oLvi"o>Hi.iN of XV.V.ic.^:^.. W.v/..i vr.i K .^Ke to exr-r^^s an 

v.^^s.- >^»s ^^ .X '»•■',^ T'.Vi-- - .,' ^ .%•-,>•* - - .% -'^- .- . ■•' c .- *-T**/> "^ ""~- 1"* <.* "^ *H 
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Dr. Ramsay. I really could not say. The only thin^ is that this 
is saving what ordinarily would be a waste product. Now, whether 
it interferes with the sale of milk or not I really could not tell you. 

Mr. Jacoway. Doctor, if you are correct, would it not widen the 
scope of the market for milk and would it not give more people an 
opportunity to sell their milk ? 

Dr. Ramsay. It would be more far-reaching; yes, because as a 
cooking compound this is used in cooking where I do not think they 
would otherwise use fresh milk. 

Mr. Jacoway. What effect woidd it have on the butter market ? 

Dr. Ramsay. It does not; interfere with the butter because there 
is no butter in this. 

Mr. Jacoway. I mean the butter that they get from their milk. 
What effect would that have on the creameries ? 

Dr. Ramsay. That butter has already gone into the market and 
the people have already got the butter. 

Mr. Jacoway. I know they have got the butter, but what effect 
does that have on the creamery market of the country? Does it 
bring that butter into competition with these people ? 

Dr. Ramsay. That is purely a conamercial proposition that I am 
not prepared to answer. 

Mr. VoiGT. Doctor, I think you will admit that this compound 
does, to some extent, displace milk or regular condensed milk. 

Dr. Ramsay. It might replace to some extent regular milk for 
cooking purposes, but I do not think it would replace condensed 
milk so much because condensed milk is so little used, in my ex- 
perience, for cooking purposes. 

Mr. McLaughlin oi Michigan. Doctor, what happens to the 
contents of this can where me can is opened and the contents ex- 
posed to the air? 

Dr. Ramsay. I have seen these cans standing on the table but I 
do not know what effect that has or what preservative there is in it, 
if there is one. That can be better answered by some of the men 
connected with the company. 

Mr. McLauohlik of Michigan. I suppose it will keep all right in 
a refrigerator or under refrigeration, but outside of a refrigerator 
does it get sour or take on any bad quality or taste i 

Dr. Ramsay. I have never neard of any of it souring and I have 
never seen any of it sour. I could not tell you definitely about 
that because I do not know. 

Mr. Davis. May I state in connection with another coconut oil 
compound which we sell rather extensively, the Nuco Nutmargarine, 
that pound for poimd the Nuco Nutmargarine will hold better and 
will be less likely to rancidity than a pound of creamery butter. 

Mr. McLaughlin of M;ichigan. Right alon^ that same line. Doctor, 
what takes place when a can of condensed milk is opened and stands 
exposed to the air ? 

Dr. Ramsay. From my own expei^ience-with it it keeps all right 
except for the flies getting into it or something of that sort. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. How long would it keep in good 
shape ? 

Dr. Ramsay. I have seen condensed milk last quite a long While 
hut I have never timed it. 
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Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. How long ? A minute under water 
is a long time. 

Dr. Ramsay. My impression is they keep condensed milk some 
two or three weeli. ^ 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Opened ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You do not know what the effect 
of exposure of this product for that length of time would be ? 

Dr. Ramsay. No; I could not answer that. 

The Chairman. Is it left in the can, or removed from the can ? 

Dr. Ramsay. I have seen them leave ,it in the can and pour it in 
the tea or coffee from the can. 

The Chairman. Then it is left in the can after it is opened ? 

Dr. Ramsay. As far as I know. 

Mr. McKee. If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make a statement* about that. The keeping qualities of evaporated 
whole milk and of the compound are about the same. The recom- 
mendation is that the contents of the can be poured out when the 
can is opened, but by reason of the fact that both products are steril- 
ized by a high degree of heat their keeping qualities are practically 
the same. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Doctor. 

Mr. McKee. May I ask the doctor one question? Is it not a fact 
that a large percentage of infants are nursed at the breast among 
these poor people ? 

Dr. Ramsay. Most of them; yes, sir; the great majority of these 
children are breast-fed babies. It is really rather an exception to 
fmd one of these mothers who will resort to artificial feeding at all. 

Mr. Jacoway. And that is the best way to feed a baby, is it not ? 

Dr. Ramsay. It is: it is the proper way to feed a child. In fact, I 
think that is the wav I got my growth. 

The Chairman. Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, on the question of the vitamLnes in milk 
and the relation of skimmed milk to that question of vitamines, may 
I read very brieflv from the American Food Journal, in which they 
say in an editorial: 

Dr. WilliamB, of Chicago tJniveisity, has recently reported a series of experiments 
in which he caused a single cell of yeast to multiply by the use of the so-called fat 
soluble vitamine and water soluble vitamine. His experiments seem to indicate that 
the so-called fat soluble is less important as a growth factor than the so-called water 
soluble, as the former caused the single cell to multiply less than did the latter. 

Mr. VoiQT. Where is that published ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know just where it is published; I have only 
one page. They go on: 

If Dr. Williams's theory is definitely proven, it will indicate that too much impor- 
tance is given to the ^wth*promoting properties in the butter fat, and not enoug^ 
importance is being given to the growth-promoting properties in the milk which is 
left after the butter fat is taken off. 

The definite establishment of the truth of this theory would tend to call attention 
more sharply to the terrible waste of dairy products which is being |)ermitted to go 
on year after year. About 30,000,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk is being fed to 
stock or wasted each year because its importance as a human food has not been empha- 
sized enough. In bmk this amounts to about one-third of the entire output of human 
food by the dairies. 

Skimmed milk contains practically all of the proteins, the carbohydrates, and the 
mineral salts of the whole milk. In addition it contains practically all of the water 
soluble vitamines which do not leave the milk when the fat is skimmed off. 
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Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. If this skimmed milk is so valuable, 
why is it that a cow brings a higher price as there is a higher per- 
centage of butter fat in her milk ? 

Mr. Davis. It may well be that the butter fat is very valuable, but 
the skimmed milk is also very valuable. 

Mr. VoiGT. In that connection, the skimmed milk could still be 
saved if the people operating the condenseries turned out skimmed 
milk instead of making the substitute? 

Mr. Davis. That may be, but the manufacturers of these products, 
such as Hebe, have made a use of skimmed milk which the con- 
denseries have not made before. 

Mr. Jacoway. Your argument is that this thing is not as good as 
butter fat, but that it stiff serves a useful purpose! 

Mr. Davis. It is as good as butter fat except in one particular, and 
that is for infant feeding. For adult feeding it is as good. 

Mr. Jacoway. You mean to say that liie contents of this can are 
as good for infant feeding as a higher grade of milk « 

Mr. Davis. No; I just said that for infant feeding it is not as good. 
Only in the case of infant feeding has it been established that it is not 
as good as whole milk or condensed milk. 

Mr. Jacoway. But it doc^s perform a useful function ? 

Mr. Davis. Absolutely. Before a product like Hebe was made the 
skinuned milk was dumped into the gutter or fed to hogs. 

Mr. Jacoway. And so it provides a market for skimmed milk ? 

Mr. Davis. Absolutely; it provides a big market for skimmed 
milk. 

Mr. Jacoway. Which would be more limited if this product were 
not on the market ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. Then it is a benefit to the man that owns the cows I 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. And a detriment to nobody? 

Mr. Davis. Exactly, excepting as i£ is fed to children, and as I say,, 
it is not fed to children to any such extent as has been charged. 

The Chairman. Do you know what price is charged for this, 
skimmed milk for this purpose i 

Mr. Davis. I think that Mr. McKee can tell us that better. Can 
you tell us, Mr. McKee, what price you pay for the skimmed milk i 
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Mr. McKee. It is our custom to buy the whole milk; we buy that 
in order to get the best quality of skimmed milk. It is just as neces- 
sary to get fresh, pure, skimmed milk for the manufacture of this 
product as it is to get fresh, pure, whole milk for the manufacture of 
evaporated whole milk. 

The Chairman. You operate a creamery in connection with the 
manufacture of this product ? 

Mr. McKee. We operate a creamery. We have bought skimmed 
milk in very considerable quantities at various times. 

The Chairman. At what price ? 

Mr. MoKee. That depends upon market conditions. We have- 
paid as high as $1 a hundred for it, and we have paid down as low^ 
as 50 cents. 
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The Chairman. What would it be worth to-day ? 

Mr. McKee. What would skimmed milk be worth to-day? I 
should say about 35 cents. 

The Chairman. And it is worth more for this purpose than it is 
for the feeding of hogs, and calves ? 

Mr. McKee. Unquestionably it would be. According to the in- 
formation we have from the Department of Agriculture, from 70 to 
80 per cent of the value of the skimmed milk is used up bv the animal 
in living, and about 30 per cent of the food value of tne skimmed 
milk is returned in the form of the food value in the animal. 

Mr. VoiGT. Would not that hold good as to all other food that is 
fed to the animal ? 

Mr. McKee. I think very likely it would, Mr. Voigt. 

The Chairman. Where tne patrons of a creamery sell the skimmed 
milk to the creamery, do they continue to feed calves too ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes; where they have a sufficient number of calves or 
hogs to feed it to thev use it in that way. 

The Chairman. Which is the most profitable to the farmer? 

Mr. McKee. The best answer I can give to that is that where we 
are operating plants and we buy the whole milk in competition with 
the creameries we get the milk, and we get the milk because we pay 
a price which is the greatest benefit to the producer. 

Mr. Voigt. What is the present cost of the coconut oils? 

Mr. McKee. The present price is 12 cents. 

Mr. Voigt. Twelve cents a pound ? 

Mr. McKee. Twelve cents a pound. 

Mr. Voigt. How has that varied in late years ? 

Mr. McKee. Of course, during the war it was considerably higher. 
I should say that it got up to 17 or 18 cents, or perhaps a little higher 
than that. 

Mr. Voigt. And at the present time it is 12 cents a pound? 

Mr. McKee. Twelve cents a pound; yes, sir. 

Mr. Voigt. You use that coconut oil just as it comes to you in 
making this compound ? 

Mr. McKee. We buy the refined cocoanut oil. The copra is im- 

forted into this country. The copra is the meat of the cocoanut. 
t is refined in this country by the cocoanut oil from the refineries in 
America. As I understand it, the labor employed in the refining of 
the oil is employed in this country. 

Mr. Voigt. But you use it just as it comes to you, and mix it with 
the skimmed milk ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes. 

Mr. Voigt. What quantity of cocoanut oil goes into a one-pound 
can 'i 

Mr. McKee. Seven and eight-tenths per cent. 

Mr. Voigt. What would that be in weight? 

Mr. McKee. I have some figures on that. If I may be permitted 
to do so, I should like to give you a concrete case, Mr. Voigt. 

In one case of the compound and of evaporated milk in the tall cans, 
such as you have before you, there are 48 one-pound cans. Each can 
contains the same amount of fat. In the evaporated milk 7.8 per 
cent of that 48 pounds is butter fat. In the case of the compounds 
the 7.8 per cent of the 48 pounds is cocoanut oil. So in the case of 
each of the products there is 3.744 pounds of fat. The value of butter 
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fat to-day, on the present market, is 35 cents. That is the butter 
price. The butter fat price is 30 cents. If you add to that the over- 
run and deduct that from the cost of manufacture you will get about 
31 cents for the butter fat. That may vary a little bit. 

The Chairman. But you dp not retain the butter fat with the milk ? 

Mr. McKee. No; I was giving what we got out of the butter fat 
which we extract from the milk, as a matter of cost. 

Mr. VoiGT. I want to find out what this stuff actually costs. 

Mr. McKbe. May I complete this statement, and then if I do not 
make it perfectly clear I shall be glad to answer any questions. 

In order to ascertain the value of the butter fat wnicn we take out, 
we multiply the number of pQunds of fat in a case of the evaporated 
milk by 35 cents, and we find that is $1.31. That is what we get for 
the butter fat that we take out of the milk. 

The Chairman. How much milk ? 

Mr. McKee. Out of the amount which it would take to make a case 
of milk — 105 pounds. Then the cocoanut fat which we substitute 
for the butter fat costs us 12 cents. That is the present market. 
Then the cost of that 3.744 pounds of butter fat would be 44 and a 
fraction cents — about 45 ceots. So the gain to us by the extraction 
of the butter fat and the substitution of the cocoanut oil is a little 
over 86 cents a case. To-daV the price of evaporated milk in carload 
lots in Chicago, where we sell it, is $5. The price of Hebe in Chicago 
in carload lots is $3.60. In other words, we get $1.40 more a case for 
evaporated milk thati we get for the compound, making a difference 
in the selling price of the two products of $1.40. 

If you subtract from that the 86 cents which we gain by the sub- 
stitution of the coconut oil for the butter fat you will find that 
there is a potential greater profit in the sale of a case of evaporated 
milk than there is in the sale of a case of the compound. Tnat dif- 
ferential varies, of com«e. That is the differential which exists 
to-day. 

I give you those figures in support of the proposition that there 
is not an unreasonable profit in the manufacture of this product, 
and we have not ^cigQged in the majiufacture of this compound 
because there is an unreasonable profit or a profit so much greater 
than there is in the manufacture and sale of evaporated milk. If the 
two products sold for the same price it would be true, but they never 
have. The differential which exists to-day represents an average 
differential which has always ex;isted in the price received by the 
manufacturer for the two products. 

Mr. VoiGT. Now, Mr. McKee, will you please follow my fieures for 
a minute ? You say that skimmed nailk is worth 35 cents per hundred 
at the present time;? 

Mr. McKee. Yes. 

Mi". VoiGT, Aixd you say that the contents of a case of 48 cans is 
48 pounds ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes, This is .raw skimmed milk I am talking about — 
35 cents. There would be 105 pounds in a case. 

Mr. VoiGT. Now, 7.8 per cent of the 48 poimds is coconut oil ? 

Mr. McKeb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. That would make 3.74 poimds of coconut oil, at 12 
cents a pound, which would be 45 cents ? 

Mr. McKj:e. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. VoiGT. Taking out the 3.74 pounds of coconut oil would leave 
44.25 pounds of skimmed milk? 

Mr. McKee. Yes; reduced by condensation from 105 pounds. 
This product is a condensed product. The bulk of it is reduced by 
condensation from 105 pounds down to 48 pounds. 

Mr. VoiGT. From 105 pounds? 

Mr. McKee. Yes; it takes 210 pounds of skimmed milk to make 
100 pounds of the finished product. 

Mr. VoiGT. Then 105 pounds of skimmed milk would make a little 
more than 48 pounds of this product ? 

Mr. McKee. We use 210 pounds of skimmed milk to make up two 
cases. That is the manufacturing formula for the manufacture of 
this compound. 

Mr. VoiGT. That is, there are 105 pounds of skimmed milk in the 
48 cans ? 

Mr. McKee. That is correct. 

Mr. VoiGT. Well, at 35 cents that would make about 36 cents for 
the skimmed milk ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes. 

Mr. VoiGT. So then there is 36 cents worth of skimmed milk and 
45 cents worth of coconut oil in the 48 cans, which would make 
the total cost to you of the contents of the 48 cans about 81 cents ^ 

Mr. McKee. I think that is substantially correct. The manufac- 
turing costs — that is, the cost of the cans, of the labels, of the labor. 
and tne overhead — are practically the same. There is a little more 
labor in the manufacturing of the compound than there is in the manu- 
facturing of the whole evaporated milk. 

Mr. VoiGT. That is, the contents of the can actually cost you a 
little less than 2 cents ? 

Mr. McKee. Well, you can figure it on that basis. 

Mr. VoiGT. Eighty-one cents for 48 cans. And the can costs you 
about a cent ? 

Mr. McKee. Well, I would not want to go into the manufacturing 
costs, Mr. Voigt. 

Mr. Voigt. What is the approximate cost of these cans wholesale? 

Mr. McKee. I do not know. 

Mr. Voigt. Have you some idea ? 

Mr. MoKee. I have not; I am not in the manufacturing end of the 
business. 

Mr. Voigt. You have some rough idea of what the cans cost ? 

Mr. McKee. No; I have not even a rough idea. We buy the tin 
plate and make the cans ourselves, and the cost of those cans to us is 
a matter of the purchase of the raw material, the cost of operation of a 
tin factory, and the labor and things of that kind with which I am not 
familiar. 

The Chairman. You operate a number of plants, do you ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Scattered all over the country, are they ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes; we have about 22 plants scattered from the 
Pacific coast to the East. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Do you know where those plants are located? 

Mr. McKee. Yes. Do you want to know where they are located? 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I would not mind having that information in the 
record. 
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Mr. McKee. Do you mean by States ! 

Mr. Ten Eyok. Yes. 

Mr. MoEee. In Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Calif omia, Wisconsin,. 
Illinois, and Michigan. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. Are there not any of them in the East? 

Mr. McKbe. Not plants that have been established by the Carna- 
tion Co. We have recently acquired plants heretofore owu^d and. 
operated by the Mohawk Condensed Milk Co., which ownedplants in 
tne State of Pennsylvania and the State of New York. Iney had 
four plants in the State of New York and five in the State of renn- 
sylvania. Also there are some plants in the State of Colorado. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. At what places in Michigan are your 
plants located ? 

Mr. McEj:e. The Carnation Co. has a plant at Sparta — a plant 
we acquired a few years ago that was formerly owned by the Orand 
Ledge Milk Co., I think. 

ifi. McLaughlin of Michigan. Just outside of my district ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes. 

Mr. VoiGT. "WTiere are your plants in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. McKbe. At Jefferson, Comstock, Sylvan, Chilton, Berlin, and 
Bridgeland Center. 

Mr. VoiGT. What part of this Hebe product, roughly speaking, has, 
been manufactured in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. McKee. I could not give you the percentage, Mr. Voigt. 

Mr. VoxGT. Can you state approximately ? 

Mr. McKbe. I do not know. We have two plants in Wisconsin 
where we manufacture it, one at Jefferson and one at Comstock, but 
during the past eight or nine months we have been producing it only 
at Jefferson. We have also manufactured it at one plant on th^ 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. Voigt. What is the price of fresh milk to-day at creameries ? 

Mr. McKee. Of course, they buy on* a butter-fat basis. We are 
paying $1.50 for 4 per cent millc, and the creameries are paying about 
$1.20. 

Mr. Clabke. It is $1.55 for 3 per cent butter fat up in my district 
right within 210 miles of New York. 

Mr. VoTGT. I think it has recently been averaging about $1.75 in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. McKjjb. There has been a decline in the price of whole milk 
in the last 60 days. I know there are some creameries that have been 
averaging for the month of Mav only about $1 .05. 

Mr. Voigt. When you speak of condensed milk, how far is the 
milk reduced ? 

Mr. McKee. To about the same extent. Mr. Voigt. 

Mr. Voigt. Two to one ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes — a little less than that. 

Mr. Voigt. Then, if you take the price of whole milk at $1.50 a 
hundred and you reduce it, say, two to one, the contents of that can 
would cost you about 3 cents ? 

Mr. McKee. You are getting into a matter with which I am not 
familiar. I am not in the manufacturing end of the business except 
in a general way, and so far as the matter of costs and the various 
factors that enter into the manufacture of this product are concerned 
I am not in a position to give you any definite information. 
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Mr. VoiGT. Well, now, ordinary condensed milk or evaporated 
milk is pure milk from which the water has been extracted to the 
extent of one-half, approximately. There is nothing added in the 
manufacturing operation. 

Mr. McKee. No, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. Now, then, if you take milk at $1.50, which would be 
a cent and a half a pound, and reduce it one-half by evaporation, of 
course the pound then would cost you about 3 cents, not figuring in 
any manufacturing expense. That would be the actual cost. 

Mr. McKee. That may be true, as 1 told you before, and I am not 
familiar with that. 

Mr. VoiGT. Do vou believe that through this process you are 
increasing the market for the products of the cow ? 

Mr. McKee. We are very nrmly of that belief, or we would not 
manufacture the product. Our experience has been this, from the 
standpoint of how the manufacture and distribution of this product 
has affected the sales of evaporated milk. We have had this pro- 
duct on the market for five years. We have advertised it in a na- 
tional way. We have pushed the sale of it in some sections by 
demonstration work, by the usual sales methods, and have sold the 
product in considerable volume. Since the time we put this com- 
pound on the market our sales of Carnation milk have increased in 
the same ratio that they did before we put this product out. We 
have tested the matter of the sales of the product out to see how it 
affected the sales of our evaporated milk in some special markets to 
determine for ourselves whether the sale of this product was creating 
an additional market for a dairy product or was simply being used as 
a substitute for milk; and in those cases we found that the sales of 
Carnation milk increased in the same ration that they did before we 
put this product on the market. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What is this product that you call Carnation 
milk ? 

Mr. McKee. That is a whole evaporated milk. We manufacture 
two products; we manufacture this compound under the trade name 
of Hebe, and we manufacture w^hole evaported milk under the trade 
name of Carnation. 

Mr. Clarke. Who are your competitors in this particular line ? 

Mr. McKee. There are a number of products on the market. 
There is one product sold under the name of Caroline. 

Mr. Clarke. Similar to tliis ? 

Mr. McKee. Similar in all respects, with the exception of a lower 
vegetable fat content. They use 6 per cent vegetable fat instead of 
7.8 per cent. This product is also manufactured by the Badger 
Condensed Milk Co., of South Germantown, Wis., under the trade 
name of Majal. The Valecia Condensed Milk Co., of Madison, Wis., 
put out a compound under the name of Silver Key. The Indiana 
Condensed Milk Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., put out a compound 
under the trade name of Nutro. The Nestle Food Co. have a com- 
pound on the market under the name of Nyko. 

Mr. Clarke. That is manufactured in New York State ? 

Mr. McKee. I think very probably. They have about 45 plants 
throughout the country — either own them or have them under lease. 

There is one other plant. The Denmark Condensed Milk Co., of 
Denmark, Wis., sell a compound under the name of Enzo. 
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Mr. Ten Eyck. Does the State of Wisconsin prohibit the sale of 
this compound in that State? 

Mr. McKee. There was a law passed at the recent session of the 
legislature prohibiting the manuiacture and sale of compounds in 
that State. 

Mr. Ten Etck. Has that law been signed by the governor ? 

Mr. MgKee. Yes, sir; it becomes effective 90 days from its passap;e 

Mr. VoiGT. In that connection I might say that the senate of 
Wisconsin passed the bill by a unanimous vote. I am just wondering, 
if your contention is true that this is a benefit to the dairy industry, 
why there was not at least one senator in the State of Wisconsin 
that could not be convinced by the arguments in favor of the bill. 

Mr. McKee. Do you want me to go mto that situation, Mr. Voigt? 

Mr. Voigt. I do not care. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Wisconsin is the greatest dairy 
State in the Union. I would like to know what the attitude of the 
people of that State is toward this measure, and their reasons for 
their attitude. 

Mr. Ten Eyck. I want to take exception to that statement. New 
York State is the greatest dairy Stat«. I got that statement not 
over a month ago noxn the Department of Agriculture. Our dairy 
products are worth more than those of any other State in the Union. 

The Chairman. You were going to discuss the history of the 
legislation, were you ? 

Mr, McKee. Simplv what led up to the passage of this bill. The 
agitation was originallv started in Wisconsm by Hoard's Dairyman 
against this product, tkej taking the position tnat the manufacture 
and sale of tnis product was inimical to the dairy interests, that the 
sale of a milk compoimd was the sale of evaporated milk, and that it 
brought the vegetable oil, cocoanut oil, into competition with butter 
fat. A campaign was started in the State, largely under the guidance 
of that pubncation at first, and then in cooperation with tne Farm 
Bureau. The State was of course very widely canvassed by that 
organization in support of that bill. Circulars were sent out to the 
various units of the Farm Bureau, setting forth that the continued 
manufacture and sale of this product was going to destroy the dairy 
industry, that it was akin to filled cheese, that it was a fraud, and 
calling upon the dairymen of the State to write to their representa- 
tives, their senators and assemblymen at Madison to vote for this 
bill, for the reason that if they did not do so the dairy industry would 
be destroyed. 

No attempt was made to set forth to the dairymen what the merits 
of the product were in relation to the dairy busmess. They were not 
told that the product was being sold under an honest label. They 
were not told that an honest effort was being made to establish a sale 
for this product for what it was. They were not told that 210 
pounds of skimmed milk were required to make 100 pounds of the 
finished product. They were not told that an honest attempt was 
being made to establish a market for the by-product of the daiiy farm 
as a food for human beings. Thej were led to believe the product 
was a dishonest one, that it was bemg dishonestly advertised and was 
dishonestly sold, that it was akin to filled cheese, and that the result 
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which would follow would be exactly the same as the effect upon the 
cheese business of the manufacture and sale of filled cheese — wnich, as 
I stated here yesterday, was a fraudulent product in its inception and 
was never sold upon its merits but was masqueraded as the real 
article. 

The nattural result was that every member of the legislature 
received petitions in immense volume. I talked with many people 
who signed those petitions. I have lived in Wisconsin since 1900. 
I live m a country district and own a farm and am in the farming 
business, and I know a great many of these people very well indeed. 
I talked with a great many of them who signed these petitions, and 
they frankly tolcfme that tney had heard only one side oi the story and 
did not know what the merits of the case were. I talked with many 
members of the legislature and explained to them om* side of the 
case, our conviction that the manufacture and sale of this product 
was a benefit to the dauTmen 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Did jou or anybody representing 
your interests appear before the committees of the house and senate 
of Wisconsin ? 

Mr. McKee. We did, and these same men very frankly told me that 
they could not do otherwise than vote for that bill regardless of how 
they might personally feel with reference to the merits of the proposi- 
tion. We were few and they were many. Sentiment was created in 
favor of that bill upon the ground that it was a fraud, and not after full 
information as to the merits of the controversy. 

Mr. VoiGT. I 'think in that connection it should be stated that the 
fight on this bill in the Wisconsin Legislature was the hottest, fight 
that ever was waged by or against the dairying interests of a State, 
and your side of the case was fully presented to the conamittees of the 
legislature. 

Air. McKee. Yes; and the assembly conomittee reported the bill. out 
without reconunendation. It never was shown in any of those 
hearings, nor was it ever established, that the manufacture and sale 
of this product actually was to the detriment of the dairy business, 
it never was shown that this product was imhealthful. It never was 
shown that it was unwholesome or that it was an indigestible article 
of food. 

Prof. Hart, of the University of Wisconsin, who appeared before 
that committee and gave testimony similar to that adduced here 
by Prof. McCoUum, at the end of the hearing was asked if he had 
ever personally heard of the product being used as an infant food, 
and he said no, that he never had. He was also asked if it was 
occasionally used, say for 7 or 10 days, inadvertently, whetjier there 
would be any harmful effects, and he said no. He was also asked if 
there was anytihing in the product which was unwholesome or which 
was not nutritious, and he said no. Furthermore, he said that the 
experiments which he had conducted with these two foods, one with 
cottonseed oil and one with evaporated milk showed the same 
reactions after a continuous feeding of anywhere from 90 to 120 or 
150 days. 

Mr. VoiGT. There are laws prohibiting the manufacture of this 
product also in California, Utah, Ohio, and Maryland, I believe ? 
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Mr. McKee. You have been misinformed as to prohibitory legis- 
lation in Ohio or in Maryland. There is a law on the statute book 
in California which requires the manufacturer of these compoimds 
to take out a license, and also requires the wholesaler and the retailer 
to take out a license. The same bill was passed in Utah. There has 
been no law passed by any legislature directly prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of a wholesome article of food like this, except in 
the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. VoiGT. Well, the effect of the legislation in the States I have 
mentioned is to prohibit the product ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes. In the State of Ohio there is a law upon the 
statute books, passed about 35 or 40 years ago, which establishes a 
standard for evaporated milk. The attorney general of the State 
ruled that this product could not be sold, by reason of the fact that 
it did not contain the ingredients mentioned in that act. Issue was 
taken upon that question, and it finally went to the supreme court, 
in the case of Hebe v, Shaw. That case was taken directly into the 
United States district court on an application for an injunction to 
restrain the authorities of the State of Ohio from prosecuting the 
dealers. They there construed that law as prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of condensed skimmed milk, and after construing 
the law they then made a finding of fact that Hebe was skinmiea 
milk and, tnerefore, within the prohibition of the act. 

That case got to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
was finally decided by a divided court, four voting in the affirmative 
and two joining with Justice Day in a dissenting opinion. 

Mr. VoiGT. The upshot was that the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that the State had a right to prohibit the sale and 
manufacture of this article in Ohio ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes, they did that. 

Mr. TiNCHER. We would either have to prohibit it under the 
public health provision of the Constitution — ^if we prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of it — or tax it out of existence. Is there anything 
in that Supreme Court decision that would indicate that we would 
not have tne power to do it under the public health provision ? 

Mr. VoiGT. There are a number of Supreme Court decisions which 
hold that Congress has the right to bar from interstate commerce 
any article which is considered deleterious to the public health or 
which it considers will directly or indirectly operate as a fraud on the 
public. 

Mr. McKee. Let me correct an impression which the committee 
may get from a not quite full statement of that, Mr. Voigt. 

The decision of the United States District Court and of tne Supreme 
Court of the United States was not based upon the theory that this 
product was an unwholesome article of food, because the United 
States District Court said in its opinion that no contention was made 
that Hebe was unhealthful or a nonnutritious article of food. That 
opinion was based entirely upon the theory that the legislature had 
the right to prohibit the manufacture and sale of a wholesome article 
of food if it coul(i be used as an instrument of fraud. 
. Mr. Voigt. Yes, that is correct. I have read the Hebe decision 
m the Supreme Court of the United States, and the Court says in 
that case that if the Legislature of Ohio was of the opinion that the 
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label was not a sufficient protection to the public, and that notwith- 
standing the label a fraud could be practiced upon the public, either 
by the manufacturer or by the retailer, the State had the right to 
suppress the article. 

Mr. McKee. If the question was debatable. But the legislature 
could not very well have had in mind legislating to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of this particular product, in view of the fact 
that the law was passed about 30 years before it was ever put on the 
market, and that is where Justice Day and Justice Brandeis and Justice 
Van Devanter dissented from the majority opinion. 

The Chairman. It is now 12 o'clock. The tariff bill is up for 
consideration this afternoon, and I take it the members of the com- 
mittee will want to be on the floor. What is the pleasure of the com- 
mittee ? How many more are there to be heard ? 

Mr. Davis. If it please you, Mr. Chairman, we have only two or 
three more, who will speak very briefly. I should say we will re- 
quire about 20 minutes more if we can have it. 

The Chairman. Will that finish it up ? 

Mr. Davis. I think so. 

Mr. McKee. There was some correction to be made in regard to 
our exports and the manufacture of these compounds as evaporated- 
milk compounds. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. We could not close to-day anyhow if we are 
going to have the chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and the chief of 
the Dairy Division of the Department of Agriculture here to-morrow. 
Why not adjourn until 10 o^clock in the morning? 

Mr. Davis. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. McKee 
has not finished, and I am sure he has some further valuable facts } 
in this connection that it would be of interest for the members of the 
committee to hear. 

Mr. VoiGT. I move we continue until a quarter of 1. 

The Chairman. Will it be satisfactory to close the hearing in half 
an hour, on the part of the opponents of the bill ? 

Mr. Davis. May I ask when it is proposed to have the representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Chemistry here? Will it be to-morrow? 

The Chairman. That is at their pleasure. 

Mr. Davis. If they are coming at another time then may we have 
some further time ? 

The Chairman. No; the understanding was that we were going to 
close the hearing now. We heard the proponents of the bill, and 
now we have given you this time and we are supposed to be through. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to have some time for these other gen- 
tlemen in addition to Mr. McKee to finish their statements. 

Mr. McKee. I desire only a few minutes, and that is upon the 
export proposition. 

The Chairman. Can you conclude in the time allotted ? 

Mr. Davis. I think that by a quarter to 1 we can finish. 

Mr. McKee. I was not present but I have been informed that it 
was stated in the hearing that the production of evaporated milk was 
reduced in 1920 as compared with the production in 1919 by 50 per 
cent. I have these figures here, taken from statistics that I got from 
the Bureau of Chemistry — not the final figures, but, as I understand 
it, the final figures so far as relates to the production of evaporated 
milk and compounds. 
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This shows that the decrease in the number of pounds of evaporated 
milk from 1919 to 1920 was equivalent to 18 per cent, and that in the 
same period the export of evaporated milR in pounds decreased 
practically 400,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Clark. What does that represent in percentage ? 

Mr. McKee. The reduction in pounds of evaporated milk produc- 
tion was 216,000,000. I would deduce from tnose figures tnat the 
consumption of evaporated milk in this country, domestic consump- 
tion, increased by the difference between -216,000,000 and the 
400,000,000. The number of pounds of compounds increased from 
1919 to 1920, 21,000,000 pounds. That would be about 10 per cent 
of the decrease shown in the manufacture of evaporated milk, so 
that it can hardly be charged that the increase shown in the manu- 
facture of compounds was responsible for the decreased production 
of evaporated milk. 

Now, the statistics show that the number of pounds of evaporated 
milk exported from the country in 1920 decreased over 50 per cent. 
Those figures are taken from the Market Reporter, published imder 
the supervision of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. VoiGT. I do not think your figures coimt very much in these 
times as export trade in all lands has fallen off quite seriously. Is 
it not true that the manufacturers of condensed milk have been 
carrying very large stocks that they could not get rid of in 1920? 

Mr. MoKjee. I will say that in our own case we accumulated 
stocks in the fall of 1920. I think evervbody in the business did. 
That was due to the decreased foreigii d.emand. After the first of 
January the demand for evaporated milk went back to normal, and 
so far as our country is concerned we disposed of all of our stocks 
before the first of May. I think the volume of business done in the 
domestic sale and distribution of evaporated milk was greater in the 
three months of this year than it has been in any corresponding 
period, excluding the periods when large quantities were going to 
Europe for the Army and the civilian population. I think the 
domestic consumption of evaporated milk in this country did not 
slmnp off very greatly, but the jobber and the wholesaler and the 
retailer were out of stocks for a long time, due to their financial 
condition, attributable to the sugar situation and the shrinkage in 
value of the stocks they were carrying. 

The point I wanted to make was that it is not fair to charge against 
the manufacture and sale of these compoimds the shrinkage m the 
manufacture and sale of evaporated muks. To leave that unchal- 
lenged would be to leave the impression that these compounds were 
displacing the evaporated milk. 

1 think that is all I have to say. 

The Chairman. Why are these plants located in the far western 
States ? 

Mr. McKJBE. I might explain that when you locate an evaporated 
nailk plant you have got to locate that plant where there is produc- 
tion, where there is milk. 

The Chairman. And are those western States productive of milk ? 

Mr. MgKee. Yes; they have a very large dairy interest in eastern 
Washington and in Oregon and Idaho. 

Mr. Clarke. And is not that where the Carnation Co. originally 
developed its business ? 
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Mr. McKee. It was orignially a Pacific coast company, under the 
name of the Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. Wlien we locate a 
plant it represents an investment of anywhere from $175,000 to 
$250,000, and we can not go into a section and develop the dairy 
business. We have to go into a section of the country where the 
€Ows are and where the milk is, and we have to get that supply of 
milk by paying better prices than they are receiving for it. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask to have spread on the 
record a letter from Arthur A. Quinn, who is the president of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor, with reference to this measure, 
without taking the time of the committee to read it ? 

The Chairman. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

Mr. Davis. I would like, if it please you, Mr. Chairman, to intro- 
duce also, on the question of the diseases of children and the relation 
of vegetable fats to thnt matter, an extract frojnt the Araerinan 
Journal of diseases of children. I will read at this time just one 
short paragraph from the records of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bulletin, 505, which is (juoted in that article, in which 
it is stated that the authorities — 

Have tested the digestability of vegetable fats and deternmined that all those tested, 
including coconut, peanut, and corn oil (with the exception of cocoa fat) were digested 
quite as well as milk fat. The observ^ations herein reported were made on children 
who received a mixed diet containing varying amoimts of vegetable fat in tJie form 
of nut butter and corn oil. 

Thev state, finallv: 

The observations published in this paper indicate that corn oil and nut butter 
(the vegetable fats studied) are valuable foods for children; are exceedingly well- 
t)orne; and are apparently digested and absorbed with ease. We feel, therefore, 
ivarranted in the belief that these foods may be safely introduced in the regular diet 
of children and that to a considerable degree they may be substituted for the more 
expensive milk fat given either as milk or butter, but they should never entirely 
replace milk fat. How much milk fat is needed to furnish the amount of fat soluable 
vitamine required for normal growth and nutrition has not yet been determined. 

May I also introduce, Mr. Chairman, an editorial from this week's 
issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association, referring 
specifically to this product. T think it will be of interest to the mem- 
bers of the committee to read that. 

The Chairman. Without objection, It will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Davis. May I submit also extracts taken from the United 
States Department of A.^culture Bulletin No. oOo, relative to cer- 
tain tests to determine the dijrestibilitv of some vcsretable fats, and 
referring to investigations made on peanut oil and coconut oil, and 
the data on digestion experiments with reference to the same in a 
simple mixed diet. I think that will be of interest to the members 
of tne committee as coming from an official source. 

The Chairmax. You request that that be inserted in the record ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

Mr. Davis. May I also introduce a letter received by us, the 
Nucoa Butter Co., under date of July 25, 1910, from the Department 
of Asrriculture, Bureau of Chemistrv, benrini^ on the nutritive volue 
of coconut oil, with reference to our product ? In this particular 
case thev refer to the nut mar<rarine which we manufacture, which 
substantially raises the same question as is raised in this hearing. 
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Cm pruduct is made of skimmed milk, partial whole milk, coconut 
oil, { fid peanut oil, used as a hardener. It will be rf interest to this: 
corrmittee to hear what is meant by '^nutrition.'* Referring to the 
nutritive value of coconut oil, they say: 

It is necessary to bear in mind that these words are used in several distinct signifi- 
cations which will be discussed separately and also thfit there is no exact measurement 
of real nutritive value; that is to say, in discussing nutritive value it is necessary to 
make certain hypotheses in regf rd to nutrition and in the light of these hypotheses 
attempt to evaluate the nutritive value. -^ 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Are you going to read that ? 

Mr. Davis. I would like to read some extracts. 

The Chairman. It will be in the record, and we will read it. 

Mr. Davis. All right, sir; I will ask that this be put in the record. 

Mr. VoiGT. That is quite a long letter, and it has no bearing on 
this compound. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; it has a distinct bearing on the value of 
coconut oil and that phase of it. I do not think tnat this committee 
ks heard enough on that phase of the investigation. 

The Chairman. You are now introducing the oleomargarine 
question. That is rather a big question. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; this is only on the question of the coconut 
oil. 

Mr. VoiGT. Then will you please only copy an extract from the 
letter which refers to the nutritive value of coconut oil ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; that is all that this refers to; it does not mention 
oleomargarine at anv time in the letter. 

In connection with coconut oil may I state some facts which may 
be of interest to the committee ? It has been charged that we are 
not protecting a home industry, an American industry. As a matter 
of fact, all 01 the coconut oil that we get, or practically aU, comes 
from the Philippine Islands. The value of the copra is 4f cents a 
pound. The value of the refined coconut oil is over 12 cents a 
pound, 12i cents to be exact, so you can readily see that there is a 
margin there which comes in through American manufacture and 
American return to labor and people whom we employ. 

The Chairman. Have vou any figures on the amount imported 
from the Philippine Islands and various countries ? 

Mr. Davis. rJo; I have not the exact figures. 

The Chairman. Can you supply the record with that? 

Mr. Davis. I think 1 can. I would like to introduce Mr. Harry 
B. Peebles, of Philadelphia, He has had some experience in connec- 
tion with the actual consumption and of the experience that consumers 
of the Hebe product have gone through. 

Mr. VoiGT. Let me ask you one question before you conclude. 
Do vou manufacture a milk compoxmd ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; we do not. We manufacture nucoa, a nut 
margarine. We do not manufacture Hebe at all. We also sell the 
refined coconut oil. 

The Chairman. Do you refine it ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; we have a refinery in the State of New Jersey, 
with plants at Chicago, Detroit, and San Francisco. 

60233— 21— SER H 7 
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(The documents submitted by Mr. Davis, both at the hearing and 
subsequently by request of the committee, are here printed in full, 
as follows :) 

New Jersey State Federation of Labor, 

Newark, N. /., July 5, 1921 
Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen, 

Chairman Agricultural Committee, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

My Dear Congressman: I have learned to-day (Tuesday, July 5) that a hearins: 
will be held on House bill 6215 on Wednesday, July 6. I had intended to attend this 
hearing in opposition to the bill, but on account of the short notice given of the hearing 
it will be impossible for me to be present. I therefore take this means to voice my 
opposition against the measure and sincerely hope that the committee will refuse to 
give it their favorable consideration, as I consider such legislation not only wrong but 
also vicious. 

It is evident that the real purpose back of the bill is to drive from the market pure 
and wholesome food products that are no doubt successfully competing with certain 
interests who are desirous of establishing and maintaining a monopoly in the manu- 
facture and sale of their own products. My opinion is that one class of manufacturers 
of food products is calling upon Congress to help them to the passage of House bill 
6215 to destroy competition. I am convinced that such is the case and that House bill 
6215 is special and class legislation of the worst sort and I firmly believe that the enact- 
ment into law of such a bill would, in the words of a resolution adopted at a labor con- 
vention held recently in Camden, N. J., "establish a precedent which would inva- 
riably be followed in legislation fostered by special interests seeking to drive competi- 
tive products from the market, thus establishing a monopoly in the manufacture and 
sale of their products." 

We are opposed to the passage of the bill not only for the reason that we consider it 
class and special legislation but we are also opposed to it on account of the economic 
question involved, and for these reasons I sincerely hope that your honorable com- 
mittee will either refuse to give the bill favorable consideration or postpone the hear- 
ing, as I would like to appear in person before your committee in opposition to this 
class legislation. 

Very sincerely, yours, 

Arthur A. Quinn. 

P. S. — Attached herewith please find a copy of the resolution referred to. 



[Extract from American Journal of Diseases of Children, vol. 18, p, 157, by Holt, Courtney, and Fales.] 

During the last few years there has been a steadilv increasing use of vegetable fats, 
especially nut butter, in the diet of children. This has been due chiefly to the 
scarcity and the greatly increased cost of milk and butter. Recently vegetable fats 
have been used extensively both in the wards and out-patient department of this 
hospital. It seemed fitting, therefore, that a study of fat metabolism should include 
observations on children taking certain of these vegetable fats. 

The number of cases in which laboratory studies were made is large enough to allow 
some conclusions to be drawn. It is not intended in this paper to suggest that vege- 
table fats are the equivalent of milk fat or can entirely replace it in the dietary of 
children. It has been shown that milk fat contains a constituent necessaiy for the 
normal growth and maintenance, to which the name of fat soluble A or fat soluble 
vitamine has been given. It has been found not to be present in vegetable fats to 
any considerable extent. Milk and butter are the foods which most easily provide 
a supply of this fat soluble vitamine ample for the needs of children. As yet the 
minimum quantity of this fat soluble required by the growing child has not been 
determined. The total fat requirements of children, however, exceed the amount 
of milk fat which is needed to supply sufficient quantities of these vitamines. Vege- 
table fats, if equally digestible, may therefore be substituted to a considerable degree 
for milk fat. 

Longworthy and Holmes (U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 505) have 
tested the digestibility of vegetable fats and determined that all those tested, including 
coconut, peanut, and corn oil (with the exception of coco fat) were digested quite 
as well as milk fat. The observations herein reported were made on children who 
received a mixed diet containing varying amounts of vegetable fat in the form of nut 
butter and corn oil. 
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For nut butter, several of the various brands on the market were uited . Nut butter 
consists mainlv of coconut oil, whirh in turn consists mainly of ^lyr erides of palmitic 
and oleic acid; in this respect re^mbling milk fat but contaminff a much smaller 
proportion of olein than does milk fat. The melting point of nut butter is slightly 
lower than that of milk butt^. 

In order to investigate the di^f^tibility of com oil and nut butter, analyses were 
made of the stools of children taking varying amounts of the^e htp. The {e< w were 
collected, dried, and analyzed, according to the jwwedure followed in previous 
investigations of fat in strcls. Tlie diatributicn of fat in the stfols when the diet 
contained a considerable proTx.rti'.n of vegetable fat shows no spiking variati/n from 
the findings when the diet <id n<*t contain vegf^ti^ble fafs in Fignificsnf »n;oiints. 
The soap percentage ia u^uaiiv somewhat lower and the neutral fats pomewhat hisrher. 
The fiat excretion trom tie alkaiiiie stools when the vegetable fat was nut butter is 
somewhat less than when the fat intake waa mainly milk fat. 

In order to stnjdv the effect in the rompopiticn of the {»t<')ok», the fat refentirn and 
the i^enerai conditi'-n when vegetable fat is substituted for milk fat in varying pro- 
portion? in a mixed diet, nine rhildren were observed for long peri<ids. In reporting 
the results of this ^tudy each child is coniddered separateiv. 

Ca3€ No. 2. — <7hild ?howed excellent digestif n of vf^etable fats, both of nut butter 
and cf^m f il, the D^'^enti.ge ' f the intake retained being usually considerably higher 
than the avenge f"urd for tie ireneral mijed diet. 

0:.*? 6a. — iriiiid showed excellent retention of fat both wben nut butter and com 
oil rVrmed part of tlie intake. T:ie percentage of intake retaired was better with 
nut batter. The fat per^-enf-Jire of dried weight in the st-f^ols and the total fat excre- 
ti-'n were hi«;her wirii Ci:m-iyii fat than when nut butter was used. 

In the fciiiowirg caaes a prpliminarj' observation was made with a diet containing 
one quart of milk but no butter. Tlie amount of milk was then reduced to about 20 
oimresand a moderate amount, from 8 to 16 .grams of milk butter, was added to the 
diet- The milk butter was then replaced by an equal amount of nut butter. Par- 
ti Jlj'sfcimmed milk vVLih about 1.8 per cent of fat was then given and a larger amount, 
from 1.-^ to 26 grams, or I)utter i^iven» first milk butter, then nut butter. Finally fat 
free milk was given witii a still larger amount, from ZQ to 36 grams, firHt of milk btitter 
and th«i of nut butter. 

' '<w tih ( R. L. I, — In this case two points are to be noted in regard to the fat percentage* 
of dried weight in the Htools.. (,1) As the proportion of fat in the form of butter in- 
creased the percentage of driefl weight in tne stools decreased. (2) WTien nut butter 
reo'.-u?ed the milk butler the fat percentage of dried wpight was much lower than 
witii me .^ame nmporrion of milk butter. The fat excretion was about twice as great 
wh«»rx milk butter was liriv^n as when nut butter was uriven and the percentage of fat 
in'^aJe retained consicier.ihly Jii^her with the nut butter than with a corroaponding 
amoiinr. of milk butter. Tlip child ^ho^ved pxcellent digestion of nut butter, but there 
WM jnle or no gain in ^ci'jjht durinjj the period when nut butter was given. This 
can perhaps be atrributed lo an attack of measles and during an acute illness the food 
radon was j^reaiiy rpducfni. 

' mV« r. — With this child ihe fat excretion was never larce and nhowod no constant 
relation to the kind or amount of lat. The percentage of fat intake retained was 
alxiys fairly hi^rh- 

C'lae .y. — in this case the fat pxcrotion when the nut })utter was included in the diet 
wafj iesa than the nomiai av enrage for mixed diet and the percentage of fat intake 
retained highCT than normal. With milk butter the fat loss was greater and the 
pirri'entage ol intake retiiined lower. 

< due '.). — In this ca.He the fat excrotion was never large and the percentaee of the fat 
in*akf» rerained always <'oo<1. rp'v.rdlf^s of thp amount and kind of fat in the diet. The 
child tligesfpd milk l>ut.tpr an<i nut butter equally well. 

•'im.nanj. — In .general it » an be truthfully HtatVd that in no single instance was 
therp any evidence that rl.«» vf>iretabl** fat dvpn caused any riistHrl>ance.q of tlicreption. 
^■'- "hil i -•hi)wer< anv imrjurr^ipnt of iippetite. They took the fats well and in some 
GL-«^n 'iatjeriy. The incrpj'>^o in rHeht 'vas on the whole (|uife as uniform and as good 
▼ill nut butter as with i.iiik lat; the only exception being in the case of K. L. (case 
^> iiij above not e<i. 

'ni(- /,ior}. — J . The ^tooh of r!)** children recpivinj? a considerable proportion of 
;-:'-»able Tat 'iirl not ^liiVer p^ontiaily in appearance from those of the children receiv- 
iau nainly milk fata. 

,- The' fat percentage of <lried weight in the stools averaged somewhat lower when 
tu' imiTer was taken thiin when the fat in the diet was mainly milk fat. 

•)) riie soap ijerrenlai^e of t >tal fit In the stools was usually a little lower and the 
a^iTral fat a little higher inth vegetable fat than when the fat of the diet was mainly 

BUiitfrlt. 
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( \) When nut butter was tikori the fit ex.'rf^tion of the alkaline stools was lower and 
ill the acid stools it was hie:her than when the diet did not contain vegetable fat. 

(5) The individual children observed for considerable periods with changes in the 
kind and amount of fat intake showed quite as good digestion of vegetable fat as of 
corresponding amounts of milk fat and no unfavorable efiects on general health or 
nutrition were observed. 

The observations published in this paper indicate that corn oil and nut butter (the 
vegetable fats studied) are valuable foods for children; are exceedingly well-borne; 
and are apparently digested and absorbed with ease. We feel, therefore, warranted 
in the belief that these foods may be safely introduced in the regular diet of children, 
and that to a considerable degree they may be substituted for the more expensive 
milk fat given either as milk or butter, but they should never entirely replace milk fat. 
How much milk fat is needed to furnish the amount of fat soluble vitamine required 
for normal growth and nutrition has not yet been dptermJned. 



[Journal of the American Medical Association, July 2, 1921.] 
CURRENT COMMENT — TRYING TO KILL THE MILK COMPOUND PROJECT. 

Until within recent years vast quantities of skimmed milk were wasted or its food 
value used in uneconomical and unscientific ways. Then there developed an indus- 
try for the purpose of making such skimmed milk more available to tne consuming 
public by adding to it edible fats or oils from other sources. These milk compounds, 
obviously, could not and did not take the place of milk as an infant food; they did, 
however, furnish an inexpensive and valuable food, and because of those qualities 
they quickly attained public favor. Since they have become popular — or, possibly, 
becau^'e they have become popular — certain competing iiiterests have attempted to 
bring al)Out legislation which, for all practical purposes, would eliminate compounds 
from the market. Such legislation was attempted in the States of Washington, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, but the bills failed of enactment. More recently 
such legislation has been pushed in Wisconsin, and the law has passed both houses 
of the Wisconsin Legislature. The fight is now being carried to Congrtss, and three 
bills have been introduced which, if enacted, would practically destroy the milk 
compound industr>»^ of the United States. With the trade fight -if such it is — the 
medical profession is not concerned. Those that are attempting to destroy the busi- 
ness, however are doing so largely under the guise of protecting the public health. 
The arguments axe fallacious. 

Such compounds of skimmed milk and vegetables as are on the market, so far as >ve 
know, are frankly and honestly labeled and are advertised for what they are. In at 
least some instances the label specifically declares that they should not be used for 
infant feeding, but recommends them for cooking and baldng, and expressly det'nes 
them as mixtures of evaporated skimmed milk and vegetable fat. In skimmed milk 
we have protein in one of its most valuable forms. If wholesome ebible fats of vege- 
table origin can be added to skimmed milk, and thus make mixtures that are available 
as inexpensive food or cooking accessories, every considf^ration of pul)lic health and 
economics favors such mixtures, provided they are frankly and honestly labeled for 
what they are. The present legislation penidng in Congi'ess directed toward the 
extermination of milk compounds of this character is without jusl if ical ion from the 
public health standpoint. 

The following extracts are taken from United States Depart in(nt of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 505, dated I^Vbruary 13, 1917, relative to certain teste to determine the 
digestibility of some vegetable fats: 

Peanut oil. — The only investigations of the food value of peanut oil of which ac- 
counts have been found in the literature are those of Moore (loc. cit.) on the relative 
digestibility of various edible fats and oils of vegetable origin, ^vhich showed that 
peanut oil was S6 per cent digested by guinea pigs. 

Part of the oil used in the experiments reported in this i)ulletin vas prepared by 
the Bureau of C^h.^niistry of the United states Department of -^gi'ieultr.r: and the 
remainder was purchased in the open market. Tliat 0i)tain.-(l form the Bureau of 
Chemistry was manufactured in its laboratorif\s, and boinc: fr(?hl\- made vas judijod 
to be of most excellent (juality. The commercial sair.])l(s wcr;^ much old^r, but 
were consider 'd exeellent in odor, flavor, and color. 'I'li. re v. as r.o ap])ar:'nt diilVrcnce 
in the flavor of tlu' tv.o samples, which v.ould seem to indieatf ihat ]v anut oil wliii'h 
has been carefully handled has good ke(^])ii]g iiualiti* s. and as not(^^^ orihy dit"Urcncos 
in [)ro])erties a]^peared in the digestion e\])"rim»'nrs no further n fcrence will );e made 
to the source of the oil usi'd. 
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Four different subjects aaButed in the study of this fat, and the usual unifonn and 
standardized conditions of conductiong the work were maintained throughout the 
experiments. The resulta of the five t^ts are as follows: 

Data of digestion experiments vrith peanut oil in a simple mixed diet. 





Weight. 


Water. 


Protein. 


Fat. 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


Ash. 


Experiment No. 30, subject J. N. F.: 

Blancmange containing peanut oil 

Wheat biscuit 


Grams, 

1,918.0 

241.0 

1,002.0 

52.0 


Grams. 

1,037.0 

21.7 

847.7 


Grams, 

47.8 

25.5 

4.0 


Grams. 

340.6 

3.6 

5.0 


Grams, 

481.2 

186.3 

142.3 

52.0 


Orams. 
11.4 
3.9 


Fruit 


3.0 


Sugar 














Total food consumed 


3,213.0 
68.0 


1,906.4 


77.3 
-23.8 


349.2 

8.8 


861.8 
27.2 


18.3 


Feces 


8.2 








Amount utilised 






58.5 
69.2 


340.4 
97.5 


834.6 

96.8 


10.1 


Per cent utilized 




55.2 


\ 







Approximately 98 grams of peanut oil or 97 per cent of the total amount of fat in this 
diet was eaten per subject per day, and as the coefficient of availability, 96 per cent, 
implies, the fat was very completely assimilated. This value is increased somewhat 
by correcting for metabolic products, from which it is calculated that peanut oil is 
98.3 per cent digested. 

Thp protein and carbohydrate in the ration were also well utilized, for by way of 
comparison it has been found that in the total food of the ordinary mixed diet 92 per 
cent of the protein, 95 per cent of the fat, and 97 per cent of the carbohydrate are 
retained by the body. (Connecticut Storr's Sta. Rpt., 1901, p. 245.) 

As the subjects reported no unusual effects as a result of eating this diet, and as no 
laxative efi'ect was observed, it is apparent that peanut oil of good quality is a useful 
food, which can be eaten in the same quantities and can be as thoroughly digested as 
those fata and oils at p^resent most commonly used in the diet. 

Coconut oil. — ^The digestibility of coconut oil has not been extensively studied. 
Bourot and Jean (Compt. Kend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 123, 1896, No. 16, pp! 587-590), 
carried on a series of experiments with subjects who received foods prepared first with 
natural butter and then with coconut butter. They concluded th^t the vegetable 
product was somewhat more thoroughly assimilated than was butter, the former being 
^8 per cent and the latter 96 per cent digested. 

In a series of tests of 28 days' duration, divided into a foreperiod of 7 days, a 14-day 
experimental period, and an afterperiod of 7 days. Von Gerlach (Ztsclir. Phys. u. 
Diatet. Ther., 12 -1908/9- No. 2, pp. 102-110) found that purified coconut oil, called 
"sanella. " and true butter were both 97 per cent digested. 

Luhrig (Ztschr. L'ntersuch. Nahr. u. Genussmtl., 2, 1899, No. 8, pp. 622-632) 
reports a similar study in which diiierent amounts of so-called coconut butter designed 
for use as a butter substitute were eaten in a simple mixed diet. In one of the tests 
136 grams of the fat \^'ere consumed daily for three days and in the second 90 grains per 
day for the same length of time. In the first test the fat was 97 per cent avaSable and 
in the second 96 per cent was as^milated. 

Seven experiments are reported in this paper to compare the digestibility of coconut 
oil with that of other edible fats, and four experienced subjects assisted in the work. 
Under conditions customary in these tests, the data have been collected and are 
Bummarized in the following tables: 

Data of digestion experiments with coconut oil in a simple mixed diet. 





Weight. 


Water. 


Protein. 


Fat. 


Carbohy- 
drates. 


Asb. 


Experiment No. 224, subject 0. E. S.: 

Blancmange containing coconut oil 

Wheat biscuit 


Grams. 
2,67S.0 

263.0 
1, 449. 

196.0 


Grams. 
1, 22G. 5 
23.7 
1, 259. 2 


Grams. 
50.2 
27.9 
11.6 


Grams. 

393.4 

3.9 

2.9 


Grams. 
989.1 
203.3 
168.1 
196.0 


Orams. 
18.8 
4.2 


Fruit 


7.2 


Sugar 














Total food consumed 


4,586.0 
96.0 


2,509.4 


89.7 
26.9 


400.2 
14.9 


1,556.5 
46.6 


30.2 


Feces ! 


7.6 








Amount utilized 






62.8 
70.0 


385.3 
96.3 


1,509.9 
97.0 


22.6 


Percent utilized 






74.8 
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On an average 64.6 grams of coconut oil was eaten daily and was well digested by 
the four subjects in these experiments, the average coofiuient of digestibility being 
93.5 per cent. The coefficient of availability is increased to 97 .9 per cent by correcting 
for the metabolic products occurring in conjunction with the unutilized fat in the 
ether extract of the feces. In experiment No. 224, with subject O. E. S., a relatively 
large amount of the fat, 131 grams per day was even more completely assimilated and, 
as evidenced by the report, produced no abnormal alimentary symptoms. In fact, 
no one of the subjects reported any laxative condition. 

The protein and carbohydrates were 64.5 per cent and 96.7 per cent available to 
the body, values which compare favorably with the thoroughness of digestion of these 
constituents usually found in similar tests. It may be reasonably concluded on the 
basis of these results that coconut oil is suited to serve satisfactorily for food purposes. 



Department of Agriculturf., 

Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C, July 2o, 1919. 
The NucoA Butter Co., 

Woolirorth Building, Nev) York City. 
(Attention Mr. G. E. Davis.) 

Gentlemen: Referring to your letter of July 21, 1919, asking the actual nutritive 
value of coconut oil, you are advised that in discussing the actual nutritive value it is 
necessary to bear in mind that these words are used in several distinct significations 
which will be discussed separately and also that there is no exact measurement of 
real nutritive value; that is to sav, in discussing nutritive value it is necessary to 
make certain hypotheses in regard to nutrition and in the light of these hypotheses 
attempt to evaluate the nutritive value. 

The nutritive value of any food is sometimes used in the sense of the calorific 
value which may be likened in general terms to a fuel value on the analogy that the 
human organism is a machine which consumes energy. From this point of view the 
nutritive value of coconut oil is approximately that of the other oils, all of which 
have very high calorific value, as will be found stated by the text books on physiology. 
Such works ordinarilv state that the high fuel value of fats and oils is probably the 
reason why such foods are particularly relished and seem necessary in cold climates. 
From this poii^t of \iew coconut oil as made up into nut margarine has a higher 
nutritive value in nut margarine, weight for weight, than butter, since nut margarine 
as sold upon the market is higher in content of fat oil than is butter in content of 
butter fat. 

Another use to which the term ** nutritive value " is sometimes applied arises from a 
consideration of the organic radicals supplied by the food in question and of their 
essential or nonessential and ready or diflicut use by the organism. P>om this point 
of view the oil of the coconut is of higher value for nourishment than are the other 
vegetable and animal oils, with the exception of butter fat. This is true from a con- 
sideration of the chemical con.stitution of the oil since it is nearest like the chemical 
constitution of butter fat, although it is distinctly different from butter fat. 

It must, however, be considered in connection with this statement that the con- 
clusion that this oil is more valuable in nutrition is based upon the h>7>othesis that 
the chemical constitution of butter fat, which in turn is very dose in cherrical com- 
position to the fat of human nilk, is a fat best adapted for nourisliment. This hypoth- 
esis has not been wholly proA ed. While it seems true that the nourishment of the 
infant is best served by the use of a fat as close as possible in composition to that of 
the fat of human milk, it does not necessarily follo'vv tl.at this is true of the adult. It 
certainly is not true that the composition of butter fat, either that of the human milk 
or that of the cow, is closelv related to the fat of the human beino:. From this point 
of view if it is hvpothesized that the fat to be iiserl and ronsidored as most nourishing 
is the one whif h is most like in chemical nature to the fat of the orL-'anism using the 
fat in question for food, lard would be the better fat than butter fat, since lard is moie 
nearly like hu^nan fat in chemical constitution. 

Again, the term "actual nutriti\e value'' is sometin\es made to include the con- 
sideration of ilie newly disco\ered class of compounds known as vitandnes. From 
this point of view coconut oil has not been exactly in. estimated, but the present 
inform.ation would indicate that coconut oil is in the list of those oils poor in vitam- 
ines. Itowe-ver, it seems to be tnie that it is not eood economy to purchase the 
necessary vitamines in the form of butter, since the same vitamines whic h are present 
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in the butter are present in the butter fat of the original milk, and the original milk 
contains other vitamines as well as very valuable food protein which is not contained 
in butter to a notable extent. It therefore seems better public economy to buy the 
vitamines necessary for nourishment in the form of fresh milk and to buy the fats 
necessary for nourishment in such forms as the fat of meat, the fat contained in various 
oil seeds, like, for example, the soy bean, and the fat in the form of nut margarine or 
oleomarj:arine. In this connection the recent book by Prof. Graham Lusk of Cornell 
University medical department, Food in War Time, is apropos. 
Respectfully, 

I. K. Phelps, 
Chemist in Charge Food Control Laboratory,^ 

STATEMENT OF MB. HABBT B. PEEBLES, OF N. W. ATEB & 
SON, SCO CHESTNUT STBEET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Mr. Peebles. Mr. Chairman, it seems that the arguments of the 
proponents of this bill are based very largely upon the claim of the 
menace to public health and the charge that tnese compounds are 
very apt to be fed to children. I would like to call attention to the 
fact that they have never introduced bxij evidence to show that these 
compoimds have actually been fed to cnildren. 

Mr. Clabke. Before you proceed, just what is your business ? 

Mr. Peebles. I represent N. W. Ayer & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
advertising counsel for the Hebe Co. 

It would seem perfectly natural that they would make an investi- 
gation to find out if Hebe is being fed to cnildren. Thej did make 
such an investigation; they asked the Visiting Nurse Societies of the 
various large cities to find out if these compounds were being fed to 
children 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Who asked them that ? 

Mr. Peebles. The proponents of this bilL They did not intro- 
duce the results of those investigations as evidence at this hearing, 
for the simple reason that the results did not bear out their claims. 

Mr, McLaughlin of Michigan. Well, who are the proponents of 
this bill ? It was introduced by Mr. Voigt. 

Mr. Peebles. I am referring particularly to the Dairymen's 
League and, I believe it is, the Tri-State Milk Producers' Association, 
who have their headquarters in Philadelphia, and aJso those who 
engineered the legislation out in Wisconsin. 

In Philadelphia they went to the Visiting Nurse Societies and 
asked them to make an investigation. Here is the letter that the 
Visiting Nurse Society of Philadelphia gave to me : 

About three weeks ago the staff of the Visiting Nurse Society were asked to find 
out in the homes they visited within the next two or three iays whether or not 
Hebe" was being used; if so, for what purpose, and especially if in any case it was 
being used for infant feeding. 

In one district — Kensington — it was found that "Hebe" was being used for the 
table— that is, for cooking and for coffee — but in no case was it being used for infant 
feeding. In all, about 1,000 homes were visited. 

Here we have a letter from the Visiting Nurse Association of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., dated May 23, 1921: 

In the i)ast two weeks our staff of 15 nurses have made a survey of the various 
Wndfl of milk compounds used in the homes. During this time an average of 1,200 
tails were made. The inquiries were, what brand was used, and how it was being 
Used. In no case were the milk compounds used as an infant food. 
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Here is a letter from Agnes J. Martin, Superintendent of Nurses, 
Health Department of Milwaukee, dated May 25, 1921 : 

In a week's survey with approximately 1,500 calls, it was found that no milk com- 
pound was being used for infant feeding. 

Here is a letter from the health commissioner of the city of Boston, 
dated July 1, 1921; 

Boston Health Department, 

City Hall Annex, 

July i, 1921, 
Messrs. N. W. Aybr & Son, 

SO State Street, Boston ^ Mass, 

Gentlemen: Inquiries made by the 19 nurses in the service of the Boston Health 
Department, engaged in field work with respect to communicable diseases and infant 
welfare, during the past four days, for the special purpose of determining whether any 
of the compounds now on the market made up and advertised as being a mixture of 
milk and vegetable oils were or were not being used for the feeding of infants, have 
failed to disclose a single instance in which any such compound was being so used. 
In no case whatsoever was such use found, either the intentional and knowing use on 
the part of the mother or other person having care of the baby or invalid or the ignorant 
use due to any misunderatanding on the part of any such person. 

It is understood that this letter is for your information, and that it is not to be used 
for advertising purposes. 
Yours very truly, 

Wm. C. Woodward, Health Commissioner. 

Here is a letter from the Child Welfare Society of Washington, 
D. C, signed by the nurse in charge of Center No. 2: 

Child Welfare Society, 
Washington, i>. C, July 6, 1921. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, 

(Attention to Mr. Peebles.) 

Gentlemen : This is to certifjr to the best of my belief that Hebe is not used for 
infant feeding among the 200 babies under observation at this center. 
Very truly, 

N. Reed» Nurse. 

Here is a letter from the Instructive Visiting Nurse Society, of 

Washington, D. C. : 

Instructive Visiting Nurse Society, 

Washington, D. C, July 6, 1921. 
N. W. Atbe & Son. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Attention of Mr. Harry B. Peebles.) 

Dear Sirs: Several days ago Mr. H. B. Peebles visited our office and requested a 

statement as to whether or not our nurses had found ** Hebe ' ' being used in tne homes 

of their patients as a milk substitute in infant feeding. After several days observation 

our nurses have reported no such instances. H 

It is understood that this statement is to be used in no way for advertising purposes. 

Very truly, yours, 

Gertrude H. Bowling, Director. 

I would like to have those records spread on the record. 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Mr. Brokmeyer, 
Washington counsel for the Association of National Advertisers. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. EUGElfE C. BBOKMETER, COUlfSEL FOB 
ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ABVEBTISEBS, MUNSET BUILB- 
ING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Brokmeyer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the Association of National Adverisers, whom I have the honor to 
represent in Washington as counsel, includes among its membership 
the manufacturers oi Hebe. I shall not tax your patience or your 
time further than to call attention to the decision of the Supreme 
Goiu*t of the United States in the case of MeDermott v. the State of 
Wisconsin, with which Mr. Voigt is perhaps more familiar than I am. 
This opinion seems to establish the fact that so far as the authority 
of the Department of Agriculture is concerned, it is ample to reach 
just such cases as this, and that, therefore, further le'rislation on the 
part of Congress is unnecessary. 

The gist of the opinion, as 1 gather it, is that the Federal authorities 
may follow and control a package to the shelves of the retailer in so 
far as regulating its branding is concerned. I believe that is the gist 
of tho decision. To such an extent did the vSupreme Court go that 
it set aside the statute of Wisconsin which sought to interfere with 
the right of the Federal authorities to do that. 

Now, if this decision means anything it means, in my humble 
opinion, that this proposed legislation is unnecessary, for the reason 
that under the existing law and the regulations which the department 
has power to make to enforce it, if this or any other preparation is 
misbranded in violation of the Federal act the Department of Agri- 
culture can remedv the situation. 

Mr. Voigt. Well, there is no claim made that this article is mis- 
branded under the pure food and dnigs act, because it is not labeled 
''milk.'' There is a clause in the pure food and drugs act under 
which this product may travel under the present label. The ques- 
tion before the committee is whether additional legislation should be 
recommended in order to prevent this substitute from traveling under 
this or any other label or whether it should be entirely prohibited. 

Mr. Brokmeyer. Answering that question, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that no additional legislation is necessary in view of the decision 
in the MeDermott case. 

Mr. Voigt. You do not mean that the Department of Agriculture 
has the right to suppress traffic in that substitute under the present 
law? 

Mr. Brokmeyer. It has not, sir, unless the fact can be established 
that this violates the Federal act against either misbranding or the 
adulteration of food in interstate commerce. If that fact can be 
established the Department of Agriculture can suppress it. If the 
fact can not be established, it can not suppress it. 

That is all I have to say on that subject. 

Mr. Da\t[s. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Mr. John 
SulUvan, secretary and present treasurer of the Association of 
National Advertisers, who will speak on the label provisions of the 
law and their applicability to this product. 

The Chairman. Mr. Sullivan, we shall be pleased to hear you. 
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STATEMEIJT OF ME. JOHH STJLLIVAIT, HEW YOEK CITY, 
SECEETAEY-TEEASTJEER ASSOCIATIOIT OF IJATIONAL AD- 
VEETISEES. 

Mr. SuLLiVAX. Mr. Chairman, owing to the short time I will omit 
a good deal of what I was going to say and deal strictly with the 
matter of the label. 

It has been said, I understand, that grocers have deceived the pur- 
chasing public by having sold this compound as milk. There is not 
any douot whatever, from what we have found in the matter of the 
labels, that the grocers know exactly what they are buying and what 
the}' are selling in the case of Hebe. The fact of the matter is that 
throughout our association we find that retailers are to a very con- 
siderable extent accustomed to buy on the label. They are always 
having the labels and the contents of the packages called to their 
attention by salesmen, and constantly called to their attention by 
letters from the manufacturer. 

It is also a fact that the large amount of money that is spent in 
advertising by these manufacturers is constantly instructing the 
public as to the necessity of their paying attention to the labels, 
that being a form of advertising by the manufacturer. For instance, 
the California Fruit Growers' Exchange, of California, made an in- 
vestigation some years ago in which they found that all the jobbers 
in the territories that they investigated bought on the label, and most 
of the retailers did exactl}^ the same thing. My point is that it is 
well known that labels have a tendencv to fix themselves in the 
minds of the jobber and the retailer and also the mind of the public. 

As a matter of fact, this question of labels is so vital with our 
manufacturers that they have to handle the matter very, very care- 
fully when they consider the question of changing their labels. 
Sometimes it is necessary to do that, owing to the fact that they have 
had a label that does not advertise their product as well as it should 
be advertised. 

The reason they have to handle it very carefully with the trade is 
this: The dealers know that the old labels have a large amount of 
good will attached to them, and if a change were made abruptly it 
would necessitate a great deal of explanation on the part of the 
dealer in order to prevent him from being suspected of substituting. 

Take the case of^John Lucas & Co., of Philadelphia, the paint and 
varnish people. Seven years ago they found it necessary to change 
their labels, and they had to do it very gradually and very, very 
carefullv. Thev had first of all to put their new la])el on the back 
and gradually get the dealer and the public to seeing the new label. 

Take the case of a very well known label, that of the Smith Bros, 
cough drops. Thev have said that in spite of the fact that their label 
is ugly, is old fashioned, and could probably be very greatly ini- 
proved, they dare not change the label because they are afraid their 
sales would suffer. 

Another notable case we have had is that of the John B. Stetson 
Co. The John B. Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, have been using a 
certain kind of hat box for many years. They have thought several 
times in the last few years of changing that hat box. They have 
been advised by experts on this question — in fact the matter was 
discussed in one of our general meetings at one time and they were 
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unanimously advised not to change the form or the color of the hat 
box. 

Just to show you again how important labels are, take the women's 
garment that was first merchandised in 1905 — Heatherbloom petti- 
coats. When that firm started to merchandise that as a trade- 
marked product the garment makers refused t-o accept it. Five 
vears afterwards, so convinced were thev of the value of the label 
and of the fact that it had a great deal of influence with the pur- 
chasing public, they found it veiy difficult at times to supply the 
quantity of labels that were asked for by the gannent manufacturers. 

I want to ask this question: Why is there the present enormous 
business in package goods if the label is not valued and examined 
and read by the public? During the last 10 or 15 or 20 years the 
package goods have been supplanting the bulk goods, so that now — 
and this is a very interesting thing — a broker in food products will 
actually refer to the package goods as staple goods, a term that was 
formerly used only with bulk goods. It is a most common thing 
in stores — and we find it with all our manufacturers who merchan- 
dise their goods through dealers — ^for the public, particularly women, 
to refuse to buy goods that they do not recognize. I might instance 
the case of the Housewives I-.eague that several years ago was veiy 
powerful in the vicinity of New York. At first this league was 
opposed to the package — and I mention the package because it has 
a distinctive bearing upon this label matter. Yet in 1915, after 
they had investigated the whole subject and found the value of the 
label and the estimate that was placed upon it by the public, and 
the fact that the goods were bought upon the hJasis oi the label, 
they changed the views of the league and went out and supported 
the case for package goods. 

Here is another question I would like to ask, gentlemen: If the 
label does not and can not protect, why use it at all ? Our manu- 
facturers would be very glad, I am sure, to get rid of the expense 
entirely. Why has there been so much Federal legislation on the 
subject of labels if the Federal authorities are not aware that labels 
are read and are a means of identifying goods? This legislation 
must necessarily be based uptm the knowledge that the public reads 
labels and can protect itself thereby. 

There is one other point I want to bring out, gentlemen. The 
manufacturers that we hav^e among the 320 who are in the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers are the worst enemies of the deceiv- 
ing retailer. We have had to do a great deal of fighting of substi- 
tution. We have had to fight the grocer's practice oi misrepre- 
senting goods. But the grocer in that respect has been in no worse 
case than American business in general wa^ j^ears ago. There were 
practices in American business 25 or 30 or 35 years ago that would 
not begin to pass to-day. This matter of tlie grocer has been a 
matter of very careful and constant education, and the manufac- 
turers themselves have been playing a very large part in the educa- 
tion of those retailers. 

Just to show you how very quick the public is to notice points in 
advertising, let me instance the case of the Palm Olive Co. The 
Palm Olive Co. got out a very large poster; you may have noticed it — 
there is a picture of a child, and the mother is bending forward over 
the cliild. The artist made a mistake in the picture, and the Palm 
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Olive Co. have in the last few months received thousands and thou- 
sands of letters calling attention to the fact that the mother has no 
wedding ring on her finger. I can give you, if you wish, the exact 
number, but they have received thousands and thousands of these 
letters calling attention to that particular fact. 

The matter of the foreign-language publications and their dis- 
crimination has been dealt with. I may say, however, that the 
people who have a great deal to do with foreign-language publica- 
tions always assure us that the people who read those publications 
are very, very discriminating indeed. I think that confirms from 
the advertising point of view what was said on that subject this 
morning. 

But there is another point here, gentlemen, and that is that you 
do not encourage discrimination b}^ means of protection and pater- 
nalism. It is far better to throw all these people into the water, so 
to speak, and let them swim for themselves. Protection and pater- 
nalism are not going to make citizens of these people. 

Then, again, the courts generally so recognize tlie extent to which 
labels are read that under the trade-mark laws they have fre([uentl3^ 
forbidden the use of a package that was a colorable imitation of }\ 
well-known package. If I had time I would cite many instances. 
but the point is that the courts themselves liave constantly reco^^- 
nized that the public does discriminate between packages that the 
public should not be deceived by one package being a colorable imi- 
tation of another. 

The Government has also regarded the matter as very important 
from time to time, as, for instance in 1913. The Department ot 
Agriculture has given help to manufacturers in constructing and pre- 
paring their labels so that they might be absolutely legal. 

In conclusion, whether all the States have labeling laws or not I 
do not know, but I have information showing that a considera])le 
number of the States have labeling laws, including, of course the 
State of Wisconsin. 

If the retailers, including the grocers, are guilty of this sort of 
deceit they can very readily be dealt with under the common law, 
and thev should be dealt with under the common law: and industries 
that are being conducted honestly — because in spite of wliat some 
people in the community think, most American people are hono^t 
and the majority of American business is honest — should not ^e 
penalized because men who can easily be dealt with under the common 
law do deliberately deceive the public. 

I thank vou verv much. 

The Chairman. Mr. Sullivan, we are verv much oblisfed to you. 

Mr. Davis. I understand that Mr. Wilson, of the Indiana Conden- 
sed Milk Co., also a manufacturer of a milk compound, is here but has 
stepped out of the room. I am sure he would like an opportunity to 
be heard. If you will allow us that opportunity at the next hearing 
when the representatives of the goAernmental l)ureaus will be here, 
I think the committee will be interested in iUarinc; what he has to savi 

The Chairman. My understanding is that the hearing is to be 
closed now. 

Mr. McKee. Mr. Chairman, I would like to sav one word. Mr. 
Wilson, of the Indiana Condensed Milk Co., and Mr. Cowan, of the 
Grand Ledge Milk Co., of Detroit, desire to be heard. They have 
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large sums of money invested in this 'proposition. They have spent 
large sums of money in advertising their products. Mr. Taylor 
WSson, the president of this company, recently died, and they axe 
somewhat handicapped. This bill, if it is passed, will absolutely 
destroy this industry, and it is of very great importance to the men 
who have invested their money and spent their energy in building it 
up. 

Mr. Clarke. Why are they not here ? 

Mr. McKee. Mr. Wilson is here. Mr. Cowan informs me that it is 
absolutely impossible for him to be here to-day. He did not know 
the hearing was to be closed to-day. We were under the impression 
that the proponents of the bill were going to be heard again and, in 
view of the fact that the request had been made of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and the Bureau of Markets for some representatives to be 
here before this conunittee, that there would be another hearing and 
that those men who were vitally interested could be here. 

Mr. Clarke. Can they not submit their briefs and have them 
inserted in the record? 

The Cjlairman. Will that be agreeable? 

Mr. MgKee. I could not answer for that. 

Mr. VoiGT. Mr. Chairman, I think everybody is entitled to an 
opportunity to be heard. Personally, I do not feel like cutting those 
gentlemen oflF. It probably would not take very long to hear them, 
and when the representatives of the department come here I have no 
doubt that sufficient time could be found to hear them. 

The Chairman. But this committee has so many important 
matters to be heard, and we ought to have some program to work by. 
When the committee once determines to close the hearings that 
determination ought to be final, so that we can expedite other im- 
portant matters. 

Mr. VoiGT. I would suggest that we set aside a half day some time 
when it is convenient and divide the time among the representatives 
of the department and these men who are interested in the industrv 
and possioly one or two others who will want to be heard in rebuttal. 

The Chairman. Less than an hour ago it was decided to close the 
hearings. Now it is suggested that we reopen them for another half 
day. What then ? Would you continue them further ? 

Mr. VoicT. But the committee has not determined to close the 
hearings. 

The Chairman. Yes, less than an hour ago. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Do you really think these gentle- 
men can add anything to what has already been said ? 

Mr. VoiGT. I doubt that they can, but I would like to give them 
a short time to be heard. 

The Chairman. I am perfectly willing to meet here at 8 o'clock 
to-night and stay imtil 12 to hear them, but I think these hearings 
ought to be closed. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I think if they submit their briefs 
that will be sufficient. 

ilr. Davis. We will not take very much time. When I said 20 
niinutes I referred to the time that I wanted for myself, and then I 
yielded to these other gentlemen because they had come from a long 
distance. I can come here at any time ; I come from New York. 
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The Chairman. I understood you to say that two or three gentle- 
men desired to be heard and that we could close it up inside of 20 
minutes. As I say, if you want to come here at 8 o'clock to-night, 
I will come and stay until 12 o'clock. 

Mr. Davis. These gentlemen could not get here. Do you know, 
Mr. McKee, what time would be convenient ? 

Mr. McKee. I could not say now. 

The Chairman. Do vou think they would want to make a trip to 
Washington to make their statements ? 

Mr. DA^^s. I think they would. 

The Chairman. Have they indicated a desire to come ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; they have, to Mr. McKee. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I think we have had a very good 
statement of this matter from the manufacturers' standpoint from Mr. 
McKee. There is one thing I would like, and I think we ought to 
have it. We ought to have a copy of the label used by each company, 
and every label used by every company. 

Mr. McKee. I will see that you get those, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Clarke. I can not understand that, Mr. McKee. If thev are 
so vitally interested, why are they not here ? We are extremely Busy. 
I have a thousand things piling up, and I presume my case is the case 
of everyone here. 

Mr. VoiGT. I will make this motion, that the committee grant a 
further hearing of one-half day on this bill, and that the time shall be 
fixed by the chairman. 

The Chairman. What is the use of closing the hearings when you 
immediately want to reopen them? The country is demanding 
action on this legislation, and it ought to be disposed of. Do you 
want to sidetrack all these other important matters and go on with 
this hearing ? 

Mr. VofGT. I do not want to sidetrack anything, but I would like 
to hear these witnesses. You have to hear the department anyway. 

The Chairman. It is just a question whether the committee want 
to sidetrack other important matters and go on with this. 

STATEMENT OF MR. B. A. KOZICKE, NEW YORK CITY, OF 
BREED, ABBOTT & MORGAN, COUNSEL FOR THE NATIONAL 
WHOLESALE GROCERS* ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. KoziCKE. Mr. Chairman, may I make some remarks in con- 
nection with this bill ? I represent the National Wholesale Grocers' 
Association, and I would like to express the attitude of the wholesale 
grocers on this subject. 

First of all, we are opposing this bill from a practical standpoint. 
We believe the most practical and efficient food law is the general 
food law, which endows the enforcement authorities with power to 
promulgate rules and regulations to carry out the law. W^c feel that 
the present food and drugs act is efficient in that particular and has 
been efficient ever since 1906. We feel that it would be a dan<^erous 
proposition to legislate on each particular food product, and if you 
start legislating on this product the danger arises that we may very 
well have in a short time specific statutes covering specific products. 
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From the standpoint of the wholesale grocer, that would make it 
very difficult for him to do business, because he would have to inform 
himself in connection with each product, and then he would run up 
against the snag of making himself acquainted with the individu^ 
statutes of the different States. For that reason we would like to 
register our opposition to this kind of legislation. 

We feel that the food and drugs act, as it is at present written in 
the statutes, is very efficient and that it can be used to prohibit the 
sale of anv product that is either fraudulent or adulterated. We 
also feel that if there is any question of danger to health the food 
and drugs act will •over that, and the authorities have ample power 
to reach it. 

That is all, gentlemen. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to vou, sir. 

Can you state any definite time, Mr. McKee, when these gentlemen 
can be here ? 

Mr. McKee. Next Wednesday or Thursday, I think. 

The Chairman. The country is getting very impatient about legis- 
lation, and I do not want this committee to be placed in the attitude 
of delaying action on any measure. Legislation ought to be expe- 
dited and disposed of. As I stated before, we have a number of 
important bills here, I think quite as important as this bill, and it 
does not seem businesslike to continue the hearings from week to 
week, especially when we are dealing with business men who are 
accustomed to expediting matters rather than delaying them. As I 
have said, if these gentlemen want to be here, I will be here to-morrow 
or any time you may suggest, and I am sure the other members of 
the committee will be here also. 

Mr. VoiGT. There are some people who represent the large milk 
associations of the country who are located here in Washington but 
who are at the present time attending a convention in Ohio. These 
men will not be able to get back here for about a week, and I told 
them before they left that I thought the committee would hear them 
when they returned. So I believe the best thing that can be done 
is to leave the date open. 

(After further informal discussion.) 

The Chairman. Let it be decided then when we have our next 
meeting and have a quorum present. With that understanding, 
without objection the committee will stand adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12.45 o'clock p. m. the committee adjourned to 
meet at the call of the chairman.) 



Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 

Tuesday, July 19, 1921. 

The committee met at 10.40 o'clock a. m., Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives H^i^gen (chairman), McLaughlin of 
Michigan, Voigt, McLaughlin of Nebraska, Tincher, Sinclair, Hays, 
Clague, Clarke, . Jacoway, Rainey, Aswell, Kincheloe, Jones, and 
Ten Eyck. 

The Chairman. Dr. Larson, we will hear you now. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. C. W. LAESON, CHIEF OF DAIRY DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

J)r. Larson. Mr. diairman, I was notitied just the other day that 
this committee d(^sired tliat I appear before it, and I am here for 
whatev^er information or service I may be to you. I have not pre- 
pared any statement or any ars^ument for any bill; I do not believe 
tiuit is my function in the department. 

Mr. KixcHErx)E. What are your duties. Dr. Larson? 

Dr. Larson. My duties are to administer invent io:ational work in 
dairyini^ for the United States Department of Agricurture. 

.\lr. KiNCiiELOE. What experience have you had in regard to learn- 
int^ the contents of this so-called tilled milk ( 

l)r. Larson. Filled milk is a new product that has come on to the 
market ivr-ently, made from skimmed milk and ve<retabl«' fat. In 
other words, the manufactur<n's of evaporat'.d milk have removed thv' 
butter fat and substituted for the butter fat ve.':(4ahle oil, and this 
butter fat that they have taken away from the product is sold in the 
form of either cream or butter. 

Mr. KiNCiiELOE. As far as I am concerned, what 1 would like to 
hear from you, and also from the chemists, is whether in vour iuds:- 
ment preparations of that kind, such as Hebe and those other prepa- 
rations that are being sold throughout the country, are deleterious to 
human health. 

Dr. Larson. 1 am not a human physiologist; I have studied animal 
physioh^y and nutrition, but 1 am certainly not prepared lo anr^v.er 
that (juestion. 

Mr. KiNCiiELOE. You do not feel qualified to answer that question ? 

Dr. Larson. No, sir. What I would have to say on that would 
simply be what I have read and heard nutrition experts say. I am 
not prepared to answer that question at all. 

Mr. Clarke. I think we had a very complete statement on both 
sides of that (juestion from Prof. McCollum and others. 

Mr. KiNcuELOE. 1 was more anxious to hear from the chief chemist 
than from this gentleman. 

Mr. ('Lague. Have you studied the nutritive qualities of this filled 
milk i Do you know anything about that at all i 

Dr. Larson. No, sir; that is not in my line at all. 

Mr. AswELL. What do you know about filled m Ik ( 

Dr. Larson. I simply know in general the process of manufacture, 
and 1 believe I know the economic effect and aspect of this question. 

Mr. Clarke. That is a very important matter to us. What pecu- 
liarly interests me, coming from a dairy section of the country, is this. 
lias your department at any time investigated to see what the cQ'ect 
would be, whether it would increase the use of the products of the 
cow ()!• not t 

Dr. Larson. It is my opinion that it does not increase the use of 
the products of the cow. 

Mr. (^LARKE. Have yi)u made any investigatiim, or your depart- 
ment, of that problem ( 

Dr. Larson. I can not slh* any possible way of makinj^; such an 
ii\v( <li:i:ation at prcsen , l).il you can reas<m out the situation. 

Mr. VswKLL. Does i' xm v(\\^^' the market for skimmed milk? 
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Dr. Larson. No, sir. 

Mr. AswELL. It does not ? 

Dr. Larson. No. 

Mr. AswELL. Well, you have got to prove that. 

Dr. Larson. I was about to state my reasons. The evaporated 

ilk factories of this country are making this product. No one else is 

aking this product. It is not a by-product of the creamery; it is not 

by-product of any other factory which uses skimmed nulk; it is a 
roduct of the factories that formerly made and at the present time 

ake the pure dairy product. 

Mr. Clarke. Here is the thought I had in my own mind ob 
fcat 

Dr. Larson. Pardon me. The factories that now are equipped to 

e whole milk and make it into a whole-milk product, and could 

ake it into a whole-milk product, are taking away some of that dairy 
roduct and putting in a v^etable oil. 

Mr. Clarke. But are they not increasing the use of this milk, for 

ixture or compound, for cooking and other purposes ? 

Dr. Larson. They are increasing the use oi vegetable oil. 

Mr. Clarke. Not alone the use of vegetable oil, out the compoind, 
rhatever it is ? 

Dr. Larson. I do not see your reasoning in that. This product 
lells on the market, in direct competition, for the same purpose that the 
dairy product sells for. 

^fi*. AswELL. But not at the same price ? 

Dr. Larsen. And at practically the same price 

Mr. Aswell. Oh, no. 

Dr. Larson. Pardon me, Congressman. One hundred and fifty-six 
itores in Washington to-day are selling the pure dairy product at the 
same price that they are selling the vegetable-oil product for. 

Mr. Clarke. But do they not use the one product, condensed 
nilk, for one purpose, and this Hebe for other purposes ? 

Dr. Larson. Tnat is true, but they also use evaporated milk for 
jhe same purposes, or they use this product for the same purposes, 
or which they use evaporated nulk. 

Mr. VoiGT. Is it not a fact that the stores here in Washington have 
been selling this compound as milk and advertising it as such ? 

Dr. Larson. I have made no such investigations. All I do know 
s that the stores that I visit in buying for the home put this product 
Dn the shelf with the other product, and it is sold to the same custo- 
mers and for the sanie piu'poses as the other product. 

Mr. VoiGT. How do you know that 156 stores are selling' this 
product? 

Dr. Larson. I should explain, because I failed to make it clear, 
ttat I have not invesitgated this matter. I have not thought it was 
my business to go into it. But I happen to know personally the 
manager of 156 stores in this city, and he says that he sells good 
grades of the pure animal product for the same price — 10 cents a 
can for the large cans — as the filled milk. 

iir. VoiGT. Do you mean to say then that an organization which 
tas 156 branch stores in Washington is selling the product ? 

Dr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

60233— 21— SER H ^8 
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Mr. VoiGT. But that is not the total number of stores seUing the 
product ? 

Dr. Larson. I said I knew that 156 stores were selling it; I da 
not know how many more. 

Mr. VoiGT. Is it not a fact that this compound is in direct com- 
petition with the pure product ? 

Dr. Larson. Absolutely; that is my information. 

Mr. VoiGT. And sold by the stores as such ? 

Dr. Larson. I can not say what they sell it as, of course; I have 
not investigated that. I do know that it sells for the same purpose, 
and were it not for the fact that this filled product was on the market 
those same customers would buy the other product. So it is in direct 
competition, for the same purpose. 

Mr. VoiGT. Then this product is in direct competition with the 
pure-milk product ? i 

Dr. Larson. Oh, yes, sir; that is my information. And it is not 
a new trade or a new market for a dairy product. 

Mr. VoiGT. And your opinion is that to the extent that this com- 
pound is used it is crowding out the pure-milk product ? 

Dr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Pardon me for a moment. I desire to call to the 
attention of the committee the Secretary's letter in respect to the 
invitation extended by the committee. It is short, and I will read it; 

The Secretary of Agriculture, 

WashingtOTiy July 11 y 1921. 

Dear Mr. Haugen: In answer to yours of recent date, in which you invite Dr. 
Alsberg and Dr. Larson, chief of the Dairy Di\dsion, to appear before your committee, 
Dr. Larson can appear before you at almost any time. I shall ask him to cominuiii' 
cate with your office by telephone and arrange for a time for a hearing. With regard 
to Dr. Alsberg, as you know, he resigned some little time ago and is leaving hew 
to-dav or to-morrow. 

Very truly, yours, 

Henry C. Wallace. 
Hon. G. N. Haugen, 

Chmrman Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives. 

Mr. AswELL. Who is in charge of the Department of Chemistry 
now? 

The Chairman. I do not know. Dr. Larson, do you know? 

Dr. Larson. No; I do not know who will be in charge until the 
position is filled. 

The Chairman. My understanding is that Dr. Alsberg^s successoi 
has not yet been appointed. What is the pleasure of the committee! 
Will the committee invite some other representative of the bureau! 

Mr. AswELL. I personally shall insist upon hearing some chemisi 
from the Department of Agriculture before we take any action oi 
this bill. 

The Chairman. Without abjection then, the Clerk will be instruC' 
ted to communicate with the department and request that som( 
representative of the Bureau of Chemistry appear. 

Dr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, if I might make the suggestion, ] 
think it should be made clear just what you want. Do you want i 
chemist, or do you want a nutrition expert, or do you want someone 
who has studied the food values of these products, and so on ? Dc 
you want the administrative head of the bureau, or do you want i 
technical expert? 
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Mr. AswELL. I want someone that knows the food values of these 
things. 

Dr. Larson. I think probably that should be specified. 

Mr. KiNCHELOB. Yes; I think it ought to be somebody who knows 
the food value of these products. 

The Chairman. Whom do you suggest ? 

Mr. AswELL. I do not know the names. I suppose there is. some 
man next to Dr. Alsberg who knows something about the subject. 

The Chairman. Shall we leave it to the discretion of the Secretary ? 

Mr. As WELL.. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

I have to attend another meeting at 11 o^clock, and will leave the 
matter with Mr. McLaughlin, of Michigan. 

(The chairman then withdrew, and tne chair was taken by Repre- 
sentative McLaughlin, of Michigan.) 

Mr. VoiGT. Do you consider, Doctor, that the manufacture and 
sale of this compound is injurious to the dairy interests of this coun- 

^- . . 

Dr. Larson. I believe it is, slightly now, and if the products in- 
creases it will be decidedly injurious. 

Mr. VoiGT. Is it your opinion that the manufacture of this product 
tends to increase or decrease the number of dairy cows kept in the 
United States ? 

Dr. Larson. If my statement on that is accepted, that this prod- 
uct sells to the same trade, then if you enlarge this product by putting 
in a foreign material it must decrease the use of tne products of the 
cow. 

Mr. VoiGT. And consequently decrease the dairy interests as a 
whole ? 

Dr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. Last year about 7,000,000 pounds of coconut oil were 
used in the manufacture of this filled-milk compound ? 

Dr. Larson. Yes, sir — nearly 8,000,000, as I understand it. 

Mr. VoiGT. Is it your judgement that those 8,000,000 pounds of 
coconut oil displaced a like quantity of butter fat? 

Dr. Larson. It certainly did, in the condensed milk or the evapor- 
ated milk, as the case may be. 

Mr. VoiGT. What is there to this aspect of the question? It is 
claimed by the manufacturers of this compound that through it an 
additional or better market is found for the farmers' skimmed milk. 

Dr. Larson. In actual practice that has not been the case. If 
this product sold to a different trade, to a trade that would not use 
the dairy product, then it would offer a new market for the product. 
But that is not the case; it is in actual, definite competition. 

Mr. Clarke. Have you made any investigation. Doctor — we will 
say in the same market where these dairy products were sold — as to 
whether it had decreased the quantity oi condensed and evaporated 
milk and increased the sale of the other products, Hebe and the 
others ? 

Dr. Larson. My judgment would be 

Mr. Clarke. No; I do not ask your judgment. That is not the 
question. 

Dr. Larson. There is no investigation; I do not see how you could 
possibly have it. 
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Mr. Clarke. I thought maybe you had done something of that 
kind. 

Dr. Larsox. Let me tell you why. The consumption of evaporated 
milk has increased enormously during the past few years, and so it 
would be impossible to say. 

Mr. Clarke. Did the man that represented these 156 stores have 
anything to say about that ? 

Ibr. Larson. He told me that it sold to the same people, for the 
same purposes. 

Mr. AswELL. Just there. If any citizen knows that any dealer is 
selling this product for the same purpose — that is, fraudulently 
selling it for the same purpose — is it not the duty of that citizen to 
report it to the authorities of the pure food and drugs administration ? 
Why come in here and sav that, and not report it to the rio^ht author- 

Dr. Larsox. It is not necessary to report it so long as it complies 
with the pure food regulations. 

Mr. AswELL. But if he is selling it for a different purpose than that 
for which it is manufactured 

Dr. Larson. Oh, I did not say that; I said it was sold to people 
who used it for the same purpose that they used the other product for. 
In other words, the majority of this condensed milk is used in cookinjij 
and in coffee in the city of Washington to-day. 

Mr. AswELL. You made a very interesting statement awhile a^^o — 
and I think that is the crux of this bill — that the development of this 
industry would, through competition, as it were, nijure the d^Mry 
business. 

Dr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AswELL. That is the basis of this bill. Now, over here on 
Fourteenth Street I understand they are building a very fine hotel 
and that it will come directly in competition with the Franklin S([uare 
Hotel. Do you not think Congress ought to stop that interference 
with the Franklin wSquare Hotel ? 

Dr. Larson. Mr. Congressman, I think they should, if it was in- 
jurious to the Nation as a national policy. 

Mr. AswELL. But you have not sliown that. 

Dr. Larson. I can not show that. 

Mr. Hays. Are the people who bu}" this compound imposed upon ? 
That is to say, do they buy a product that lacks the food value that 
they are seeking to obtain ? 

Dr. Larson. I said a bit ago that I would not discuss the food 
value of these products. 

Mr. Hays. Mv idea as to the merit of this bill is iliat it should not 
be considered solely as to whether it would create competition with 
the dairy people, but whether or not the people who buy it got real 
value for tneir money and get the food value that they are seekin.: to 
obtain. 

Mr. AswELL. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Clarke. I have read the testimony of this Dr. Hess from 
Perth Ambov. He was an industrial doctor there for a lar":e number 
of these enterprises 

Mr. AswELL. Dr. Larson has merely stated that he thinks, in the 
example I gave, that Congress should interfere and stop that hotel 
if it affects the Nation as a national policy. Now, here is a Member of 
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Congress. He is a Federal official and he is working hard. Next 
fall Tie has opposition. Would it not be proper, under the principle 
of this bill, for Congress to step in and shut mm out ? It is the same 
principle. 

Dr. Larson. I again repeat that if he was injurious to the Nation 
it would be well to put him out. 

Mr. AswELL. All right. Let me ask you this further. Is it the 
business of the Congress to decide that, or of the men that elect him ? 
Wliose business is it, Congress's or the public's business, to decide 
whether it is injurious or not ? 

Dr. Larson. It is the duty of the people, I suppose, to determine 
whether it is or not. 

Mr. AswELL. And so it is in this case. 

Dr. Larson. But, Congressman, I assumed it was the duty of 
Congress to do the things tor this Nation that are to th6 best interests 
of this Nation, • 

Mr. As WELL. Certainly; but do you mean to say th.. he duty of 
this Congress is to protect every big organization and shut out oppo- 
sition and competition and let them grow, and tell the other fellows 
to get out of business ? 

Dr. Larson. No, sir. 

Mr. AswBLL. That is what we are doing here. 

Dr. Larson. But this is what I do think. I do think that if you 
have an important, essential industry within the country it is the 
duty of Congress to protect this important and essential industry 
from ruination. 

Mr. As WELL. Certainly; I agree. I do not agree with you in your 
Srst proposition. You admit you do not know anything about the 
food value of the product ? 

Dr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AswELL. It is just this, in my honest judgment, and I have 
been working on this for some 10 years, before this immediate matter 
arose. This does increase the market for the dairy business, and it 
must be conceded by any man that is not prejudiced and narrowed 
down to the dairy trust. 

Dr. Larson. I do not know anything about the Dairy Trust, and I 
am not narrow and held down ; i am here representing myself only, 
but I am here to tell you what I know about the dairy business from 
35 years' study of it. 

Mr. Kincheloe. The first question I asked you was whether, in 
your judgment, this filled milk was deleterious to human health, and 
you said you did not know. 

Dr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Now, then, in answer to the illustration used by 
Dr. Aswell about the hotels, you said you thought liiat other hotels 
ought to be put out of business if it was injurious as a national policy. 

Dr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Now, what is your opinion about this filled milk 
as a national policy ? Do you think it is wrong as a national pohcy. 
and if so, why i 

Dr. Larson. I believe that in a Nation that has one outstanding 
industry, like agriculture in this country, it is to the interest of afl 
the people of that Nation to develop and further that industry. 1 
further oeheve that the dairy industry is vitally connected with our 
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whole agriculture. What I mean by that is that dairying is impor- 
tant from the standpoint of the production of wheat and corn and all 
our other crops. Tnerefore, for a foreign and imitation product that 
would be produced much cheaper 

Mr. AswELL. Do vou call vegetable oil an imitation product ? 

Dr. Larson. I call this compound an imitation product. 

Mr. AswELL. You know what is in it, do you not ? 

Dr. Larson. Yes, but it is an imitation of evaporated milk. I 
think it is desirable and important that that industry be maintained 
and not injured by some imitation. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Wait a minute. You have generalized there, 
and everything you have said I agree with. You do not know 
whether it is deleterious to human health or not ? 

Dr. Larson. That is what I have said — except what I have read 
in the writings of scientists. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I am talking about your own experience. You 
say you do not know ? 

Dr. Larson. I do not know. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Now, in your opinion, is this filled milk a bad 
national policy ? You can answ^er tnat, yes or no ? 

Dr. Larson. I say it is. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Why is it? That is what I want to know. 
Now, do not generalize. 

Dr. Larson. Because it is going to injure the dairy industry, and 
I have told you why it was important not to injure that industry. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Then if I understand you, the reason you are for 
this bill 

Dr. Larson. I do not say I am for this bill. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. But there is not any doubt about what you are 
for. 

Dr. Larson. Certainly; I think there is not. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You do not deny it. Now, what I am talking 
about is this: You won't say that this is deleterious to human 
health. Now, do you say that the public that buys it has fraud 
practiced on them in any way ^ 

Dr. Larson. When you say ''In any way '' 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, in what way is it, then ? 

Dr. Larson. In the way that if I go down town to eat and buy a 
cup of coffee in a restaurant 1 am deceived, because I think I am 
gettinsc coffee and cream when I am not. 

Mr.^KixcHELOE. And do you believe that is deleterious to human 

health ? 

Dr. Larson. According to Dr. McColkmi. 

Mr. Klvcheloe. Well, 1 am asking you. 

Dr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. According to another scientist just as great as 

he is, it is nutritious. 

Dr. Larson. Well, if I need a certain kind of vitamines and I 
believe I am getting them in my ordinary routine of living and I am 
crettin^^ it in my coffee when I buy a cu|) of coffee, then I am taken 
care o?. But when I go down to the restaun.nt and ask for a cup 
of coffee and do not get the vitamines, tlien 1 feel that 1 am injured 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. l\ni stated at the outset that you did not know 
whether it was deleterious to human health or not. 
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Dr. Larson. No; but I do believe personally, the same as other 
people believe who have not investigated this, that I should have a 
-certain amount of vitamines. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I am not talking about vitamines; I am talking 
*bout whether it is deleterious to human health or not. 

Dr. Larson. I do not know whether it is or not. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Then, it is a legitimate business if the public 

wants it, and if, on the other hand, mstead of being deleterious it is 

nutritious, which this other great scientist says it is, it finally resolves 

itself back to this, that here are two legitimate businesses and one is 

etting a little the better of the other, and according to your theory 

Jongress ought to come along and kick one of them out of businesjs ? 

Dr. Larson. I think it is up to Congress to determine whether one 
of them is legitimate or not. 

Mr. Hays. Dr. Larson, may I ask you a series of questions ? As 
I understand, you are opposed to this business that puts the substi- 
tute on the market because it injures the dairy business ? 

Dr. Larson. That is the only point I have made. 

Mr. Hays. You also stated that you knew nothing of the food 
value of the substitute, because you had made no investigation 
along that line ? 

Dr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Hays. But you illustrated your proposition by saying that if 
you bought coflFee in a restaurant and the milk that you poured in it 
ras this substitute you would not be getting the vitamines that are 
necessary to your well being ? 

Dr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. How do you know that is true if you do not know 
ibout the food value ? 

I Dr. Larson. Well, everyone will agree — I do not think anyone 
^ould say that there is much vitamine in this product. 

Mr. Hays. Are you prepared to state that trie vitamines that are 
accessary to human healtn are lacking ? Or do you know ? 
j Dr. Larson. I know it to this extent, that tne fat soluble A is 
jcontained in butter fat, and there is practically none of that in 
ikimmed milk. 

Mr. AswELL. Oh, no; half of it is in skimmed milk. That has 
been proven thousands of times. 

Dr. Larson. Anyone who knows milk products knows that is 
ibsurd, because 

Mr. AswELL. What is absurd ? 

Dr. Larson. That 50 per cent of the vitamines in the butter fat 
u-e retained in the skimmed milk. 

Mr. AswELL. Let me give you one suggestion. You read the 
hearings of every scientist. Dr. McOoUum included, before this com- 
Jttittee, and you will know something about it. 

Dr. Larson. I have read it — some of it. 

Mr. AswELL. You read the statements of Dr. McCoUum and every 
other competent man we have had before this committee, and you 
^Ifind the agreement is that there is about 50 per cent in skimmed 
milk. 

Dr. Larson. I want to answer that, because I do not want to 
leave it in that form. I have said from the start that I did not care 
^discuss the food value of this product, and I have tried to avoid 
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that. What led to this, this Congressman on my right [Mr. Kind 
eloe] says there is no deception in any form. He raised this one poii 
when I said I knew there was deception when I bought this coff 
thinking that I was getting cream in it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You wSl not say, however, that notwithstandi 
you thought you were getting pure milk when you were getti 
this skimmed milk, you were injured by that ? 

Dr. Larson. I think I would be indirectly, because I did ro- 
the vitamines that I thought I ought to have. 

Mr. Sinclair. A fraud was practiced on you just the same? 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Why was it a fraud ? Did you ask for cream \ 
J)t. Larson. No; but I expected it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Everybody knows that what little you get in 
cup of coffee would not hurt a 3-day-old infant. 
• Dr. Larson. It would not hurt you. 

Mr. Hays. You know, some years ago ordinary hog lard was ge 
erally used for cooking purposes to the exclusion of all substitut 
Since that time a number of vegetable substitutes have come in 
very common use in the kitchen in place of hog lard. Is not th 
true? 

Dr. Larson. Yes; I think that is true.* 

Mr. Hays. Now, isn't it true that these vegetable substitutes that 
are being used are conducive to human health ? It would seem to 
me, on the same principle you announced awhile ago, that you would] 
be opposed to those vegetable substitutes for hog lard, simply because 
it would hurt the industry of hog raising. 

Dr. Larson. I think that if it would hurt it sufficiently, or if therP| 
was the difference there is in these two products as to cost so that it 
would hurt it sufficiently to be injurious to the country, I do believe 
that. 

Let me say this: We have got all the dairy products that we need, 
not only this filled milk, but we have got all the other products of the 
dairy that we need. By allowing the sale of this inutation product 
you are going to cut down the price of all dairy products, and you do 
not do that m the case of pork in the same way. 

Mr. Hays. Is it not true, Doctor, that there is a demand for all ol 
the fats that are taken out of the milk, that they may be used foi 
other purposes ? 

Dr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. So that by adding these substitutes to this skimmed 
milk, assuming that they are harmless, does it not bring the milk 
products direct and indirect both, to a larger number of people thai 
the dairy industry otherwise legitimately supply ? 

Dr. Larson. No; it does not bring any more dairy products tt 
them. 

Mr. Hays. It does not increase the number of dairy products, bui 
by these additions to the dairy products it makes them available to t 
arger number of people. Is not that true ? 

Dr. Larson. It does not, unless it is sold enough cheaper and i 
goes into some other product, or is used in some other way that th< 
dairy product would not be used. 

Mr. Hays. But if you can take a legitimate dairy product anc 
multiply it by two by the use of these substitutes, does not tha' 
bring this product, directly and indirectly, into the reach of a large] 
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number of people than the original dairy product would be able to 
reach ? 

Dr. Larson. Well, you spread it out, of course; you would have 
to take that much more to get the same product. 

Mr. AswELL. I want to get that matter of the price cleared up, 
and I want to ask a question of the attorney over nere [Mr. Davis]. 
We have had testimony given here that this product is sold a few 
cents cheaper, and now Dr. Larson asserts that 150 or more stores 
right here in Washington are selling it at the same price. 

Mr. Davis. I was surprised to hear that statement. 

Mr. AswELL. What are you going to do about it, as the repre- 
sentative of that compound? Are you going to keep it selling at 
that sameprice ? 

Mr. McKee. We do not sell them at the same price, and I am sur- 
prised to hear that they are sold at retail at the same price. There 
IS a difference of 3 cents a can in the wholesale price. 

Mr. As WELL. Do you not think that is a subject that your com- 
pany ought to investigate a little ? 

Mr. McKee. I certainly do. 

Mr. AswELL. Will you make a report back to this committee in 
the next two days as to the result of your investigation ? 

Mr. McBuEE. \es; I will be very glad to do so. The wholesale 
price of evaporated whole milk is $5, and of the compound $3.60 a 
case. That is a difference of practically 3 cents a can, and that 
differential is uniformly maintamed in our retail market. 

Mr. Davis. May I make the statement, Mr. Aswell, that in con- 
nection with our Nucoa Nut Marearine we refused to sell to one of 
the larger chain stores in New York because they insisted upon 
charging 3 cents a pound more for Nucoa Margarine than any other 
seller of nut margarine was selling Nucoa for in New York. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. But that is another product. Let 
us keep this along this line. 

Mr. Davis. The principle is the same. 

Mr. Ejcncheloe. Of course, your main reason for being for this 
bill is because, in your judgment, it will hurt the dairy industry to 
continue the sale of this filled milk. 

Dr. Larson. I believe that there should be some control or regu- 
lation of this product, or it will hurt the dairy industry. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. It is already controlled under the pure food and 
drugs act. How do you want it regulated any further? 

Dr. Larson. I mean so that they will not enter into direct competi- 
tion under a handicap. 

Mr. EaNCHBLOE. Whether you know it or not, you take Dr. As well's 
country, the Southern States 

Mr. Aswell. By the way, what is your State ? 

Dr. Larson. I am from the State of New York. 

Mr. Aswell. Then you do not have any vegetable oils up there ? 

Dr. Larson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kincheloe. I am talking about the American consumer. 
There are 10,000 towns in the United States to-day with a population 
of 1,000 or less where there is not a cow within 50 miles of them. 

Dr. Larson. And you want to have one 75 miles away. 
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Mr. KiNCHELOE. No; I am talking about the people that live in 
these towns; they can get this substitute, and they can not get fresh 
milk. Therefore you would have them do without ? 

Dr. Larson. I will answer that by saying that that is not the case. 
This product to-day is not on the market because there was not a 
■dairy product to supply all the demand for evaporated milk. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Do you mean to say that in these towns I have 
mentioned they can get fresh milk from the dairies ? 

Dr. Larson. No; I do not sav that at all. That is not the issue. 
The issue is between evaporated milk as compared with filled evapor- 
ated milk. It is not fresh milk; the fresh milk does not enter into 
this at all, as I see it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Well, the evaporated milk — they can not get it 
down there. 

Dr. Larson. They can get evaporated milk. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. How can they get it ? The dairies of this country 
could not supply it all. Do you think there is enough of a dairy 
industry to supply evaporated milk to every consumer? 

Dr. Larson. Why, they had about a billion pounds of evaporated 
milk last fall that they could not sell. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Of course; there were a lot of products you could 
not sell, because the people did not have the money. But your 
idea is to charge them more and make them take your product or 
nothing ? 

Dr. Larson. I have not said anything about the prices. 

Mr KiNCHELOE. Oh, yes, you have. 

Mr. VoiGT. Before tliis product came on the market, about five 
years ago, was there any difficulty in any town, village, or hamlet 
in the United States in procuring evaporated or condensed milk? 

Dr. Larson. No; I would assume not. 

Mr. AswELL. You just assume it; you do not know it. 

Dr. Larson. No. I know it has been for sale, and it has been 
distributed as far as the demand would take it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You could not know, of course, being here in 
Washington. 

Mr. VoiGT. Is it not the fact that in recent years we have been 
exporting vast quantities of evaporated and condensed milk? 

Dr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AswELL. And at a better price than here. 

Mr. VoiGT. You do not doubt at all that if the traffic in this com- 
pound were stopped, anyone in any store in the United States, prac- 
tically, could get condensed or evaoprated milk? 

Dr. Larson. I will answer that by saying that we made this last 
year 1,500,000,000 pounds of evaporated milk in this country, and 
we made 85,000,000 pounds of this product. 

Mr. AswELL. Do you think you would have made any more if it had 
not been for this product ? 

Dr. Larson. About 85,000,000 pounds more, probably, because 
these same concerns could make the other product. But it is evi- 
dently more profitable to make the compound. The reason I make 
the point that this product is so dangerous to the dairy business is 
because any immitation of this kind is influenced by the price of the 
real article. To-day this immitation product is selling for the same 
price as a good brand of evaporated milk in the city of Washington, 
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which means that the retailer and the wholesaler are making so 
much more profit on their product that there is an enormous induce- 
ment for the sale. That is the reason it is injurious to this business. 

Mr. Hays. You sav the factories that are turning out this substi- 
tute could just as well manufacture the evaporated milk ? 

Dr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. But that they turn out the substitute because they can 
make a greater profit ? 

Dr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays. In other words, they can turn out the substitute goods 
at a cheaper price, can they not ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays. And if it is just as good a product for the public and 
they can turn it out at a cheaper price with the same percentage of 
profit, would not the public pront by the substitution, provided 
their health was not injured ? 

Dr. Larson. If the product is just as good and does not injure the 
public by injuring the dairy business 

Mr. Hays. I am not talking about injuring the dairy business. 

Dr. Larson. The p6int is that they can not make this product 
without the cow. 

Mr. Hays. But if they turn out a product that is not injurious, 
then the health of the public would not be injured by it ? 

Dr. Larson. Except indirectly, by not getting wnat they ought to 
have. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. Let me ask a question or two about 
the competition of the dairy interests. What ao you imderstand to 
be included in the dairy interests ? The farmers and others who own 
cows and produce milk and sell it to their customers, whoever they 
may be ? I suppose you include all creameries that make butter ? 
That is a part oi the dairy interests ? 

Dr. Larson. Yes; I would assume so. It is generally considered 

80. 

ilr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You would include, I presume, the 
manufacturing concerns that make evaporated milk and condensed 
milk? 

Dr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Now, take those two in order, and 
tell us how this industry, the filled-milk industrv, interferes or is in 
competition, injuriously to the farmer, with those who have the 
cows and produce the milk. 

Dr. Larson. In the first place, as a general principle, any product 
ftat is unstabilized by an outside product that is uncertam injures 
that industry. Also, the price of the product is influenced by the 
amount of tne product that is oflFered on the market. If, therefore, 
the consumers of this country 'buy, in the place of a dairy product, 
some foreign product it must depress the market just to that extent. 

Mr. AswELL. Does it not help the consumer any ? 
. Dr. Larson. It does not help him. In this case, evidently, if it 
5D;ures the dairy industry it will affect him through the lack of the 
other products of the dairy that he does need. 

ilr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I have been giving considerable 
attention to this, reading and listening, and it is urged by some— 
^d I want your answer to this, if you are able to give it — that it is 
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helpful to the producers of milk because it enlarges their market for 
their milk. The farmer now sells to the creamery or he sells to the 
manufacturers of condensed milk. This is another place^ another 
concern, or another line of business, to which he can sell; and there is 
testimony to the effect that the condenseries making this filled-milk 

Eroduct pay a higher price for the milk to the farmer than is paid 
y the creamery. 

Now, I wish you would discuss that. Is there anything in that? 

Dr. Larson. I think not, because your assumption, I believe, is 
wrong, that this new factory determmes the market. That is not 
what determines the market; the consumer determines that. If you 
are reaching some new consumers and this product were simply in 
addition, then your statement would be. correct, but it sells to the 
same consumers and for the same purposes. 

. Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. 6ut they are all in the market for 
the farmer's product, and he can sell to these filled-milk people, or 
he can sell to the condenseries, or he can sell to the creamery. Now, 
how is his market restricted ? 

Dr. Larson. Because his market is influenced by all the product 
of the country, and if he puts his money into something that is 
diluted with a foreign product he just cuts down the amount of the 
total dairy product that goes to the consumer. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. This is urged, too-, and I want your 
opinion on it. When a farmer sells his milk to the creamery practi- 
cally only the butter fat is used and the skimmed milk is not used. 
Some of the farmers take it back on their farms. Some of them skim 
the milk on their farms. Some of them make a good use of tlie 
skimmed milk on the farm and some do not. It is urged that this 
use of skimmed milk makes a market for the entire milk — skimmed 
milk, butter fat, and all — and in that way it enlarges the farmer's 
market. What do you think of that ? 

Dr. Labson. That is not the case at the present time. The ma- 
j ority of the factories that are buying the butter fat for butter are 
not gettiiig skinuned milk that they can use in this product. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. In making butter they do not use 
skimmed milk ? 

Dr. Larson. No; but I sav they are not getting the skimmed milk, 
and they would liot get this skimmed milk in good enough quality 

Mr. AswELL. He does not understand your question. 

Dr. Larson. Let me see if I can make it clear. As a matter of 
fact, this product is now made by concerns equipped for making 
evaporated milk, and they have practically the sa^ne equipment, and 
what they do is to buy whole milk, which they could make into 
evaporated milk, but which they run through a separator and take 
the butter fat out, which they sell in the form of cream, as sweet 
cream for ice cream or butter or other purposes, and then put in 
place of it this foreign article. If, however, the creameries of this 
country sell the skimmed milk, the by-product of the manufacture of 
butter, and put it into a product that would sell that would bt' 
advantageous to the industry. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Micnigan. Well, taking the milk to the 
creameries and separating it at the creamerjr involves the loss of the 
skimmed milk largely, as a general proposition, does it not ? 
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Dr. Larson. In a great many factories. Those who get skimmed 
milk, however, are now utilizmg it in one form or another quite 
generally. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Do you mean the creameries that 
take the butter fat from it 

Dr. Larson. I mean the factories that get the whole milk from the 
farmers. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Well, I am talking about the 
creameries. 

Dr. Larson. I am talking about the creameries; they are utilizing 
the skimmed milk to a larger and larger extent. 

Mr. Hays. How are they utilizing it ? 

Dr. Larson. Making it into evaporated skimmed milk, bulk 
skimmed milk, sweetened condensed milk, cottage cheese, and 
products of that kind. 

Mr. AswELL. Does that add to the farmer's market ? 

Dr. Larson. Surely. 

Mr. AswELL. Does not this other institution do the same thing ? 

Dr. Larson. This is another product, a foreign product, and sold 
in competition with it. 

Mr. AswELL. Evaporated skimmed milk is not as pure as whole 
milk, is it ? 

Dr. Larson. It is just as pure, but it is not the same product. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. What proportion of the creameries 
of the country are making such use of the skimmed mUk as you 
speak of ? 

Dr. Larson. Only a small proportion, because there is only a small 
proportion that get the whole milk. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Is not a great deal of whole milk 
taken to the creameries, there separated, and the butter fat used and 
the skimmed milk wasted ? 

Dr. Larson. Very little. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You think that is not true ? 

Dr. Larson. I think that is not true; yes, sir. I know it is not 
true. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Now, there is another thing I would 
like your opinion on 

Dr. Larson. Let me say I have been to every State in the Union, 
and I think I know this creamery business pretty well, and I believe 
I am absolutely correct when I say that there is only a very small 
proportion of the milk of this country that is made into butter. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. The farmers then skim it at home ? 

Dr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. What do they do with this skimmed 
milk ? 

Dr. Larson. Most of them feed it to live stock. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. There is a great deal of it wasted, 
however ? 

Dr. Larson. At certain seasons of the year, no doubt. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Then there is another phase of the 
question that has been presented to me, and that is that the opposi- 
tion to this filled milk industry comes more from the creameries 
than it does from the farmers who produce milk. That is because 
these filled milk people get the whole milk, and they take out the 
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butter fat and make butter and put that butter on the market in 
competition with the butter of the creameries, and for that reason it 
is said that the opposition to this industry and the support of this 
bill comes more largely from the people engaged in the creamery busi- 
ness than it does from the farmers. I have not been able entirely 
to answer that. What do you sav about it ? 

Dr. Larson. My judgment would be that at tha present time it 
is not a serious matter, from the standpoint of the manufacturer of 
butter. I say at the present time. When you consider that the 
amount of butter that could be made in the manufacture of this 
filled milk during the past year would only amount to about 8,000,000 
pounds, while we manufactured in this country 1,500,000,000 pounds 
of butter, it is not serious. It does affect the price, because there is 
just that much more. 

Mr. AswELL. Then according to your statement, if these gentle- 
men would promise not to increase their business you would not ob- 
ject to their manufacturing what they are manufacturing ? 

Dr. Larson. From the standpoint of that principle? 

Mr. AswELi.. If they would promise not to increase it any, you 
would be satisfied ? 

Dr. Larson. If they did not increase it, from the standpoint of 
the diiirv industry it would not be a serious thiD<]:. As I saia before, 
they are making 85,000,000 pounds of this product to-day, an^l we 
are producing 1,500,000,000 pounds or more of eyaporated milk. 
But the point is, it is growing so very rapidly. 

Mr. McLauohun of ifichigan. Your point about this industry is 
that it will reach a point where it may be injuriously competitive 
with the cream that makes butter? 

Dr. Larson. Yes, sir. Also, we have already much indication 
that this is going on in other products of the dairy. That is the point 
that aflects the dairyman. Imitations of ice cream, for instance, are 
made right now. Wiere is it going to end ? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michisran. I think there is a o:ood deal in vour 
statement that the consumer is decived when he buys this product, 
not that it is deleterious, but that it is not what he thinks he is ir^tting 
and is not as nutritions as the product he thinks he is getting. I :ig'ee 
with you also that the dairy industry is of vital importance to this 
country. Anything that injures it, that retards its development, is 
harmful to the people^ because real milk and real butter are abso- 
lutely necessary to the health of tlie people of this country. And it 
may rise to a point of national interest and national concein. 

Mr. Claouk. In connection with what tiic g^ni Ionian has stated. I 
wi<li to have it appear in the record that I inquired at a large nunibor 
of stores in Washino;ton just to find out tlie price of Hebe within this 
last two weeks, ana CfUidensed milk, iiud .'dmost without exception 
the price was the same. I did not £:o to loi\. but I went to (luito a 
lar^e number c»f the lecidins^ grov'*M*s in tins city. 

Mr. AswELi.. That is all the moi-e r»\i'=;on why these gentlomen 
should be on the souare with t!:is committee and invcst:«rate it and 
come hack an.ci r»M'>ort. 

Dr. Larsc^x. AVeck before la^^t th.ese 15 » stores si.'hl tlie real product 

« 

for cents for th.e large (\\:\ and the filled milk for 10 cenis. 

Mr. AswELL. It must he a verv popular pro'luct if p_\^ple pay m'>^^ 
for it than thev do for tlie other. 
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Mr.. McLai:ghlin of Michigan. Does anyone desire to ask any 
further questions of this witness ? 

ilr. McKicE. May I ask one question. Are those brands of evap- 
orated milk that you referred to the standard brands, like Pet^ 
Carnation, etc. ? 

Dr. Lat?son- I do not know what you mean by standard; they 
comply with the standards of the United States Government. It was 
common condensed milk, complying with the United States stand- 
ards. I do not want to discuss individual brands; I do not have 
anything to do with the enforcement of the food regulations. 

Mr. As WELL. I do not see any reason why you should not tell him 
what brand it is, so he can investigate it. 

Dr. Larson. Ho can do the same. I just state it as information 
that I happen to have. 

Mr. AswELL. I am curious to know why you hesitate to name the 
brands. 

Dr. Larson. I can tell you the reason; because I am dealing with 
the producers of these products. Our men are investigating 

Mr. AswELL. So are we; we want to get the truth. 

Dr. Larson. It is easily gotten. Any one of the 156 stores can 
tell you. 

Mx. McKee. I know that there are a number of privatelv labeled 
brands that were put on the market at forced sales and sold at low 
prices. I will make this investigation and be very glad to make a 
report on it. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Is there anybody else desiring to 
make a statement ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, Mr. McKee has spoken for the Hebe 
Co. I would like for you to hear Mr. Glenn P. Cowan, of the 
Carolene Co. 

STATEMENT OF MB. OLElTir P. GOWAIT, BEPBESENTINGh 
CABOLENE PBODUCTS CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Cowan. Mr. Chairman, my name is Cowan, and I represent 
the Carolene Products Co., of Chicago, manufacturers of compound 
milk under the trade name of Carolene. 

We oppose the passage of this bill, because we feel it would legislate 
out of business a healthful, wholesome, nutritious food product, 
which generally is — contradicting the statement that Dr. Larson 
made here — sold at a lower price to the consuming public. I think 
this condition in Washngton where compound milk is sold at the 
same price as evaporated is an unusual condition. I know that is 
not true in Detroit, and I know it is not true in Chicago. Our price 
on compound milk is $3.50 a case. The price of the standard brands 
of evaporated milk, the large sellers, is $5 a case. If the retailers 
are selling it at the same price here in Washington they are profiteer- 
ing. I do not know how the manufacturer is going to control the 
retail price, but over a period of time compound milk will sell at 
2 and 3 cents a can less tnan the evaporated milk. 

The spring of the year is, of course, a most unfavorable time to 
make comparisons, due to the fact that butter fat is always lowest in 
Mav and June. Also, production is much heavier in the flush months, 
and the manufacturers making evaporated milk are forced to throw 
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on the market their evaporated milk, which the chain stores buy at a 
price and sell at a price. I venture to predict that two months from 
now you will be able to buy compound milk much cheaper in the city 
of Washington. 

On the question of health, we feel that compound milk is not 
deleterious to health in any way, that it is a wholesome food product, 
and that it has a legitimate use, and that in the average American 
diet, varied as it is, any deficiency there may bo in the compimd 
milk is easily made up in the other foodstuffs consumed. In the 
absence of more definite information, however, we do put on our 
label a warning to the mother, ''Do not use in place of whole milk for 
infant feeding, where that is made an exclusive diet.'^ I think that 
precaution is a wise one. 

Mr. AswELL. Is that label on all the cans you sell now? 

Mr. CowAX. Xot those that we made up to sometime in June. 

Mr. xVswELL. All that vou are making; now bear that label ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes; they nil have that warning on them. 

The proponents of this bill say it is for the farmers' interests. I 
beg to differ with him. 

Mr. AswELL. Can you answer Mr. McLaughlin's three very impor- 
tant questions about how it affects the farmer's market; how it 
improves the farmer's market for milk ? 

Mr. CowAX. Bv sellins: skimmed mJlk as a human food, we can 
afford to pay the farmer more money for his skimmed milk than the 
creameries can. And it will increase the consumption of skimmed 
milk, due to the fact that compound milk has been sold right along 
throughout the country generally at from 2 to 3 cents a can less 
than the evaporated milk, and the housewife will use it more freely 
at three cans for a quarter, which is the prevailing price in Detroit, 
than she will use evaporated milk at 10 cents, and the standard 
briiuds are higher than that. 

T-vist year it is true that from seven to eight million pounds of 
coconut oil Avere used in the manufacture of compound milk, and that 
may haA'e replaced t!ie market for that much butter fat for the farmer. 
On the other hand, approximately 500,000,000 pounds of skimmed 
milk were used in making this product. The product is new. It has 
not had a chance really to become generally knoA\Ti. In putting any 
new product on the market considerable inertia is encountered. It 
takes time to educate the people to use it. But I believe that about 
90 per cent of the evaporated milk to-day is used only as a coloring 
agent in coffee, and a comparatively small part (>f it is used in cooking 
and baking. That is the big test. If tlie housewife will use this 
compound milk in her cooking and baking, slie will use several times 
as much as she now us(^s of whole milk. 

I had occasion to go to New York some time ago, and our repre- 
sentative there invited mo out to his home to dinner. His wife gave 
us \\hat slie called a ^'Carolene dinner." We liad a Carolene soup, 
made of Carolene. We had mashed potatoes in which Carolene had 
been stirred. We had a ci'eam gravy made out of Carolene. We ^lad 
creamed vegetables creamed with Carolene. We had a pudding of 
some kind with a Carolene cream sauce on it. We also had some 
sort of muffins in which she had used Carolene. All that only goes 
to show the possibilities of the use of this product. 
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Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You spoke of some of these dishes 
being '^ creamed '* with this product. There is no cream in it, is 
there ? 

Mr. Cowan. This product was used as flour and water would 
ordinarily be used. There is very little cream used in the average 
American household in creaming vegetables; more often it is flour 
and water. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. But you do not put this on the 
same footing with flour and water, do you ? 

Mr. Cow^AN. It is much better, and it will be used in place of flour 
and w^ater for creaminsj vegetables if the product has a cnance. And 
at the lower price the housewife will use it much more, thus creating 
a bigger outlet for skimmed milk. 

}J&, VoiGT. At this dinner, did 3'ou have Carolene in your coffee ? 

Mr. Cowan. I think we did. 

Mr. VoiGT. Did you have ice cream made with Carolene ? 

Mr. Cowan. No; we did not at this dinner. It would not have 
been ice cream; we might have had frozen Carolene. 

As I say, approximately 200,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk were 
used last year in making compound milk, and the surface has not been 
scratched of the marketing possibiUties of this product. There is no 
reason why ten times 200,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk should not 
be used every year in making this compound. And if iskimmed milk 
were used in those preparations the manufacturers would enjoy a 
much better market for skimmed milk and other products and could 
afford to pay the farmer more for it. To-day there is a certain demand 
for cream for bottled cream and ice cream and for other manufactur- 
ing purpose's, such as candy, etc. In order to make a pint bottle of 
20 per cent cream, which is the average percentage of butter fat in 
the cream distributed in the cities, you have to skim about 7 pints of 
milk. This creates a surplus of 6 pints of skimmed mUk. 

The companies that to-day are selling cream and not making com- 
pound have to put their skimmed milk into sweetened cream or con- 
densed or powdered mUk, all of which products are a drug on the 
market. Ninety per cent of the time you can buy them for less 
than the cost 01 manufacture. No good business man would think 
of going into the business of manufacturing sweetened skimmed con- 
densed mUk to-day for a profit, because those products are used 
simply as a dumping ground for skiinmed milk. They are sold 90 
per cent of the time at less than the actual cost of production. 

But here is this situation. You have got to have cream. What 
are you going to do with the skimmed milk ? So you make up dow- 
dered skimmed milk, or make it into sweetened skimmed milk. Some 
little part of it is made into cottage cheese. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Are you connected with any fac- 
tories? 

Mr. Co WEN. Yes; we have three plants in the State of Michigan, 
at Penton, Hastings, and Grand Ledge. We have bought a lot of 
skiinmed milk in the last few months. Dr. Larson says that skiinmed 
milk is not used from the creameries. We have bought a lot from 
surrounding creameries and other plants that had no market for their 
skinimed milk, shipped it down to our plant, and made it into milk 
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compound. I think that would be the general tendency as the market 
broadens. 

Mr. VoiGT. In the last six months how much of the skimmed milk 
that was used in the manufacture of this compound have you bought 
as skinuned milk ? 

Mr. Cowan. We did not get into this business — we took over the 
Carolene Co. in March. Since that time I should say ahnost half of 
our product has been made from skimmed milk shipped into our 
factory from other points. 

Mr. VoiGT. What are you paying for skimmed milk as such ? 

Mr. Cowan. We are paying various prices. Naturally, we get it 
as cheap as we can. 

Mr. V oiGHT. What are you paying now ? 

Mr. Cowan. At the present time we are not buying any, because 
the supply is shortening up and there is quite a demand, for fluid 
milk. 

Mr. VoiGHT. What was the last price youpaid ? 

Mr. Cowan. About 65 cents a himdred. We bought that from the 
Detroit Creamery Co. and shipped it from pointe along the Pere 
Marquette to Grand Ledge. We bought some milk from Brighton 
and shipped it to Grand Ledge. 

Mr. VoiGHT. How much are you paying for coconut oil now? 

Mr. Cowan. I think the* last we bought cost us i2 or 12 J cents a 
pound delivered to our factory. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Micmgan. What is the effect on a local 
creamery of the locating of one of your factories in the vicinitjr? 

Mr. Cowan. We have usually been able to pay a higher price for 
milk than the creameries have, due to the fact that we manufacture 
the skimmed milk. And as time goes on that will be the general 
tendency. We will see a reversion to whole milk creameries, cream- 
eries equipped to manufacture the whole milk into edible products. 

Mr. AswELL. Do you use any other vegetable oils in this product? 

Mr. Cowan. We nave never tried anything but coconut oil. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Will the creameries continue to 
operate after your factory is located in a town ? 

Mr. Cowan. Some have, and some have not. Some have closed 
up. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. And quite uniformly yoiu* company 
will pay more to the farmer for his milk ? 

Mr. Cowan. We buy his whole milk, while the creamery only buys 
the butter fat. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Don't you buy a good deal of whole 
milk from the farms? 

Mr. Cowan. We buy all whole milk; we do not buy any separated 
milk from the farm. As I say, the creameries in oiu* neighborhood 
buy only gathered cream whicn is separated on the farm. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Well, you buy some skimmed milk 
from the farms, some from the creameries 

Mr. Cowan. No ; the skimmed milk that we buy is all bought from 
other plants in our vicinity, from creameries and from condensing 
plants not equipped to maKe compoimd milk. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. Those are your sources of supply? 
You buy some skimmed milk from the farms? 
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Mr. Cowan. No; we do not buy any skimmed milk from the farm. 
The farmer can not produce skimmed milk on his farm of a quality 
that will enable you to make compoimd milk out of it. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. But the farmers separate a lot of 
nulk? 

Mr. Cowan. They do ; they separate it and feed the skimmed milk to 
their stock. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. They do not sell any of that to 
companies like yoiu^ ? 

Mr. Cowan. 1 do not know of a farmer seUing skimmed milk any- 
where in Miclugan. 

Mr. VoiGT. Then the tendency is that when you establish one of 
your compound milk plants in a given community it will drive out 
the existing cheese factories or creameries ? 

Mr. Cowan. Creameries, if they are not equipped to buy the whole 
milk and manufacture it as we do. 

Mr. AswELL. Does that injure the farmer? 

Mr. Cowan. It benefits the farmer. He gets a better price for his 
whole-milk product. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. He ^cts a better price where you 
are competing with the creameries for the purchase of milk, but after 
you drive them out of business do you thmk you would continue to 
pav the higher prices ? 

Mr. Cowan. If we have a market for our skimmed-milk product; 
yes. 

It is estimated that last year approximately 30,000,000,000 pounds 
of skimmed milk were used for stock feed 

Mr. Clarke. May I suggest that as far as we are concerned in my 
State, we have now a pooung agreement among the farmers of New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Vermont. Fifty-five thousand 
now have signed up with the Dairymen's League to pool their milk. 
The league tnen controls the marketing of it. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I laiow all these Michigan towns, 
and I know something of theousiness of the creameries and the con- 
denseries. Two or three years ago T heard a good deal about cream- 
eries going out of business because they coula not compete with the 
condenseries. 

Mr. Cowan. That was true, and it was a good thing for the farmer 
if they went out of business, if the farmer got a better price for his 
milk. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. If he got a better price, yes. 

Mr. Cowan. And the manufacturer could afford to pay a better 
price, because he was making some use of the skimmed niilk, which 
really contains more than half of the food value of the milk. That is 
the trouble with the dairy industry to-day — selling its product on 
the basis of butter fat. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Is the manufacture of butter by 
these manufactures of this compound increasing rapidly ? 

Mr. Cowan. I do not know what the other manufacturere are 
iloing, whether they are making much butter out of the cream which 
they separate or whether it is largely sold as fluid cream for ice cream, 
candy, and other purposes. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. At your factory at Hastings, for 
instance, have vou a big sale for the cream, or do you make it into 
butter ? 
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Mr. Cowan. At certain times of the year we sell it all as cream. 
At other times we have to chum a lot of hutter. We have sold quite 
a lot of it to ice cream companies 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Not at Hastings ? 

Mr. CpwAN. No; we churn at Grand Ledge, and we ship the cream 
over there. We chum it sweet and sell it to the ice-cream manufac- 
turers for making ice cream. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. At Detroit and other cities around 
there ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes. The creamery industry would be in better 
shape to-day, and a whole lot more butter would be used, if they 
made whole-milk butter. The curse ^f the butter business has been 
a lot of undergrade butter that has come on the market. You know 
and I know that if you have good butter on the table you will spread 
it on thicker than if it is rancid or not of good flavor. It seemed to 
be almost impossible to make the best grade of butter, judging from 
the receipts of undergrade butter in the markets of the country, made 
from gathered cream. That butter does not keep as well as butter 
made from sweet cream. We have got butter miade out of sweet 
cream in storage now, experimental lots, that were churned a year 
ago last May, and the butter is just as good to-day as when it was 
put in storage. But that is not true of butter made out of gathered 
cream, which has to be neutralized before churning. 

Mr. Rawl, formerly Chief of the Dairy Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, has made the prediction that in years to come all 
creameries will be operated as whole-milk creameries, equipped for 
the manufacture of skimmed milk into products for human con- 
sumption, and will make whole-milk butter, and thev will be able to 
paj the farmers a better price for milk, because tney can use the 
skimmed milk. Some creameries throughout the country have put 
in condensing apparatus in the last jear. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Did Mr. Rawl publish anything to 
that eflFect ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes; there was an article read before some conven- 
tion somewhere, published in the New York Produce Review about 
a year ago. I do not have it here, but I have it in my files. 

Mr. VoiGT. He did not advocate the making of milk compound, 
did he? 

Mr. Cowan. No;«he did not advocate the making of milk com- 
poimd; he advocated the utilization of skimmed milk for human food, 
which we are doing in putting it into compound milk and selling it 
throughout the country to the housewife at from 2 to 3 cents a can 
cheaper than the evaporated milk, with the result that she will use 
it more freely than evaporated milk. 

Mr. VoiGT. Do you not think it rather a singular thing that a man 
that has knowledge of the advantages of your compound should have 
failed to advocate that the skimmed milk be turned into your com- 
pound ? 

Mr. Cowan. He did not advocate that it be turned into any par- 
ticular product. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Evidently his idea was that the 
creamery would make butter and use the rest of the milk for making 
evaporated milk or condensed milk ? He did not say anything about 
any compounds mixed with foreign substances ? 
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Mr. Cowan. He did not make any statement as to what it would 
be used for, except that it would be made into products for human 
consumption. 

Mr. VoiGT. Your personal feeling is that the compound business 
is only in its infancy ? 

Mr. Cowan. I am satisfied of that. 

Mr. VoiGT. And you are satisfied that if the business is permitted 
to go on it will grow to very large proportions ? 

Mr. Cowan, ft will grow to very large proportions and afford an 
outlet within a few years for probably two or three billion poimds of 
skimmed milk a year. If it will take that much skimmea milk off 
the market, the manufacturers making sweetened . skimmed con- 
densed milk or skimmed milk powder wul be able to get better prices 
for their products, and in turn buy more whole milk from the farms. 
It would decrease the use of skimmed milk for the feeding of stock. 
It has been estimated that only 20 to 30 per cent of the lood value 
is saved in the form of pork. 

Mr. VoiGT. Your opinion is that the manufacture of this product 
is a benefit to the consumer and the producer ? 

Mr. Cowan. Absolutely. 

Mr. VoiGT. If that is true, how do you account for the fact that all 
the milk-producing organizations of the country are opposing th^ 
manufacture of the compound ? 

Mr. Cowan. Well, I do not think the dairy farmers themselves are 
opposing it. I think that if the facts and figures on both sides could 
be presented individually to the dairy farmers of this country they 
would be in favor of this bill. It is not the farmers. It is the sec- 
retaries and the presidents and the attorneys of the dairy unions and 
the dairy organizations that are fighting for this bill, and they have 
got to do something to keep their jobs. 

Mr. AswELL. It IS the propaganda of agitators ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes; that is only an opinion. 

Mr. VoiGT. Take the dairy union of New York, for instance, which 
has, I think, almost 50,000 members. Every one of those members is 
a milk producer. Do you think that the officers of that organization 
are going to stand up for a given measure which is iniurious to the 
people they represent simply because they want to hold their jobs ? 

Mr. Cowan. It may not be injurious from their point of view. 
They mav not see the thing from the side we do. Thev may not se^ 
the possibilities in the future market for compound milk. 

Mr, VoiGT. You think that those poeple are so blind to their own 
interests that they are seeing this thmg in the wrong light ? 

Mr. Cowan. I think so. 

Mr. VoiGT. How do you account for the fact that all farm organiza- 
tions are opposed to the manufacture of this compound? Don't 
you think that some of them ought to be able to see the light ? 

Mr. Cowan. I have talked to individual farmers who Aave been 
able to. 

Mr. VoiGT. I am talking now about the farm organizations as a 
whole. Do you think they are all wrong ? 

Mr. Cowan. I think so. 

Mr. VoiGT. If this business grows as you expect it to grow, there will 
be a big demand for skimmed milk? 
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Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. And if we produce a larger quantity of skimmed milk 
we will then also produce a larger Quantity of butter fat ? 

Mr. Cowan. Skmimed milk is already being produced, but it is 
being used for stock feeding, where it should be used for human food. 

Mr. VoiGT. But if your Dusiness grows you are going to make an 
effort to get the skimmed milk ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes. 

Mr. VoiGT. That is, your business will be to separate the butter 
fat from the whole milk so that you can get hold of theskinuned 
milk. That will have a tendency to produce an undue quantity of 
butter fat ? Is- not that true ? 

Mr. Cowan. I do not think it will work out that way. I think it 
wiU result in the utilization of the skimmed milk that is now being 
produced very largely. Factories will be equipped to manufacture 
this. 

Mr. VoiGT. Let us go on with this argument. Suppose your busi- 
ness grows to four times its present proportions. That will mean 
that m the manufacture of your compoimd there wiU be four times 
the amount of skimmed milk used. That will bring about a change 
in the dairy business of this country so as to separate the whole milk 
into the butter fat and the skimmed milk. That is true, is it not ? 

Mr. Cowan. To a certain extent; yes. 

Mr. VoiGT. That is, where now we would use the whole milk for a 
given purpose we would separate the ingredients of the whole milk 
mto skinmied milk and butter fat ? 

Mr. Cowan. But I think large quantities of whole milk would still 
be used. 

Mr. VoiGT. Certainly; large quantities of whole milk would be 
used, but the tendency would be to separate milk more than is being 
done at the present time ? 

Mr. Cowan. Probably so; and some of this would be used where 
evaporated milk is now sold. On the other hand, there would be 
more of this compoimd sold for purposes for which evaporated milk 
is not used to-day. 

Mr. VoiGT. But the tendency would be to cause an overproduction 
of the butter fat ? 

Mr. Cowan. That could well be taken care of by the superior 
quality of the butter that would be made from whole milk. 

Mr. VoiGT. Well, there would be a comparatively larger amount 
of butter fat or butter than you have at the present time ? 

Mr. Cowan. Not if the manufacture of compoimd resulted in the 
buying of the skimmed milk which the farmers now are feeding to 
stock. 

Mr. VoiGT. Well, you are going on the assumption that all the 
whole milk would be delivered to the factories, which is not the case 
to-day. . 

Mr. Cowan. If this business increases, it would be in the more 
dense dairying sections. I will grant that in the more remote sec- 
tions where tney have only two or three cows there would not be 
enough milk within a reasonable hauling radius to warrant the in- 
vestment in a factory to manufacture these products. 

Mr. VoiGT. Would not the conseauence be, if this business grows 
to large proportions, that we would nave actually an overproduction 
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of butter, thus reducing the price of butter, which would be a direct 
miuiy to the dairy man ? 

Mr. Cowan. No; I do not think it would work out that way. I 
do not think it woiild result in a great stimulation of milk production; 
it would result in the diverting of the skimmed milk into other chan- 
nels, into human food instead of stock food. 

Mr. VoiGT. Do you think that the 8,000,000 poimds of coconut 
oil worked into the compound last year displaced butter fat to any 
degree ? 

Mr. Cowan. A certain amount of cream has to be produced every 
year. We have the skimmed milk left over. We added to that the 
coconut oil and sold it as compound milk, and at the lower price at 
which it is sold it is used for purposes that evaporated milk would not 
be used for. That being the case, it did not entirely displace evapo- 
rated milk. 

Mr. VoiGT. Then let me ask you this question. If anv housewife 
to-day using the compoimd could not get the compound would she 
use the regular condensed or evaporated, milk ? 

Mr. Cowan. Not as freely, at a higher price. Naturally, the 
cheaper the product is the more she would iise of it. And it is an 
excellent product for cooking and baking. 

Mr. VoiGT. If you removed the compoimd from the market to-day 
would the housewife use a considerable proportion of regular con- 
densed or evaporated milk in the place oi the compound ? 

Mr. Cowan. She would use some, in those families where they 
could afford to use it. 

Mr. VoiGT. No one knows how much she would use ? 

Mr. Cowan. No. Of course a cent does not seem like much, but 
in the fluid milk business the distributors notice the difference when 
they drop the price of milk 1 cent a quart. 

Mr. VoiGT. 1 ou say that up to this month you have not given any 
warning on your laoel that the product should not be used for 
infant feeding ? 

Mr. Cowan. No, we have not. We purchased the business of the 
Carolene Co. in March, and used up their stock of labels. 

While we are on that question of skimmed milk I might say that 
there have been thousands of those plants trying to create a market 
for skimmed mUk in the form of cottage cheese. The Department 
of Agriculture, working in conjunction with the State agricultural 
college and the distributors of milk in the city of Detroit, put on a 
campaign for the sale of cottage cheese. It resulted in a temporary 
increase in 'the consumption of skimmed milk. I have since asked 
several distributors of milk in that city about the cottage cheese, 
and they say they are not selling much more than they ever did. 

Skimmed milk is looked down upon by the people. They do not 
appreciate the food value of skimmed milk. Not long ago, in an 
attempt to find other outlets for skimmed milk, I called upon nearly 
all the large bakers in the city of Detroit in an attempt to get them 
to use hquid skinmied milk instead of water in their bread. We had 
some tests conducted by the technical department of the bakers' 
organization, and the results showed that the lower loss by evapo- 
ration in baking, due to the retention of moisture by the skimmed 
milk solids, womd more than pay for the skimmed milk, so it would 
not cost the baker any more to use the skimmed milk, because he 
would get more loaves from the same amoimt of dough. 
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I went to one of the large bakers in Detroit and told him of these 
experiments, and he said, ^^Why, what. is in skimmed milk? You 
take the cream out of the milk and there is nothing but water left." 
He was a large baker in Detroit. That is quite the popular idea 
about skimmed milk. 

Mr. AswELL. Do I understand you to say that while you use 
8,000,000 pounds of coconut oil 

Mr. Cowan. There is approximately 200,000,000 pounds of 
skimmed milk. 

Mr. AswELL. That that use of coconut oil made a market for 
200,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AsWELL. At about 65 cents a hundred pounds ? 

Mr. Cowan. That is the whole industry. It made a market for 
200,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk. 

Mr. VoiGT. It was testified here last week by a representative of 
the Hebe Co. that the last price they had paid for skimmed milk 
was 35 cents a hundred. 

Mr. AswELL. What were you getting for this skimmed milk before 
you started the manuf aicture of the compound ? 

Mr. Cowan. In one place they were running it down the creek. 
In another place they did not know what to do with it; the city 
authorities would not let them put it in the creek, and they were 
up against it. Of course that was in the flush season, in May and 
June, when there is a big surplus of skimmed milk. 

The creameries are for this bill, because they do not like the 
competition of the condenseries that are using the whole milk and 
are ouying the milk. The creamery that uses only the butter fat 
from tne f armer^s milk and forces him to use the skimmed milk 
can not afford to pay the price that the condensery can, and they 
have been inimical to the condensery^s interests right along. Cer- 
tain trade papers have been fighting the condensery interests right 
al ong . 

YTe ask that the committee give careful consideration to this 
bill. There has been a lot of money ^ent in developing this in- 
dustry, which, we think, is really the first successful attempt to find 
a market for skimmed milk, and it looks like a short-sighted policy 
on the part of the farmers to ask that this product be legislated out 
of business. 

If they want to protect the dairy business, pass a law forcing the 
housewife to use nothing but butter in her baking. You will create 
a market for butter that will greatly stimulate the price of butter 
fat. But suppose this product is in direct competition with evap- 
orated milk? Suppose it is not for the best interests of the farmer? 
Is there any reason why a healthful food product which is sold 
cheaper should be legislated out of business ? How about the con- 
summg public that buys this product at a lower price ? 

Mr. VOIGT. Touching on the point that a large amount of money 
is invested in this new industry, it is a fact that this compound is 
being made by the same people who formerly were and at the present 
time are makmg the regular condensed or evaporated milk ? 

Mr. Cowan. 1 think most of them are making both that are making 
compound. We are not. 
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Mr. VoiGT. There is no concern that has gone into business for the 
special purpose of makin? this compound i 

Mr. Cowan. No; but there are a number that when this situation 
clears up would be glad to equip their plants; concerns that now get 
skimmed milk that they do not know what to do with, to make this 
product- But they are not going into the business with the business 
m its present precarious condition. 

Mr. VoiGT. But there has been no great amount of money invested 
in this particular business ? 

Mr. Cowan. There has been a large amount of money invested in 
developing a market for this product. 

Mr. VOIGT. In advertising ? 

Mr. Cowan. And direct sales work — ^missionary work, we call it — 
sending our salesmen around to call on the grocers. 

Mr. V oiGT. The amount of money invested in this compound busi- 
ness is infinitesimal as compared to the amount of money invested 
in the dairying business in tnis country i 

Mr. Cowan. It is, but it may be just as large to the man that has 
it in it, to the individual. 

(After informal discussion as to further hearings:) 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, we have one other manufacturer here 
who is largely interested in this industry, who has come all the way 
from Indianapolis. We have also brought here a doctor who was 
employed entirely, even before this bill was introduced, to start some 
investigations of the food value of these products. We would like to 
have an opportunity for them to be heard. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Can they file a statement ? 

Mr. Davis. They are here to-day. They will not take very long. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. We can not take any more time 
to-day, and I understood arrangements had been made for the other 
side to be heard to-morrow. 

Mr. Davis. Can we not have a little time to-morrow 'i We will not 
take more than, say, half an hour. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I think the arrangement should be 
carried out, to have those who are in favor of the bill heard to-morrow 
momii^. Then if there is time we may hear their statements. 

Mr. Davis. You see, Mr. Chairman, our time to-day was taken up 
by this other matter that was discussed here. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I think we had better carry out the 
arrangements that have already been made and hear the proponents 
to-morrow. 

The committee will stand in recess until to-morrow morning at 10 
o^clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12.10 o^clock p. m., the committee adjourned to 
meet at 10 o'clock a. m., to-morrow, Wednesday, July 20, 1921.) 
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Committee on Agmcultuee, 
House of REPBESENTATiyEs, 
Wednesday, July 20, 1921. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen 
(chairman) presiding. 

There were present Mr. Haugen, Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan, Mr. 
Voigt, Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska, Mr. Tindier, Mr. Sindair, Mr. 
Clague, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Jacbway, Mr. Rainey, Mr. Aswell, Mr. 
Kincheloe, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Ten Eyck. 

The Chaikman. What program do you suggest this morning, Mr. 
Voigt ? 

Mr. Voigt. I have here a few people who want to make short 
statements on this bill. 

The Chairman. Are you through with the representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Voigt. Yes; so far as I am concerned. 

The Chairman. Was it not expected that Dr. Langworthy would 
appear before the committee first. 

Mr. Voigt. I would suggest that these other witnesses be heard 
first because the representatives of the department can be heard at 
any time. 

Mr. AswELL. The last thin^ we did yesterday before adjournment 
was to invite the representatives of the Department of Agriculture 
to be here this morning at 10 o'clock. I do not care, though, how you 
proceed. 

The Chairman. Are there any persons here to be heard in opposition 
to the bill ? 

Mr. Mo£j:e. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. We must pursue some order in the hearings. The 
order made was that the department's representatives should be heard 
first, next those in opposition to the bill, and then those in favor of 
the bill should conclude the hearing. 

Mr. Voigt. Let me correct you there, Mr. Chairman, to say that 
the understanding was that yesterday was to be devoted to the 
opponents of the bill -and to-day the proponents were to close. 

Mr. As WELL. Yes; but we did not give them yesterday more than 
one-third of the time. 

Mr. Voigt. And the opponents to the bill have had over two-thirds 
of the time now. 

Mr. Kjncheloe. Personally, I would like to hear from the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 

Mr. MoKee. All that we have to say, Mr. Chairman, will be very 
brief. 

The Chairman. What is the pleasure of the committee ? Shall we 
hear the chemists first ? 
. Mr. AswELL. Have you a chemist here also ? 

Mr. McKee. No, sir. 

The Chairman. The chemist is here from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Kincheloe. That is the one we are talking about, and he is 
the man I would like to hear. 

Mr. Clague. Mr. Chairman, I move that we hear first the chemist 
from the department. 

(The motion being duly seconded, prevailed.) 
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STATEMENT OF DE. C. F. LASTOWOETHT, OF THE DEPAST- 
XESTT OF AGEICULTUEE, WASHUrOTOir, D. C. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Doctor, what position do you hold? 

Dr. Langwortht. Chief of the Office of Home Economics, 

Mr. AswELiw. The Department of Agriculture reported they did 
not have a chemist, so they sent a representative of tlie economic 
department, and I think he ought to take the place of the chemist 
this morning. 

Mr. VoiGT. What position do you hold, Doctor ? 

Dr. liANGWORTHY. I am chief of the Office of Home Economics. 
We deal with food, clothing, and household equipment and their use 
in the home. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Arfe you a chemist, Doctor? 

Dr. liANGWORTHY. I am a chemist by training. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. How much experience have you had as a chemist ? 

Tlie Chairman. I will state for the information of the committee 
that the department suggested that Dr. I^angworthy probably knows 
more about this proposition than anyone now in the department. 
That is the information that was given us from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. KiNCiEELOE. Doctor, are you acquainted with these products 
which they called filled milk, such as Hebe and the other brands of 
stuff that IS being put on the market now ? 

Dr. Langworthy. I know them as market commodities. I have 
never carried on any experhnental work with them. I have general 
knowledge, I think, of what they contain, and, in a general way, 
understand how they are made. 

Mr. AswELL. Have you ever analyzed them ? 

Dr. liANGWORTHT. I havc not analyzed them. 

Mr. Jacoway. Could you testify as to their food value ? 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. That is what I was trying to bring out. I want to 
know whether, in your judgment, they are deleterious to human 
health. 

"Dr. Langworthy. Such a question as that, ha I understand it, 
resolves itself into this: The constituents of which they are made are 
foodstuifs, and yet skimmed milk and vegetable fat, of which they 
are composed, as I understand it, lacks the vitamines of the whole milk. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. There is no doubt but what they are not as 
nutritious as whole milk, but what I am asking you is whether there 
is anything in them that is detrimental cr deleterious to human 
health. 

Dr. Langworthy. Neither of the constituents are complete foods, 
and if they were used to the Exclusion of other foods in the diet, they 
would be deleterious. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. That still does not answer mv Question. You 
can certainly answer yes or no to the question oi wnether in your 
judgment this stuff is deleterious to human health. 

Dr. Langworthy. I would have to say that it would depend on the 
wav it was used. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. What do you mean by that ? 

Dr. I/ANGWORTHY. You havc got to get vitamines, and unless you 
got them from other foods — if your diet does not contain them and 
you relied upon this product to get them, you would not get them. 
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Mr. KiNCHELOE. The evidence here is that skimmed milk contains 
50 per cent of the vitamines. 

Mr. AswELL. Fifty per cent of the vitamines of whole milk. 

Mr. BaNCHELOE. Yes. 

Dr. Langworthy. I do not know that figure, and I could not give 
you the percentages of vitamines that remain in skimmed milk. I 
regard skimmed milk as an extremely valuable food and as a source 
of protein. I am not familiar with its value as to its vitamines, 
because I have not studied that question. I know the yitamine 
content is very much lessened. 

Mr. AswELL. Are the elements in this Hebe or other milk com- 
pounds wholesome food or not ? 

Dr. Langworthy. Skimmed milk is a wholesome food. 

Mr. AswELL. Can you not answer yes or no? You know what the 
elements are. Are the elements wholesome or not. 

Dr. Langworthy. And the vegetable fat is a wholesome food^ 
rightly used. 

Mr. AswELL. Are the elements in this product wholesome or not 
wholesome. 

Dr. Langworthy. They are wholesome, rightly used. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Then is it deleterious to human health, Doctor? 

Dr. Langworthy. They might be if you placed undue reliance 
upon them. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Can you not answer that question yes or no? 
They advertise this stuff to be used in cooking and it has been used 
in tea and coffee; now, can you not say from your knowledge of 
chemistry whether or not that is deleterious to human health, being 
used in tnat way ? 

Dr. Langworthy. There are some things that I do not see how you 
can answer by saying yes or no without giving a wrong impression. 
I have told what I understand to be the facts, if undue reliance were 
placed upon them as sources of vitamines they would not supply it. 

Mr. AswBLL. Would it be placing undue reliance upon them to 
use them in cooking ? 

Dr. Langworthy. It depends upon the amount used. It would 
depend upon the extent to which it replaces other things. My under- 
standing IS that if they were relied upon in infant feeding, as a sub- 
stitute for whole milk 

Mr. AswELL (interposing). We are not talking about using it in 
infant feeding, but using it in cooking. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Just suppose they are not given to children at all. 
I am talking about adults. 

Dr. Langworthy. If vou had a reasonably mixed diet, I can not 
say that they would be narmful. 

Mr. Jacoway. Would they be healthful ? 

Dr. Langworthy. They would be useful as sources of energy and 
sources of protein, but not very efficient as sources of vitammes. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Of course, not as much so as pure milk. We 
would all agree to that. 

Mr. VoiGT. Would you recommend the use of this stuff in the home? 

Dr. Langworthy. If it were used in the home I should try to 
teach, in so far as I could, the housekeepers how to use it wisely. 

Mr. VoiGT. I am talking about general conditions with no par- 
ticular education about the use of it. Would you recommend the 
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use of this in the homes in the place of regular condensed or evapo- 
rated milk ? 

Dr. Langworthy. Not to replace that. It has not the same nu- 
tritive value as the milks whicn contain the butter fat, and can not 
have it. I have no prejudice one way or the other. 

Mr. AswELL. Evidentljr not. I say, evidently you do not have any. 

Mr. Clabke. Doctor, is there not as much mjury to the public 
health in a plain cup of coffee as there is in Hebe or any other prepara- 
tion that is put into coffee, we will say, to sweeten it. 

Dr. Langworthy. I do not think I understand just what you mean. 

Mr. Clarke. Is there not as much poison, we will see, or as much 
of something that is injurious to public health in a cup of coffee as 
there is in Hebe which is put into it to sweeten it. 

Dr. Langworthy. The fact that coffee has been used for untold 
centuries in other countries in much the same way as we use it does 
not indicate that it contains any violent poision, does it ? You will 
remember that Dr. Holmes said that coffee might contain some 
poisonous matter^ but as he had used it and had lived beyond 70 
years, he did not regret that he had taken it. 

Mr. Jacoway. Doctor, have you read this book gotten out by the 
Hebe people giving the different ways in which Hebe can be used ? 

Dr. Langworthy. I have never seen it, sir. 

Mr. Jacoway. Would you say that it was a good thing to use in 
preparing rice for the table, using it as a filler ? 

Dr. Langworthy. If you used it as you would use skimmed 
milk, I do not see whv you should not use it. If you used it as you 
would use whole milk, expecting to get the same nutritive value, 
you could not get it because of its Tack of vitamines. Skimmed 
milk is healthful so far as it goes. 

Mr. Jacoway. I am talking about this Hebe preparation. 

Dr. Langworthy. It is skimmed milk with vegetable fat added 
as I understand it; both of them are useful foodstuffs but not use- 
ful in the same way as whole milk. That is the point I make. 

Mr. Jacoway. If it was used in a proper way in the preparation 
of foods for human consumption, you would say that it was advan- 
tageous i 

Dr. Langworthy. I would say that it was useful in the same way 
that skimmed milk would be useful. 

Mr. Jacoway. Well, useful and advantageous mean about the 
same thing. If you did not mix it correctly but used it solely in a 
diet, then you would say that it would be deleterious ? 

Dr. Langworthy. If you placed the reliance upon it which you 
would place on whole milk, which is probably the most valuable 
food product that we have. 

Mr. Jacoway (interposing) . I am not talking about using it in 
place of whole milk, but using it and placing the same reliance upon 
it that the product itself stands for. I will ask the question in this 
way: If it is used correctly, then you would say it is not deleterious, 
but an advantageous element that went into food for the human 
stomach, and if it was not used in that way, then you would say 
that it would be deleterious. 

Dr. Langworthy. Your definitions are very restricted. You 
ask the question in a very restricted way. I still say that I think 
the substances which compose it are useful foodstuffs used as skimmed 
milk should be and as a vegetable fat should be used. 
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Mr. Jaooway. I will put my question then in another way. State 
to the committee the ways in which Hebe ca:n be used that would be 
advantageous to health, and state the ways in which Hebe could be 
used which would be deleterious to health, if any. Now, that ques- 
tion is as broad as the universe. 

Dr. Langworthy. I have never studied the ways in which this 
product could be used because it has never been referred to the 
office of Home Econondcs to study, but skimmed milk is used in a 
great variety of foods. It is an important bjr-product of the dairy 
mdustry and everjr one should be interested in seeing that such a 
by-product is used in the household. We ordinarily use it either for 
making cottage cheese or to add protein to foods and to enrich the 
flavor of foo(&, and in other ways, such as you probably know, as 
well as I, in cookery. Then the coconut fat, if that is wnat is used 
here, and other vegetable fats, have assumed a good deal of use, 
particularly, in commercial baking, because during the war it was 
teamed — or rather it was said durmg the war that it was because we 
did not have a very abundant supply of animal fat. 

Mr. Jacoway. Tjien will you qualify as an expert and state to the 
committee anything that would be of advantage to the committee 
relative to the proposition as to whether or not Hebe is deleterious or 
advantageous as a food product ? 

Dr. Langworthy. I do not think 

Mr. Jacoway. Can you not answer that question yes or no ? 

Dr. Langworthy. That question would have to take into account, 
would it not, the question whether it had any effect on the dairy in- 
dustry. That is a fact which I do not know. I believe as much 
milk as possible should be produced in the United States, and that 
all the milk produced should be used, both in butter fats and the other 
parts of it. As to the widsom of using it in different ways, I know 
nothing about that. 

Mr. Jacoway. If you had the power, would you take Hebe off the 
market as a food product, or keep it on ? 

Dr. Langworthy. I do not think I can answer that question, 
because I do not know the facts which would enable me to answer it. 

Mr. AswELL. Doctor, you say the food value is not as ^eat, and 
I agree with you about that, but I want to know sometmng about 
this proposition: It is true that it rejjuires 210 poimds of skimmed 
milk to make 100 poimds of Hebe with the vegetable oil. Now, if 
what all the chemists have testified to here is true, namely, that 
skimmed milk has 50 per cent of the vitamines, you would use 200 
pounds of skimmed milk and reduce it down to 100 pounds, and the 
two added together would give 100 per cent of vitamines. Are those 
vitamines killed in the evaporation process ? 

Dr. Langworthy. They may be; yes. 

Mr. AswELL. Well, were they ? 

Dr. Langworthy. I can not say. No one can say without ex- 
amining the product. This is what happens, as I imderstand it, with 
the fat soluble vitamine. It is more readily destroyed by long, slow 
heating than it is by sharp and rather intense heating. 

Mr. AswELL. But if you used whole milk vou would destroy them 
just as much as you would in using skincimed milk. 

Dr. Langworthy. Yes; but you would have a larger number of 
them. 
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Mr. AswELL. But if you destroyed them you would destroy all of 
them regardless of the number. 

Dr. Langworthy (contmuing). And the destruction of vitamines 
is greatly hindered by any method of cooking that passes an air stream 
through it. I heara a man in a lecture recently say that by passing 
oxygen — ^by which I understand he meant an air stream — tnrou^ 
cod liver ou, which is very rich in vitamines, he could remove all the 
fat soluble vitamines. i ou see the question is so compUcated in its 
chemical relations and so little is known chemically about vitamines 
and their actions, that it is difficult to make generalizations. I can 
not make them because I have not worked with vitamines. Such 
chemists as Dr. Sherman and Dr. McCollum and Dr. Mendel, who have 
worked with these things are familiar with the laboratory deductions 
at this time. 

Mr. Clarke. Those gentlemen are all recognized experts and 
leaders in that line of work ? 

Dr. Langworthy. They are three of the physiology chemists whom 
I happen to recall at this time who have worked on vitamines. There 
are others in the United States. 

Mr. VoiGT. Do you consider Dr. Hart, of Wisconsin, an^authority 
on this question ? 

Dr. Langworthy. Dr. Hart has also worked on this problem and 
was one of the pioneers. 

Mr. VoiGT. I ou consider him a recognized authority on that 
subject ? 

Dr. Langworthy. I have always imderstood he was a recognized 
authority. 

Mr. Kincheloe. Then, personally, you could not qualify as an 
expert in this vitamine proposition at all. 

Dr. Langworthy. I have not worked with vitamines. I have 
worked on general food questions, and I hold my de^ee in chemistry, 
but at the time I studied chemistry these subjects nad not come to 
the fore, and my postgraduate work in chemistry and my knowledge 
of food nutrition matters came through long association with Prof. 
Atwater. 

The Chairman. Doctor, will you briefly state your position in the 
department and the character of work you are conducting and the 
character of your experiments. 

Dr. Langworthy. Congress has authorized the Department of 
Agriculture to study the use of agricultural products in the home for 
food, clothing, household equipment, and the labor incident thereto • 
That work has been assigned to the States Relations Service and to the 
Office of Home Economics in the States Relations Service. It is 
not a part of our work to study manufacturing processes or to study 
the economics of the situation, but to try and teU the housekeeper 
how she may use the available food supply to advantage. We have, 
as you know, prepared these farmers' bulletins that deal with food, 
and we have one m the press now dealing with milk, which certainly 
recognizes to the full its value, because nobody can doubt it. 

Mr. AswELL. Do you discuss milk compounds in that bulletin ? 

Dr. Langworthy. There is a table given in here of the composition 
of a number of milk products, but, as I remember it, the products of 
which you are speakmg, which contain added vegetable fats, I have 
not included because I know of no analyses that have been made of 
them. 
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Mr. AswELL. If what we have heard liere is true and the market 
for these products is growing in such hirge proportions, it seems to me 
that if you wanted to help tlie housewife you would iiave (Uscussed 
that subject in a very long chapter: that is, if you really wanted to 
help anybody. 

The Chairman. You are carrying on experiments in the depart- 
ment i 

Dr. Laxgworthy. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, tell us something about those experiments. 
I want you to qualify as an expert before this committee, because 
while 3"ou have been before the committee a number of times in the 
past you are a stranger to a number of the new members of the com- 
mittee, and I would like to have you make just a brief statement 
along that line. 

Mr. AswELL. Mr. Chairman, we are not interested in any of his 
expert experiments unless they affect the subject now before this 
committee. 

Dr. Langworthy. I have not studied this particular kind of 
product. 

The Chairman. I want him to state his general knowledge of the 
subject matter. 

Mr. AswELL. General knowledge will not help us any unless he 
knows something al)out this particular subject, and he says he does 
not know anything about it. 

Dr. Laxgworthy. I know about the value of the constituents of 
it, but I have never made any experiment with this product, either 
with human subjects or with animals. 

Mr. KixcHELOE. You do not know anvthing about the chemical 
composition of Hebe or this other stuff ( 

Dr. Laxgworthy. I know what it is made of. not bv analysis but 
from general statements about it. 

Mr. KixcHELOE. Of course, you agree that it is nutritious, but not 
as nutritious as pure milk ( 

Dr. Laxgworthy. It has not the nutritive value of whole milk 
because it lacks the vitamines. 

Mr. KixcHELOE. But vou will not sav it is deleterious to human 
health? 

Dr. Laxgworthy. Not when used as skimmed milk or when used 
as the same kind of fat would be used. 

Mr. KixcHELOE. The trouble with vou doctors is that you evade 
and get around the court and every one else. As I understand it, 
the sum and sul)stance of what you have said here is that you have 
not told us anvthincr, I am frank to sav, because vou have not an- 
swered any of the questions. 

Mr. VoiGT. Doctor, I would like to ask you a few ({uestions because 
I think perhaps you know more than you are given credit for know- 
ing on this subject. Do you consider this compound to be in the 
nature of an imitation of milk ( 

Dr. Laxgworthy. I had supposed that it was stated on the label 
just what it was. 

Mr. \'oTGT. Irrespective of what is stated on the label, do you 
consider it to be an imitation of milk; would you classify it as such ? 

Mr. AswELL. It can not be, because it is skimmed milk. 
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Dr. Langwobthy. I should classify it for exactly what it is, a 
combination of skimmed milk and vegetable fat. 

Mr. VoiGT. Would you say it is a substitute for milk ? 

Dr. Langwobtht. Not a substitute because it could not be a 
substitute for it, because it has not the constituents of nulk. 

Mr. VoiGT. T>o you not think that in actual practice it works out 
something like an mutation of nulk ? 

Dr. Langwobthy. I am not familiar wilh. its use, sir. If it were 
used as skimmed nulk and as vegetable fat would be used, it would 
fill the place of those two things used separately, and we certainly 
want to use skimmed milk in our diet, but if it "were used in infant 
feeding, iatentionally or unintentionally, it would not replace milk, 
and the infants after weaning and the young children reouire 
special care in the selection of their diet so that it may contain tnese 
vitamines which are essential to growth and health. 

Mr. VoiGT. Would it replace nmk if it were fed to an adult? 

Dr. Langwobthy. It could not replace whole milk if it were fed 
to an adult. 

Mr. Voigt. Or to children, in general ? 

Dr. Langwobthy. No; nor children in general. It can not 
replace something which it does not equal in composition. 

Mr. Voigt. You consider that milk is our one chief and most 
valuable food product, do you not? 

Dr. Langwobthy. Nature has provided two products for the 
growth of the yoimg — ^milk and the egg — and the cnief food value of 
the egg, notwithstanding the popular opinion, is concentrated in the 
yolk, and the yolk contains these vitammes. 

Mr. Voigt. Your opinion is that it would be for the best interest 
of the American people to bring about as large a production and 
consumption of milk as possible? 

Dr. Langwobthy. Yes; and to assure that the supply reached the 
market imder conditions so that when the people eot it, it was pure 
and the nulk was all used. We have skinuned-muk powders on the 
market, as I understand it, and skimmed milk is a useful food as a 
source of preotein but not a very useful food, as I understand it, as 
a source of vitamines. 

Mr. AswELL. Is there much skimmed milk used now as human 
food outside of these products ? 

Dr. Langwobthy. Yes, sir; I had supposed there was. Skimmed 
mUk is for sale in most cities. Some cities have some restrictions 
against it but you will recall, as well as I do, that the domestic 
household has been using sour milk to make cakes and pancakes. 

Mr. AswELL. But is there much skimmed milk used outside of the 
manufacture of these products ? 

Dr. Langwobthy. I had assumed that the major part of the 
skimmed milk was consumed. If it is not consumed in domestic use, 
it is certainly used for feeding animals to produce the meat supply. 
My belief is that skimmed milk justifies its use in the home as it 
always has been used. 

lifr. Voigt. Doctor, assuming that this compound is used^ at least 
to some extent, in place of whole milk, would tnat be beneficial to the 
American people ? 

Dr. Langwobthy. You can not answer such questions always in 
just the way you ask them, without giving a false impression. I 
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should say that you would have to supply, from butter or other 
sources, if you used this material, the thing which it lacked. I do not 
know whether I have the right to ask a question or not, but is this 
a by-product of marketing cream? Does the skimmed milk come 
as a by-product from marketing cream or making butter, or both ? 

Mr. VoiGT. It comes from both sources and also from some other 
sources. I understand that the people who make this compound 
extract the butter fat and sell it as cream during certain seasons, 
and during other seasons they make butter out of it, and then make 
this compound out of the sKimmed milk; and they also purchase 
skimmed milk from creameries. 

Dr. Langworthy. Where the fat has been removed and gone into 
the food supply of the Nation? 

Mr. VoiGT. Yes. Would you approve of the substitution of this 
compound for regular milk in the human diet ? 

Dr. Langworthy. No, sir; you could not approve of it as a 
substitute for regular milk in the diet, because it lacks the vitamines, 
whether you say it lacks all or whether you say it lacks part; it lacks 
the vitamines of whole milk. Something which is partially whole 
milk can not equal whole milk. 

Mr. AswELL. Doctor, you are familiar with the sweetened cream 
that is on the market ? 

Dr. Langworthy. A condensed milk which is called sweetened 
cream ? 

Mr. Asw^ELL. Yes. About 50 per cent of that is sugar. Do you 
think that is as good as milk ? 

Dr. Langworthy. It has not the same food value as milk because 
the vitamines and the proteins originally present have been diluted by 
the presence of sugar. 

Mr. AswELL. Does not that occupy identically the same position 
on the market as Hebe, so far as the economic question is concerned ? 

Dr. Langworthy. I could not say without knowing the proportion 
of vitamines. 

Mr. AswELL. How much sugar is in sweetened cream, 42 ner cent 
is it not ? You would then know how much vitamine is left, oecause 
it w^ould be nearly 50 per cent, would it not? 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Doctor, did you write this Bulletin No. 1207? 

Dr. Langworthy. It was written under my supervision. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. On page 33 it says: 

Skim milk, although lacking in fat, is a highly nutritious food, especially useful 
in cooking or combining with other foods. It contains practically all the protein, 
sugar, and mineral matter of the whole milk. 

Certainly, skim milk with a little vegetable fat in it does not hurt 
anything, does it ? 

Dr. Langworthy. You have read one sentence out of its context. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. No; I am reading a whole paragraph. 

Dr. Langworthy. That assumes its use in a mixed diet which has 
an abundance of vitamines from other sources. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I thought there would be some qualification to 
it because you have not answered anything this morning yes or no 
that I have heard yet. You can evidently tell the committee whether 
skimmed milk mixed with some vegetable oil is detrimental to human 
health. Can you answer that yes or no ? This is the third time I 
have asked you that question. 
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Dr. Laxgworthy. I shall have to say again, as I did to you before, 
I am afraid that it depends on the way you use it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Yes; I thought that. 

Dr. Langwortht. Salt might be deleterious to the human system, 
because it would depend upon the way you used it, and I could not 
say offhand that salt was or was not d.eleterious without knowmg all 
the circumstances. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I should think that a human being could drink 
too much of your good milk, so that that would be deleterious if 
they glutted themselves on it or drank it to excess. 

Dr. Langwortht. I never knew of anybody doing that. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I am not asking about what you know. That 
could be done, could it not ? You can run anything to extremes. 

Dr. Langwortht. I do not know whether the' stomach could hold 
so much milk that it would be harmful. I think the stomach holds 
only about 3 pints. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. You qualify here as an expert and undertake to 
tell us jBrst and foremost that pure milk is absolutely healthful, and 
then you go on to say that there is nothing detrimental in the vege- 
table fat, and then you can not be positive enough to tell us whether 
or not this combination is deleterious to the human system. 

Mr. Jacoway. Doctor, I think your position is a good deal like a, 
witness who was on the stand out in Arkansas and the lawyer had 
him under cross-examination and made him admit that corn broad 
was poisonous and that strychnine was a medicine, on the hypothesis 
that corn bread taken into the stomach when you had typhoid fever 
was a poison and would kill, whereas strychnine was a medicine 
which, if taken in the necessary doses, would prolong life. That is 
about your position, is it not ? 

Dr. Langwortht. No, sir; I do not think it is. 

Mr. Jacoway. You say it depends upon how you use it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I would like to know what the doctor's position 
is. I have not been able to find out yet. 

Mr. Jacoway. He said that if you use it in the right way it is a 
eood food product, but if you do not use it in the right way it is a 
bad food product. He said that he can not answer the question yea 
or no and is like the witness who was asked to answer a question 
yes or no and said that he could not, and then asked if he could ask 
the lawyer a question for him to answer yes or no, and the lawyer 
said ''yes,'' and he asked him, ''When did you whip your wife last?" 
And the lawyer said, ''I can not answer that." 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I do not think there is anything 
confusing about the testimony of Dr. Langworthy. He has often 
appeared before this committee, and we have always found him fair 
and straightforward. 

Mr. KmcHELOE. I do not think it is confusing, but it does not 
give us any information. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. We have always found him fair 
and straightforward, and I believe everything he sajs is proper. I 
do not tmnk anybody will claim that this product is deleterious to 
health. 

Mr. AswELL. He has not denied it. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. The doctor has not said one way or the other. • 
Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. He has said it in a proper way, in 
my judgment. 
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Mr. EaNCHELOE. What might satisfy you might not satisfy me. 
So far as I am concerned, I never insinuated that the doctor was 
dishonest or unfair or anything of that sort, but I contended that he 
has not given me any information. You may have greater powers 
of comprehension than I have, and I am wilhng to concede that 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I take a different point of view, that 
is all. I admit I have not the wisdom you have. 

Mr. Kencheloe. I am conceding you have more wisdom because 
you say you understand thoroughly what he has said here. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. 1 do. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. And I comess I do not. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I was trying to say and you would 
not let me — I have not interrupted you— — 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. But I have asked the witness certain questions 
and I am telling you what I think about it. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You got one impression from his 
answers and I got another. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Unfortimately, I do not get any, and you do, and 
therefore I concede that you have more power of comprehension than 
I have. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Jacoway. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I did not mean to 
reflect on the witness in any way. I am simply trying to get his 
position. 

Mr. AswELL. Mr. Chairman, nobody has reflected on the doctor's 
honesty of purpose or anything of that sort. 

Mt. McLaughlin of Michigan. This compound has a food value, 
but it is clear enough that it has not the food value of whole. milk. If 
one buys it and uses it thinking he is getting the value that is in whole 
milk, he is deceived, and if he uses it to the exclusion of whole milk, it 
may be harmful and detrimental, because the human system needs 
what is in the whole milk. Now, it is framed on the point of those 
who favor this bill that this thing is put out, advertised, sold, and 
used, in such a way as to misrepresent its food value, and that the 
people are buying it and using it believing that they are getting the 
full food value that they would get if they used whole milk; but there 
is nothing detrimental in it, and the doctor went on to say that there 
was nothmg detrimental in it if the rest of the ration which a human 
being takes in connection with this product supplies the food value 
necessary for proper nutrition. Therefore, he says that this may be 
detrimental imder some circumstances and not under others. That 
is what I understand him to mean, if they rely entirely on this product 
and do not take into their system other things of food value, such as 
you find in whole milk, they are injured. They are deceived, and that 
diet alone, not supplemented by other food-containing vitamines, is 
in the end detrimental. 

Mr. Clarke. Doctor, do I understand that you are conducting 
experiments all the time in your department toward enlarging the 
field for the utihzation of the by-proaucts of milk ? 

Dr. Langwokthy. We have studied the household by-products of 
milk Uke whey and skim milk and their use. We have never been 
authorized specifically to study the commercial products which come 
on the market. Their name is legion. We have had to confine our- 
selves to the household products. 
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Mr. Clarke. In other words, then, as far as your department is 
concerned, its pow^ is limited to going into and examining and 
reporting on the utilization of these oy-products of milk I 

Dr. LIngworthy. We are not authorized to do analytical work or 
chemical work of that sort. The vitamines studies in the department 
have been made in the Bureau of Chemistry by Dr. Johns. We try 
to find ways in which the housekeeper can make an economical use 
of her milk or of her skimmed milk or of the butter or the fat which 
she gets and uses in her dietary; how she mav combine vegetables 
and fruits, eggs, nulk, meat, the sugars and the sweets, like honey 
and the fat foods, into a dietary which is rational and reasonable. 

Mr. AswELL. Is Dr. Johns in the city I 

Dr. Langworthy. No, sir; Dr. Johns has left the Department of 
Agriculture and has gone to some private laboratory in New Jersey. 
Tne vitamines whichne worked with chiefly were those of the peanut 
and of the cowpea, and he has shown that those substances, as I 
recall, do contain vitamines, and that they certainly do contain what 
we call complete proteins. This whole subject of the intimate chem* 
istry of foods is an extremely complicated matter, and the general- 
ization we have reached is that a person should take pains to secure 
in their daily diet a reasonable amount of, and pay attention to, the 
green vegetables and fruits, particularly the ^een vegetables that 
they use, which are the sources of fruit protem and to milk, eggs, 
and the leguminous vegetables, poultry, fish, and meat, and that 
thev use of the cereal foods the rice and the wheat and the com 
and others, remembering that the whole grain products contain 
more of certain nutritive elements, like mineral elements and vita- 
mines, than the more refined products; and that they should place 
reliance upon sugar because it is an energy-building food of great 
value; ana that 5iey should also use fats, realizing that cream and 
butter fats are superior to other fats we know of, because of their 
high vitamine content. We try to make the diet contain those things, 
and we have some charts which show the quantitative relations 
between them. You can not go into any family or into any public 
institution and prescribe a diet like a physician prescribes medicines. 
You can make suggestions that will enable them to use their local 
supply intelligently, in accordance with the skill of the cook and 
other conditions wiuch they have to meet. If we tried to prescribe 
a diet, as we are sometimes asked to do, we would fail, because wo 
could not know the skill of the cook or the amount raised on the 
farm, or other matters of that kind; but wo can make general sug- 
gestions which will enable a person to select their food wisely, and 
we have made those suggestions, and the material is on the press 
and will be ready for distribution, I hope, some time in the near 
future. I am not trying to avoid answenng Questions at all, as you 
know, but am just trying to be as exact as I Know how. I want to 
thank Mr. McLaughhn for summing up what I said because that is 
exactly what I meant. 

Mr. Bjncheloe. I am frank to say that he gave me more informa- 
tion in the few minutes that he spoke than I gleaned from j^our 
entire testimony. What you were saying just now is very interesting, 
but it does not bear on this bill. Wnat I want to find out is who m 
the Department of Agriculture looks after the enforcement of the 
pure food act. 
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Dr. Langworthy. The Bureau of Chemistry. 

Mr. KixcHELOE. That is what I thought and that is the reason 
why I was very anxious to have the chief of the bureau down here, 
because I thought, or at least I imagined, that the Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry in the Agricultural Department was absolutely familiar 
with every character of food on the market. In other words, I 
thought, for instance, that these Hebe people before they put that 
on the market submitted it to the Bureau of Chmistry of the De- 

Earment of Agriculture in order that they might know that they 
ad a product that was not violating the law. 

Dr. Langworthy. I could not know about that. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. I am not talking about you, but the Bureau of 
Chemistry. That is the reason I wanted them to appear here. Is 
there anybody in the Department of Agriculture who ever made an 
analysis of this stuff to see whether it is deleterious to human health 
or not ? 

Dr. Langworthy. I could not sav, because I do not know. Dr. 
Alsberg, as you perhaps recall, has recently resigned from the Bureau 
of Chemistry to go to California as one of three men — Dr. Taylor is 
another, and I have forgotten the name of the third man — wno are 
to study at Leland Stanford University under what is called the 
Hoover fund the world situation as regards food; that is, how the 
world can produce most intelligently the food supply which the 
world needs. 

Mr. AswELL. That is the committee that I suggested this bill be 
sent to. 

Dr. Langworthy. It has not been organized yet. 

Mr. AswELL. But it will be. 

Dr. Langworthy. Yes. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. Doctor, do 3^ou suppose there is anybody left in 
the Bureau of Chemistry who has made any analysis of this stuff ? 

Dr. Langworthy. I do not know, sir, what is the situation in the 
Bureau of Chemistry, because, while I come in contact with them a 
good deal, I do not come in contact with them about the details of 
their work. 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. That is the gentleman whom I wanted to testify. 
I wanted some one who had made a chemical analysis of this stuff 
and knew the contents of it and knew whether it was deleterious or 
not. 

Mr. AswELL. Evidently there is not one there, because the depart- 
ment sent word that Dr. Langworthy probably knew more about 
this matter than anyone else there. 

Mr. Jones. Doctor, I would like to ask you this question, if your 
investigations have enabled you to answer it. Does the preparing 
and selling of these substitutes, generally speaking, tend to decrease 
the use of the original article or does it simply broaden the field for 
the sale of the article. 

Dr. Langworthy. I do not see how anyone could answer that 
without knowing what the sales were and what they are now, and 
that I do not know. 

Mr. Jones. I was wondering whether you had made any investi- 
gation along that line. 

Dr. Langworthy. I have never seen any such statistics, and it 
would not be within my province to make such an investigation. 
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Mr. Jones. You have not made any investigation along that line ? 

Dr. Langworthy. No, sir. The Bureau of Markets, I suppose, has 
the statistics on such matters. 

Mr. AswELL. It was testified * yesterday that this product had 
made a market for 200,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk last year. 

Mr. Jones. And I wondered it. the use of whole milk had decreased. 
You do not know anything about that ? 

Dr. I^NGWORTHY. I do not know about those statistics. I sup- 
pose that the annual consxrmption is known and must be known in 
the department, but the collection of such statistics is not assigned 
to my department. 

Mr. Jones. Is there any real, appreciable food value in coconut oil ? 

Mr. AsWELL. Any vitamines ? . 

Dr. IjANGwortht. To my knowledge there are no vitamines in it, 
but it is a source of fat which has always been used in the Tropics, 
where it grows, I suppose. The native population of the tropical 
islands have always used cocoijut and coconut fat. 

Mr. Jones. A person could live a long time on whole milk without 
anything else to eat, could he not ? 

Dr. Langworthy. Yes; thev could live a long time on whole milk. 
They could not live on it indefinitely, I suppose, because milk has 
not a high iron content and we need more iron than milk contains. 

Mr. Jones. But they could live on it for months 1 

Dr. Langworthy. They do live on it for months in the treatment 
of typhoid fever and ulcer of the stomach. 

Air. Jones. Could a person live for weeks or months on coconut oil 
and nothing else to eat ? 

Mr. AswELL. They do in the Tropics. 

Dr. Langworthy. I do not think thev could. In the Tropics they 
use the whole coconut and use also tne oil of the coconut. They 
certainly use it for anointing persons, for anointing the hair and the 
body, and I suppose they use it also in cookerv. 

Air. Jones. Could they live for any extended period of time on one 
of these substitute products, as they are sometimes termed; that is, 
filled milk or skimmed milk filled with coconut oil ? 

Dr. Langworthy. TTiey could certainly live for a time on it. 
What time that would be I do not know. Dr. McCoUum, I suppose, 
is the person best qualified to answer that, because he has made 
laboratory experiments under similar conditions. I could not predict 
how long it would be. Of course the Eskimo get their vitamine sup- 
ply from the organs of animals and probably from the blood. They 
are a people who live on a strictly animal diet. I have imderstood 
that the Eskimo children in the hot summer months would occasionally 
play wdth a handful of berries and would not eat one of them. They 
never knew what they were. The American Indian, of course, ate 
large amounts of meat, but they also ate all the vegetable foods which 
they found, wholesome. They probably had tried out everything and 
by trial had found out those that were wholesome. 

Mr. Jacoway. But the American Indian mixed com with his food 
supply. 

Dr. Langworthy. The fact that corn, which was a tropical plant 
to start with, has been cultivated so far north can be attributed to the 
Indians. They also refined sugar from maple sap, and also extracted 
oil from nuts and from animal fats and kept it for winter use. They 
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present a remarkable state of food knowledge in a people entirely 
remote from civilization. 

The Chaieman. Are you through, Doctor ? 

Dr. Langworthy. I nave nothing further to say unless there are 
some further questions. 

The Chairman. What is the pleasure of the committee? Shall we 
ask the department to send any more people here ? 

Mr. KiNCHELOE. So far as I am concerned, if there is nobody in 
the department who has made a chemical analysis of this stuff, they 
can not give me any information. I want to know about tins stun, 
and I was under the impression, as I said before, that when any sub- 
stitute for food or when any character of food that there was anj 
doubt about went on the market I imagine the people who put it 
on the market submitted it to the Bureau of Chemistry to find out 
whether in their judgment there was anything deleterious about it, 
in order to avoid a prosecution under the pure food act, and I thought 
there was somebody in the Department of Agriculture who had made 
an analysis of Hebe and all this stuff, and that is the man I wnated 
here to testify. 

The Chairman. The oflBlce extended the invitation as made by the 
committee. If there are no further requests to be made on the 
department, you may proceed, Mr. Balderston. 

Mr. VoiGT. Mr. Chairman, owing to the limited amount of time 
and the fact that there are four or five more people to be heard, I am 
going to request that this witness be aUowed to proceed for 10 min- 
utes without interruption. 

The Chairman. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

Mr. AswELL. How much time does he want to speak? 

Mr. Balderston. I would like to have more than 10 minutes 
before I get through. 

Mr. AswEtx. How much time do vou want ? 

Mr. Balderston. I would like to nave half an hour. 

STATEMENT OF MB. BOBEBT W. BALDEBSTON, SECBETABT 
INTEBSTATE MILE PBODTTCEBS ASSOCIATION, 721 HEED 
BUILDINO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Mr. Balderston. Mr. Chairman, we have made a survey of the 
way these compounds are marketed in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
and we want time to develop them. There nave been a great mmj 
remarks made here and references made to the marketing methods 
of the retailers and yet there has been no direct testimony. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. On which side do you appear ? 

Mr. Balderston. I am with the proponents of the bill. 

Mr. AswELL. Mr. Chairman, can we not agree upon some time 
because we can not stay here all day. 

Mr. Balderston. I have been down here several says waiting for 
a chance to be heard. 

Mr. AswELL. And we have been meeting here several days, too. 

Mr. Voigt. Mr. Balderston, suppose you proceed without inter- 
ruption and be as rapid as you can. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. I would like to have in the record- 
just who this gentleman is and what he represents. 
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Mr. Baldbbston. My name is Robert W. Balderston. I am sec- 
retary of the Interstate Milk Producers Association. This is an 
association of milk-producing farmers located in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Mar^and, and roughly speaking, supplying 
the milk to the dealers in tne cities of Philadelphia and Harrisburg, 
and other cities in that district. I am and have been all my life a 
fanner, and am managinj^ a dairy farm in Chester County, ra. So 
that I am speaking as a farmer for the farmer. 

Mr. Clabke. Is that your farm that you are managing ? 

Mr. Baldebston. The farm belongs to the estate of my father, 
who is deceased, and I have been managing it for the last 20 years. 

We have 16,000 members in our organization; 15,000 farmers, 
and I am speaking for them. At the direction of our association, I 
had made by Mr. A. A. Miller, and under his care, a survev of the 
methods under which these compounds are marketed. This was 
made to use in the legislative hails at Harrisburg and at Trenton, 
and was put in the record at both those points when we had the 
legislation up before those legislatures. 

We found, first, that while Hebe and one or two other companies 
are becoming more and more careful and more and more circumspect 
in their rules and relations governing their labeling and tneir 
instructions to wholeseders — and vou noticed the other day they said 
thejr were going to take off the label the recommendation even for 
conee — ^we found there were other companies that were not so cir- 
cumspect and were not so careful and were far more bold in their 
efforts to get their products before the pubUc as a substitute for a 
full milk product. I have here two cans both made by the same 
people, although under different oi^anization names. The same men 
are at the head of both companies. One is the Golden Kev Evapo- 
rated Sterilized Milk made by the Valencia Evaporated Milk Co., of 
Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Aswell. What is this ? 

Mr. Baldebston. There is quite a variety on there. Do you want 
me to read all the label ? 

Mr. AswELL. Yes. 

Mr. Baldebston (reading). ''The whole world has demanded pure 
milk. Fills a long-felt want,'' etc. 

I hold in my left hand a can of compound of the same size, the same 
shape, with the same shaped key on it, but called Silver Key Brand, 
a compound of evaporated skimmed milk and vegetable fat. Inter- 
state Milk Products Co., Madison, Wis., and looking them up through 
the mercantile agency we find that the same men head both com- 
panies. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Do I understand that the can in 
your right hand contains the whole milk ? 

Mr. Baldebston. The whole milk. 

!N&. McLauohlin of Michigan. And the other is skimmed milk with 
vegetable fat ? 

Mr. Baldebston. Yes. 

Mr. Aswell. And so stated on the can. 

Mr. Baldebston. This can of Silver Key was bought in Philadel- 
phia when request was made for evaporated milk. It was sold at 
exactly the same price as Golden Key milk by the retailer. 
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Mr. Clarke. Just what have your own States of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland and New Jersey done in the way of legislating on this 
matter ? 

Mr. Balderston. Do you want me to go into that now, Mr. Con- 
gressman, or shall I proceed without interruption ? 

The CiiAiRALVN. The request was that you proceed for 10 minutes 
without interruption. You may proceed, Mr. Balderston. 

Mr. Balderston. I want to impress upon you that if this were 
another product entirely, and one that was not to be sold to take the 
place of evaporated milk, you would think there would not be an 
effort to put it out in the same shaped can. I want to show you a 
can of straight milk called Mansfield Evaporated Milk, and here is a 
can of En-Zo, which is a compound. You see they are of the same 
color, the same type can, and the same shape can. 

Mr. AswELL. iVre they made by the same company ? 

Mr. Balderston. No; they are not made by the same company, 
but the people who make it put it out in the same shape can and with 
the same kind of label as the people who put out the regular milk. 

The next thing I want to bring to your attention as a result of our 
survey is the fact that the bulk of these sales are in the poor parts of 
the city, and also in the poorer parts of Pennsylvania, such as in the 
coal region. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. That is, the sale of the compounds ? 

Mr. Balderston. Yes. In the better class residential sections we 
found very little compounds sold, but when you get into the poorer 
sections, where there is a question of saving a penny, there they will 
go for the cheaper milk, and I am perfectly tree to admit that in many 
cases this is a cheap product; but our investigators, in going to those 
stores uniformly and almost without exception, bought it when they 
asked for a cheap brand of evaporated milk. In the mining region, 
the anthracite region, we found that the price was in most cases the 
same as for evaporated milk. In those regions you have the little 
hamlets in among the mines where there was not much competition, 
and the storekepers took advantage of that fact to charge the same 
for a product which they bought at S3. 60, according to Mr. McKee, 
as they did for a product which they paid $5 or $8 for. 

In the Pittsburgh district we found a very similar situation. They 
were charging out there considerably more for the milk than they 
did in Philadelphia, although it was nearer the region where most of 
this milk is made, because in the Pittsburg region evaporated milk is 
higher, this product following along, in most cases, 1 or 2 cents below 
the price of evaporated milk and in some cases 3 cents. 

We found in Perth Amboy, N. J., they were making a distinct drive 
with this material. One of the big stores, like the VVoolworth, that 
made specialties of certain things, had a big drive on with three cans 
selling for a quarter. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Let me make a suggestion to you. 
You are using two cans before you, one of the milk and one of the 
compound, and when you speak of one, I wish you would call it milk, 
and when you speak of the other, I wish you would call it the 
compound. 

Mr. Balderston. I am speaking now of the compound. They 
made a special drive on the compound and sold three cans for a 
quarter. I found that in a good many others cases where a big store- 
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keeper like a chain storekeeper wanted to make a specialty to attract 
customers to his store, he put this out in great quantities at three 
cans for a quarter. 

Mr. Sinclair. Did he always sell it as evaporated milk or as 
conrpound ? 

Mr. Baldkrston. I will come to that just a little bit later. 

In advertising these special drives in the newspapers in Pittsburgh, 
we have this kind of an advertisement: Carolene milk, three large 
cans for 23 cents; Carolene milk, five tall cans for 49 cents. These 
are the Pittsburgh prices on Carolene milk. In Perth Amboy on 
March 18, 1921, evaporated milk, three cans for 25 cents. When we 
went in and asked for the same, we received En-Zo; not milk but the 
compound. 

Mr. VoiGT. That was a case where it was sold as evaporated milk? 

Mr. Baldebston. Yes. 

Mr. TiNCHER. You are talking now about these advertisements and 
prices and all that. That was the retailer, was it not ? 

Mr. Balderston. Yes, sir; that was the retailer who sold the milk 
to the consumers. I am trying to make the point, Mr. Congress- 
man, that in spite of all that certain companies can do, they must 
admit, and we have conclusive evidence here before us — and the 
consumer does not buy from the manufacturer but buys from the 
retailer 

Mr. AswELL (interposing) . Does not that same principle hold good 
as to all sales ? 

Mr. Balderston. Perhaps so, but we want to remove the oppor- 
tunities we can in this country for that kind of thing. 

Mr. Bjcncheloe. There was profiteering in shoes and clothing in 
this country, too. Do you want to stop the making of those goods 
simply because the retailer does that ? 

Mr. Balderston. If they sold you a pair of shoes with a substitute 
material for leather 

Mr. KiNCHELOE (interposing) . Do you want to put that substitute 
manufacturer out of busmess ? 

Mr. Balderston. If there is no other way of preventing it. 

Mr. Aswell. Would you want Congress to do it ? 

Mr. Balderston. We are here asking Congress 

Mr. AswELL (interposing). Would you recommend that Congress 
put such faulty shoes out of business ? Just answer the question yes 
or no. Woidd you recommend that Congress take action in the case 
which you just presented ? 

Mr. Saldersto*. Take action in the case of shoes made of substi- 
tute materials, certainly. 

Mr. Aswell. And cigars and everything else ? 

Mr. Clague. I would suggest that the witness go ahead. 

Mr. VoiGT. I have asked, Mr. Chairman, that this gentlemen be 
allowed to proceed. 

The Chairman. Mr. Balderston has had his 10 minutes. 

Mr. Aswell. He has had over 10 minutes. 

Mr. Balderston. It has been said here that the people who make 
these products take all precaution that it shall not be sold for infant 
feeding. In our survey in the Pittsbui^h district, in the town of 
Canonsburg, we found a storekeeper recommendii^ it highly as a food 
for infants, and he turned to a woman who came into the store and 
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said to her, in trying to make the sale: ''Do you not find this product 
is good for infants ? and she said that she was using it. She was a 
foreign woman who came into the store while our mvestigator was 
makmg some inquiries as to whether they recormnended it for infant 
feeding. Here are the kinds of statements that are made. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. By whom ? 

Mr. Baldebston. By the storekeepers in recommending it: ''It 
takes the place of condensed milk." ^ Just as good as condensed and 
much cheaper.'' 

Mr. AswELL. Who said that ? 

Mr. Balderston. The storekeeper- 
Mr. AswELL. What is his name? 

Mr. Balderston. I have back in my office the names of the store- 
keepers. 

Mr. AswELL. Just stating that it was the storekeeper is not evi- 
dence. Give the name of tne man who said that. 

Mr. Bau>eb8ton. Mr. Chairman, with your pennission I will 
forward that and have it put in the record. 

Mr. AswBLL. In each case ? 

Mr. Balderston. In each case. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Give what information you have, 
and if these gentlemen want more you will furnish what you can. 

Mr. Balderston. I have all that information in my office and will 
send it to you. "Takes the place of condensed milk.^' "Nothing* 
better on the market.'' " Takes the place of condensed.'' One clerk 
said nothing more than that it was milk. At another place we asked 
for a 10-cent can of milk and were given Hebe. At another place we 
asked, "What is your cheapest condensed milk?" and were given 
Hebe, at 12 cents, and it was explained as being better than con- 
densed milk in that case. 

Mr, AswEiX. Did they know who you were ? 

Mr. Balderston. I aid not go personally, I had a woman to 
make this survey. 

Mr. AswELL. And they did not know whom she represented ? 

Mr. Balderston. She did not make any representation as to who 
she was that I know of. She went in and asked for milk the same 
as any other customer would. 

I want to bring out further the fact that while it may be that this 
is liot used as infant food to the extent that it is used by adults and 
by older children, the fact remains that the ideal food for an infant 
is the mother's milk and even cow's milk is a substitute, and we 
always recommend for infant feeding up to the i time the child is 
weaned that they use as far as possible the hmnan milk, but from the 
time the child is 2 years old until it is grown is the critical period, 
when the child is taking its diet from the table, and it is during this 
period that we contend that the greatest danger comes to the health 
of the Nation. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan- Between what ages ? 

Mr. Balderston. After the child is weaned and up until it is 
grown. It is during this period that the housewife uses this milk at 
home and uses it m place of the legitimate whole-milk product. 
Now, there are a number of other ways in which the pubhc is being 
imposed upon. At the present time in the State of New Jersey 
there is a company making a product called Cream Mix. This 
product is cream from which one-half of the butter fat, approxi- 
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mately, has been removed, and vegetable oil substituted. This is 
being widely sold as table cream and as a product from which to 
make ice cream. In the city of Pittsburgh during the past few 
months there has been a company formed called the Mommas Food 
Products Co., whose avowed purpose is to make artificial cream, 
calling it Kream, and recommending the purchase of the stock 
because of the tremendous profit to be made by selling this substitute 
in the markets of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Do you know how that is made ? 

Mr. Balderston. They state that Mommas Kream is made by 
machinery out of milk, either fresh or butter, either whole or skimmed, 
and coco butter, which is an oily or fatty substance extracted from 
the meat of coconuts. ''We can wholesale our Kream for 100 per 
cent less than cow's cream and still make a profit of over 100 per 
cent.'' I also want to refer to the fact 

Mr. As WELL (interposing). If he sold it for 100 per cent less, he 
would not get anything for it, would he ? 

Mr. Balderston. I am only reading you what is in his prospectus. 
In Philadelphia there is a company which does a lai^e business 
wholesaling to restaurants and they told us they had sold large 
quantities of this compound within the last two months. When a 
man goes into a restaurant and buys an oyster stew or coflFee and 
cream or cereal and cream, he expects to buy the product which 
comes from the cow, pure and unaaulterated and there is no way in 
which, no matter how carefully you label it, the customer of a restau- 
rant can make certain that he is buying that which he expects to buy 
and which he pays for when he buys the food which is placed before 
him on the table. 

I was away for eight months from my work bein^ released for child 
feeding work in Europe. In my surveys in the European cities we 
found that the children were in a very bad state due to rickets and 
tuberculosis, and all the doctors everywhere attributed it to the fact 
that the milk supply of those cities was about one-tenth of normal; 
that in every case we found that the children up to 2 years were 
fairly well nourished, if the mother had any food of any kmd so that 
she could give milk or if she could get muk from the city; and the 
city, in every case, made first provision for the children up to 2 
years of age who were not able to be fed. If the mother could oreast 
ieed the children, then the mother got a quart of milk a day. It was 
from the time the child was 2 years and upward that we found 
these horrible cases of malnutrition due to the fact that the milk 
supply was reduced, but this was not only because the quantity was 
down to one-tenth of its normal or prewar level, but also because I 
found, by making analyses in the cities where I was located, that the 
butter-fat content of the milk had been reduced by the farmers and 
the dealers, one or both, down to 1^ per cent butter fat. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You mean by analysis an investi- 
gation or a chemical analysis! 

Mr. Balderston. A chemical analysis made by a local chemist for 
me and the local medical authorities attributed the condition of the 
children fully as much to the reduced quality of the milk and the 
fact that the butter fat had been removed as they did to the reduced 
quantity of the supply which was sent in by the farmers to that city 
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I wanted to make that point because it emphasizes what Dr. 
McCollum has said here before you, that these children need the 
whole milk product, and I want to emphasize that in connection with 
the fact that these compounds are sold as a substitute for the whole 
milk product. The storekeeper in every store we went into, and we 
went into hundreds of them 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. In France ? 

Mr. Balderston. No; in rhiladelphia. The storekeepers in every 
case except one had the compound on the same shelf with the whole 
milk product. There was only one storekeeper who kept it down 
under the counter and only handed it out when the investigator in- 
sisted on getting the compound. He would not give her the com- 
pound for whole milk. He was the only storekeeper we found who 
did not put it out right on the same shelf and sell it along with his 
whole milk product. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Dr. Langworthy says or intimates 
that this result does happen or may happen: That such vitamins or 
food values or whatever they may be called as are in the skimmed 
milk may be destroyed by some process in the manufacture of this 
compound. Have you made any analyses to determine what the 
effect of the process is on such vitamins and stuff of food value as re- 
mains in the skimmed milk ? 

Mr. Baldertson. Mr. Congressman, I do not qualify as an expert 
at all. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. You spoke of others making analy- 
ses for you and I thought perhaps you had had one made for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Balderston. The analyses we had made were of the chemical 
content of the supply of milk furnished these cities to know what was 
the butter fat content, and to know whether it was partly skimmed 
or not, and I brought the matter to your attention because the doc- 
tors attributed the poor condition of these children physically to the 
fact that the milk bad been robbed of its butter fat. The children 
were being fed in those cities on fat of a substitute nature, such as 
oleomargarine and lard, instead of butter fat. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. It appears that skimmed milk is 
used and that skimmed milk lias some food value, and if you know 
anything about it, either from your own knowledge or from analyses 
that you have had made, I would like to know whether this process 
destrovs or deteriorates the food value of the vitamins that are in 
the skimmed milk. 

Mr. Balderston. I do not claim to know anything about the mat- 
ter which you have taken up, Mr. Congressman. I do know this, that 
the use of skimmed milk by a household is not limited to the purchase 
of these compounds. You can buy skimmed milk powdered or in 
any other way you wish and use it in cooking and you can buy all the 
vegetable oils you want as cooking oils or you can buy lard or, if you 
are able to do so, you can buy butter fat and put that in your cooking. 
There is no housewife that is compel] ed to go without the skimmed 
milk in her cooking because she does without the compound of 
skimmed milk and vegetable oil. 

As I see it, viewed from our survey, the sale of these compounds 
on the same shelf with the pure milk product shows that every can of 
compound which is sold displaces one can of the whole milk product, 
and that the sale of these products is not for the purpose of rinding a 
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market for additional skimmed milk but finding a market for 
7,000,000 pounds per year of coconut fat, to be sold in the place of 
7,000,000 pounds of butter fat, and sold to consumers who think 
they are getting the whole milk product containing the butter fat. 
Everytlung which has been said about skimmed milk here on 
both sides is to the same effect and is not contradicted. I do not 
know whether I am answering your question or not. 

Mr. McLaughun of Michigan. So far as I am concerned, you have 
covered it in relation to the question of the methods pursued by the 
retailers and the food value of these compounds as compared with 
other whole milk products. If you have anything to say, I woidd 
be pleased to hear it about the economic effect; that is, the effect on 
the dairy industry, the milk producers, and so forth. 

Mr. Balderston. Mr. Chairman, our association went into this 
matter with an open mind. We made this survev with an open mind, 
because we wanted to know for ourselves whether the manufacture 
and sale of these compounds would be advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous to the dairy industry as a whole. It is true that if a farmer 
were able to manufacture these compounds in a territory which had 
previously made nothing but butter, returning the skimmed, milk to the 
farmer, he would be paid, if he lived in tnat territory, a slightly 
additional price for his milk, and that a few farmers would be bene- 
fited by having this additional price; but because every can of com- 
pound sold displaces a can of pure milk, his product would be dis- 
placing the product of some fellow farmer located around some 
plant manufacturing the legitimate pure milk product, and that 
therefore the sum total of advantage to the dairy industry would 
be nothing. Furthermore, you have this great disadvantage to the 
dairy industry in that the business in itself comes because of the 
great danger attending its sale and because the public can not be 
protected in using it — the sum total of disadvantage to the dairy 
industry would be very great, because it would bring discredit on the 
dairy industry as a whole^ and I feel personally, and our whole 
association feels and has instructed me to say so, that we are un- 
alterably opposed to the whole traffic in these compounds, because 
it does not furnish any additional market and the products them- 
selves are such as to bring discredit on the whole dairy industry 
because of the way in which they are marketed and because the pubUc 
is being imposed on and the health of the Nation impaired. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. What is the effect on the creameries 
and what do you know about their attitude on this question ? 

Mr. Balderston. I do not think I can qualify as a witness for the 
manufacturers of butter or of condensed milk or any other dairy 
product. The effect on the farmers would not be very much one 
way or the other, because it does not furnish any additional market 
for skimmed milk. It simply furnishes a market for skimmed milk 
to one bunch of farmers and removes it from another bunch of farmers 
who had previously marketed their skimmed milk through a conden- 
sory making the pure product. 

Mr. McLaughlin oi Michigan. I asked you first the effect on the 
dairy interests — that is, the producers of milk. There is no doubt 
but that a very large majority of the farmers are in favor of this bill 
and in favor oi the prevention or the regulating of the maldng of the 
compound. It is said in answer to that, however, that the farmers 
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are misinformed and that the manufacture of this compound is really 
a benefit to them because it enlarges the market for their skimmed 
milk. You have said that in your judgment it does not enlarge the 
market and that it is really harmful to the farmers who produce inilk. 
Now, as to the creamery people, I am trying to find out what the 
effect on them is and what their attitude is toward this measure. The 
creameries buy whole milk, separate the butter fat, and make butter. 
The manufacturers of these compounds buy whole milk, separate the 
butter fat, and make butter. In the sale of their butter they come 
in direct contact with the creameries. What effect do you think it 
has on the creameries and do you know the attitude of the creameries 
toward this proposition ? 

Mr. Balderston. As I told you before, I am not in a position to 
speak for the creameries. We have very few creameries in the 
eastern part of the United States. The sum total effect on the sale 
of butter and cream, of course, is this: We have displaced in the last 
year, according to the figures given you, 7,000,000 pounds of butter 
fat by 7,000,000 pounds of coconut oil, and just to that extent is the 
market for butter fat in the form of butter or cream injured by the 
sale of the^e products. If the manufacture and sale of these products 
is to increase to the extent predicted by the gentleman yesterday, it 
will have a very marked effect on the market for butter-fat products, 
such as butter and cream. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. But both of these industries, the 
xireameries making butter from milk bought from the farmers and 
these industries making this product from whole milk, those two 
industries are directly in competition with each other and it is charged, 
I do not know whether it is true or not, and I am asking whether you 
know anything about it — it is charged that the real opposition to this 
compound industry and the real spirit back of this bill which pro- 
hibits the manufacture of that stuff comes from the creamery owners 
and operators. You say you do not know anything about that ? 

Mr. Balderston. Mr. Chairman, if I might give you just a little 
history of this movement, we held a meeting in Harrisburg last winter 
to go over this whole question and we formulated a bill which was 
presented to the legislature in Pennsylvania. At that meeting there 
were representatives of the various dairy interests of the State and a 
bill was also introduced in New Jersey. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. And included in the dairy interests 
were the creameries represented ? 

Mr. Balderston. I was just going to say that we have very few 
creamery interests in the East because most of our milk must go into 
other channels. Wisconsin took its cue and framed its bill after the 
pattern of the Pennsylvania bill. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michisjan. Then you are not able to say 

Mr. Balderston (interposing). So I am not interested m what 
happened in the W^est, and the movement first started in the East, 
where the creamery interests are not largely represented. I can not 
tell you the attitude of the creamery interests, but I would say 
further that this is not a trade war. The farmers are very largely 
and very vitally interested in this question, and I speak for them and 
not for the creamery interests. 

Mr. Voigt. Are you through, Mr. Balderston? 

Mr. Balderston. I am entirely through. 
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Mr. VoiGT. I will ask you to tabulate the information you have 
and put it in the record in connection with your remarks, so that we 
will have it in the hearing. 

Mr. Balderston. I wiu send all of that information down here. 

South Fourth Street, sells Hebe: Man selling said it was good milk. Woman 
vouched further information, saying "He does not know, he is just from Russia. It's 
(Hebe) as good as any other milk sold." In reply to the inquiry: Can it be given 
children? the woman replied, "Use it for anything.'* 

South Fourth Street, sells Hebe and Silvery Key: Very good milk, only a little 
cheaper than others. 

South Fourth Street, sells Hebe and Silvery Key: Hebe and Silvery Key as good as 
Borden's. Try it. 

South Street, sells Hebe and Carolene: Had a great deal of Carolene milk. Said it 
was the best and used to be the highest-priced milk. 

South Street, sells Hebe: Stated that it was a good cheap milk. 

Mr. VoiGT. And I wish you would also leave a few of those cans 
with the committee. 

Mr. Baldeeston. You can have them all if you so desire. 

Mr. VoiGT. Mr. Chairman, I now want to read a short letter from 
Dr. Hart, of the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Hart is a recognized 
expert on this subject and is connected with the College of Agricul- 
ture of Wisconsin : 

The Universfty of Wisconsin, 

College op Agriculture, 

Madison, July 18, 1921. 
Mr. A. M. LooMis, 

National Dairy Union, 630 Louisiana Avenue NW., 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Repljdng to your letter of July 16. I have already stated in hearings 
held before legislative committees in our own State that at least 90 per cent of the 
fat soluble vitamine of whole milk is removed in the modern commercial skimming 
process. This statement is based upon recent experiments in our laboratory, where 
refinement of control has been perfected, as contrasted with the older experiments 
made by McCollum, which led him to state that there was still about 50 per cent 
of the fat soluble vitamine in skim milk. Consequently filled milk is not completely- 
devoid of the fat soluble vitamine, but it does not begin to compare with whole milk 
in respect to its content of this nutritional factor. 
Very respectfully, 

E. B. Hart. 

Mr. McKee. Mr. Chairman, would I be at liberty to ask Mr. Bal- 
derston one question ? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. McKee. At the time the bill was pending in Pennsylvania a 
survey was made by the visiting nurses oi Philadelphia as to the use 
of compounds in Philadelphia, was it not ? ■ 

Mr. feALDERSTON. Yes; I understood that the visiting nurses of 
Philadelphia were asked as to their knowledge of the use of the com- 
pounds among infants. 

Mr. McKee. And as a result of that survey they found these com- 
pounds were not being used and had not been used as an infant food; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Balderston. The Visiting Nurses' Association of Philadelphia 
asked their nurses whether to their knowledge it was being used as 
an infant food, and the nurses replied that tney did not Imow that 
it was being used. That is different from saying that they made a 
survey and found it was not used. 

60233— 21— SEB H ^11 
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Mr. McKee. Mr. Chairman, may I, then, read this letter into the 
record ? 

April 1, 1921. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, 

JOO Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: About three weeks ago the staff of the Viaitiiig Nuree Society were 
asked to find out in the homes they visited within the next two or three dajs whetlier 
or not Hebe was bein.s: used — if so, for what purpose, and especially if in any ( a^e it 
was being used for infant feeding. 

In one district, Kensington, it was found that IIe}-e was being used for the table — 
that is, for cooking and for c-offee— but in no case was it being used for infant feeding. 
Very sincerely, yours. 

Elizabeth Scarborough, 

Assistant Superintendent, 

Mr. VoiGT. I desire to read a letter from Prof. H. C. Sherman, of 

Columbia University. A statement was put into the record a day 

or two ago which was made the basis of the claim here that Prof. 

Sherman had stated that the skim milk contains 50 per cent of 

vitamin es. I wrote Prof. Sherman and 1 gave him a copy of the 

state nient which had been put into the record, and he replies as 

follows: 

Columbia University in the City of New York, 

Department of Chemistry, 

July IS, 192]. 
lion. Edward Voigt. 

ISl House Office Building, Washington, T). C. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of the 16th, and note your question whether the 
statement which you (juote from Dr. Mendel as taken from a paper from this laljoratory 
(the marked portion of the inclosure) is based ui)on Dr. McCollum's statement or upon 
investigation made by me. 

In reply I would say that it is based partly upon Dr. McCollum's statement and 
partly upon experiments in this laboratory, vrhich are, however, not yet con)])lete, 
so that I can hardly give you any more information than appears in the (juotation. 
My statement was intended to confirm that of Dr. Mc( oUum in a general way, but I 
could not attempt to state precisely the relative amounts of vitamin A in whole and 
skimmed milks. 

Very sincerely, youi-s, 

H. C. Sherman. 

(Statement referred to in above letter is as follows:) 

extracts from letter of dr. L. B. MENDEL TO CONGRESSMAN CLARKE. 

* * * Every physiologist admits that growing children should ha^ e some soiirc^e 
of vitamine A: liow rnuch is needed is not definitely known. For infants, the prefer- 
able supply admittedly is whole milk. Howe\er, AfcCollum is authority for the state- 
ment that approximately half of the vitamine A is ])resent in the nonfat part of the 
milk — that is, in skim milk — and another competent scientific investigator. Prof. 
Sherman, of Colum))ia, has announced that skimmed milk furnishes important amounts 

of vitamine A. 

* * * Skimmed milk is not a rank ])oison. It is merely not a complete food 
for the infant; neither is barley water nor pre])ared foods. 

* * * The House bill represents a fight between industrial "interests," and I 
am confident that tlie medical profession would not admit that any wholesome food 
is a menace. Life and health are not endangered; on the contrary, I ha>e long be- 
lieved that our national nutrition would be benefited if instead of discarding the 
milk separated from cream in the butter industry— instead of converting a unique 
food into rough paint, etc. — we encouraged the greater use of the nonfat part of the 
milk in the kitchen in the preparation of food. 
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EXTRACTS FROM fiVIPSNCE SUBMITTED TO SHOW PRESENCE OF VITAMINE A IN 

SKIMMED MILK. 

Recent expenments lead iis to believe that approximately half of the fat soluble 
dietary essential is present in the fat and half in the nonfat portion of the milk. It 
is therefore thirty times as soluble in butter fat as in water. E. V. McCollum, Jour. 
Am. Med. Assoc., May 12, 1917, 68, 1379.) 

According to our experience, * 'skimmed milk contains a very sdgnificant amount 
of fat soluble vitamine, probably about half as much as whole inilk," as McCoUiun^s 
brief statement would imply. Experimental affairs show that skimmed milk has value 
in sustaining rats that are deprived of other vitamine A sources. (H, C. Sherman, 
F. L. McLeod, and M. N. Kramer, Proc. Soc. Exper, Biol, and Med. 1920, 18, 41.) 

All the fat soluble A content of milk is not present in the fat (see McCollum, 1917), 
but no accurate data are at present available from which it is possible to make any- 
trustworthy calculation of the amount of this factor present in the quantity of sepa- 
rated milk (250-350 c. c.) given in the foregoing diet. (Helen M. Mackey, Biochem. 
Jour., 1921, 15, 19.) 

He states now that he is unable to state. Prof. Erf, will you come 
forward, pleased 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska. State to the reporter whom you 
are and what you represent. 

STATEMENT OF MR. 0. EBF, OF COimSBUS, OHIO. 

Mr. Erf. I hold the chair of dairying at Ohio State University. 
I am secretary of the Ohio Dairymen s Association and their feeding 
adviser, also of the Ohio Jersey Cattle Clubs, the Ohio Holstein 
Breeding Association, and the Ohio Guernsey Association, 

I hardly know how to approach this situation, because we have 
for the last five or six or seven years prohibited the use of Hebe and 
any mixed-milk compounds. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska. You have prohibited it by law in 
the State of Ohio ? 

Mr. Clarke. When was that law passed ? 

Mr. Erf. That law was passed some 30 years ago. 

Mr. Clarke. So it is not aimed at these products originally ? 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska. It appeared from the testimony of 
another witness that in the effort to prohibit the use of these com- 
pounds they invoked the old law, which was not passed for the 
purpose of prohibiting these, but it was foimd by trial in the courts 
that it was broad enough to prohibit or regulate it; but it was not 
by virtue of a new law. 

Mr! Erf. Yes, sir. It was, however, introduced, and I want to 
say that I was in that committee when that law was framed, and 
that they had in mind just such things when they framed this law. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska. You mean 30 years ago? 

Mr. Erf. Yes, sir. I might make this statement, that the mix- 
ture of fats and milk has been in operation a long while. I have 
mixed skimmed milk with oils 28 years now for calf-feeding pur- 
poses, so it is nothing new. I want you to know that. But the 
thing that interested me first was in 1908, when a lady brought a 
can of material something like this [indicating], and said, ^^I liave 
been feeding this to my babe, and it became iff. What do you sup- 
pose is in it?'' 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska. What was it; what was it sold as? 

Mr. Erf. It was sold as milk, sold as condensed milk. 

Mr. Clarke. What was the can ? 
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Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska. It was a compound. 

Mr. Clarke. It was a compound, analyzed: coconut oil and lard 
and skimmed milk. We later found the farmer that was mixing 
lard with milk, and this woman protested because the flavor was 
not good and asked us to investigate the situation. I am just 
bringing these matters up to show you that this has been going 
on for some time. We had this under consideration with the dairy 
and food department, and the dairy and food department con- 
sidered it an adulteration. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska. The Federal food department? 

Mr. Erf. No, sir; the State. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska. The State dairy and food depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Erf. Yes, sir. Later on, in Cincinnati, there developed this 
product known as Hebe. I forget just exactly when it came out. I 
think it was along about in 1910, 1911, or somewhere around in there. 
At first thev had the word milk on and it was called Hebe milk. We 
brought that before the dairy and food commissioner, and he ruled 
that that was not a proper thing to do and they had to change the 
label. However, there came that question of whether a man can 
introduce lard, for instance, into skimmed milk, and at that particular 
time we had a man that was introducing lard or liomogeneizing lard 
with skimmed milk, in Lima, and making ice cream out of it. This 

f>articular product was not sold under the same condition. This 
ellow did not call his product anything. It was a mixture of lard and 
skimmed milk and did not have a very good flavor, however. The 
lard flavor was apparently perceptible in the ice cream. We just 
battled with the situation a little bit. We did not just know how 
serious this was going to be, but gradually this product kept creeping 
upon the market and was being sold more and more, especially this 
one here, Hebe, because it tasted and smelt like condensed milk and 
had the same specific gravity, density, as skimmed milk or condensed 
milk. The thing became quite serious, however, when Maj. Hamil- 
ton, at Camp Willis, called us up one morning and asked us whether 
we had read the maintenance retj;ulations of the Armv and w^e told 
him we had. He asked us to come down to interpret these regulations. 
We could not interpret them any other way except that they pro- 
vided for condensed milk, pure, unadulterated milk, just as it was 
f)roduced from the cow with the water removed. He said, '' I would 
ike to have you taste a cup of coffee.' Now, understand, all during 
these years we had been makino; some experiments. We had been 
feeding white mice to find out w^at effect this product had. It was 
carried on under Dr. Lyman's instruction, in fact, Dr. Lyman did our 
work, and later on we employed Dr. McCollom to do some of this 
work, and also Dr. Black. We had some very good results by that 
time, and we had been investigating this material and I recognized a 
flavor in this coffee something like Hebe. I said, 'Mre you using 
condensed milk?" He said, "I think we are, but we will show you 
the can." And hp brought out this particular can, with probably 
the identical label, as near as I can see. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska. A can of Hebe. 

Mr. Erf. That was Hebe. 

Mr. VoiGT. When and where was this ? 
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Mr. Erf. It came just at the Mexican outbreak, in 1913, I think 
it was; Columbus, Ohio, and Maj. Hamilton was the man that asked 
me to come over there. 

Mr. VoiGT- Did you investigate as to the quantity of this Hebe they 
had on hand ? 

Mr. Erf. Yes, sir. I might contiune. He said: "Why, we are 
supposed to have condensed milk, are we not"? I said, ''If your 
maintenance regulations are of any value I presume that is what you 
ought to have, out I will tell you that you are not getting condensed 
milk; you are getting a compound, and a compoimd that is decidedlv 
inferior, and we will take you up to our laboratory and show you. 
We had just finished or just at the close and we had a number of ex- 
perimental cages of white mice. As near as I can recall, those that 
were fed on Hebe weighed about 45 grammes and those that were fed 
on milk weighed 182, I think. 

Mr. Clarke. Is that condensed milk ? 

Mr. Erf. Condensed milk. 

^r. VoiGT. All at the same age 1 

Mr. Erf. Yes; started out the same way. Now, Maj. Hamilton, 
or Dr. Hamilton — he is a physician and had charge of the medical 
work of the camp — immediatielj started over toward CoL Barger's 
tent and stated the case to him. He said: ''We are feeding the 
soldiers a fraudulent food product." Col. Barger immediately 
asked — ^I forgot the man's name, the mess sergeant — ^how much of 
this stuff he had on hand. He said: "We just got in about two car- 
loads of this stuff.'' The colonel said: "Why was this particular 
product brought upon the camp grounds here ? Why did we use it ? 
Why didn't we get condensed milk?" He said: "We were informed 
that this was better than milk, and since the particular company 
or grocery firm that supplied the milk did not have a sufficient 
amount oi condensed milk on hand they informed us that they had 
something better than condensed milk and they brought us this 
material. I immediately went to work and asked tne Nestle's 
Food Co., the Marysville Condensed Milk Co., who were furnishing 
this particular company, a grocery firm, with condensed milk, and 
they informed me that they had a carload of condensed milk on their 
floor and that they had 10 carloads ready to ship any moment. He 
said: "It is probably due to the fact that the difference is $1.30 in a 
case that that product was taken over to the camp." 

We immediately proceeded under this old law to get further 
evidence to see wnether we could not stop the wholesale violation. 
We went to several grocery firms and asked for condensed milk 
and we usually got Hebe. I have particular reference to the so-called 
Ohio Grocery Co. at that time, which had a chain of stores and were 
handling this particular product. We also authorized the dairy 
and food department to have them go out and get samples, and they 
brought in a great many samples. We brought this before the courts 
and it was ruled that it was a fraud, ' In fact, I have the decision 
right here, if you wUl allow me to read it. 

Mr. VoiQT. Is that the decision of the supreme court ? 

Mr. Erf. That is the district court. 

Mr. VoiGT. Will you please hand that to the reporter? We will 
not have time to have it read. I think the members are fairly familiar 
with it. 
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Mr. Erf. This case I have reference to was tried before Judges 
Sater, Warrington, and Hollister. It was Hebe and contended to be 
wholesome and nutritious, but was considered a fraud and the court 
so ruled. It was then carried from the district court to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Mr. VoiGT. We are familiar with that. 

Mr. Erf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. Have you considered the production of this compound 
as beneficial to the people of the United vStates ? 

Mr. Erf. Positively not. 

Mr. VoiGT. Do you consider that it is a benefit in any way to the 
dairying industry ? 

Mr. Erf. No, sir; it can not be. If there are no further questions, 
I think that is about all. 

Mr. McKee. Mr. Erf, at the time that this product was delivered 
to the camp were you familiar with the way in which it was packed. 
I mean, was the notice included in each shipment ? 

Mr. Erf. It was packed in pasteboard cases in these cans, something 
like this can [indicating]. 

Mr. McKee. Do you know that a notice of this kind was contained 
in the top of each case ? 

Mr. Erf. No; not at that time. 

Mr. McKee. That was the fact, was it not ? 

Mr. Erf. No. We opened some of them and it was not in there, 
not at that particular time. Later on we found such statements and 
also we found such statements as that it should not be used for infant 
purposes. But in those earlier days it was sold for milk. 

Mr. McKee. With regard to the product that you mentioned in 
1908 as being used by a mother who bought a can of milk for feeding, 
do you want to make it understood that it was contained in an her- 
metically sealed can and not a label at that time ? 

Mr. Erf. No; it was in a bottle, and it was Hebe. 

Mr. McKee. No label on it? 

Mr. Erf. Hebe came later. 

(The decision above referred to is contained in the f olloAving letter :) 

Columbus, Ohio, February 17, 1919. 
Ohio State Dairymen's Association, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Gentlemen; I have just been advised by the Supreme Court that the mandate 
has been sent down in the case of the Hebe Co. et al. v. Shaw, etc. , et al., in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, No. 664, and I deem it my duty, not only to you as my 
client, but also to the interest of the public in general, to advise you of some of the 
points which were decided in this case and of some pertinent observations for the pro- 
tection of the public against this imposition. 

Section 12725 of the General Code of Ohio forbids the sale of condensed skimmed 
milk in Ohio. The language of the statute is as follows: ' 

''Whoever manufactures, sells, exchanges, exposes oi offers for sale or exchange, 
condensed milk unless it has been made from pure, clean, fresh, healthy, unadulterated 
and wholesome milk, from which the cream has not been removed and in which the 
proportion of milk solids shall be the equivalent of twelve per cent of milk solids in 
crude milk, twenty-five per cent of such solids being fat, and unless the package, 
can or vessel containing it is distinctly labeled, stamped or marked with its true name, 
brand, and by whom and under what name made, shall be fined not less than filty 
dollars nor more than two hundred dollars, and, for each subsequent offense, shall 
be fined not less than one hundred dollars, nor more than five hundred dollars and 
imprisoned not less than ten days nor more than ninety days. " 

This case was tried in the district court of Ohio before three very strong judges, 
Messrs. Sater, Warrington, and Hollister. These judges decided that Hebe was con- 
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densed sktmined milk and therefore within the condemnation of the Ohio statute. 
Counsel for the Hebe Co. very wiseh' raised the constitutional question and claimed 
that their product was wholesome and nutritious. From the opinion of the court 
below I copy this lan«ruage: 

''Whether Hebe is as wholesome and nutritious as condensed milk is unimportant, 
so long as it is used as an instrument of fraud. Producers of an article of food which 
may l^ used to deceive the public are not favored in courts of equity. " 

Again, in the same opinion — 

"The Constitution of the United States does not secure to anyone the privilege of 
manuiadturing and selling an article offered in such manner as to induce purchasers 
to believe they are buying something which is in fact different from that which is 
offered for sale. " 

I have quoted these excerpts from the opinion of Judge Slater to show that oiur 
district court found not only that Hebe was condensed skimmed milk but that it was 
actually being used as an instrument of fraud and for the deception of the public. 

Error was prosecuted to the Supreme Court ot the United States and there little 
reliance was placed upon the constitutional c[ue3tion, b\it the main point was made 
upon the meaning or interpretation of the Ohio statute. In other words, does a com- 
position of 94 per cent condensed sldmmed milk and 6 per cent coconut oil come 
within the condemnation of the Ohio statute which foroids the sale of condensed 
skimmed milk? 

The Supreme Court affirmed the decree of the lower court, and thereby declared that 
Hebe is condensed skimmed milk. In connection wHth the general question I was 
much amused to read, while I was in Washington waiting to argiie the case, an elab- 
orate advertisement of Hebe in the Saturday Evening Post. The ingenious adver- 
tiser who prepared the copy had gone a step further than anything I had ever seen. 
Knowing that the words '^sJdmmed milk" are known to the Du>'ing public to a very 
great extent, this expression was dropped out of the advertisement altogether and 
the skimmed milk was described as "separated milk." While milk producers and 
experts know what separated milk is, not one of the buying public knows what it means 
where 500 know what skimmed milk is. This is simply m line with the finding of 
the district court that Hebe waa being used as an instrument of fraud. 

Now in this case the Hebe Co. tried to come within the doctrine of McDermott v. 
Wisconsin, because the can bore a Federal label on which the composition or con- 
stituent elements of the food product were given. I have no quarrel with tho Federal 
department of s^ricultural chemistry up to the time of the decision in the Hebe 
case, but it seems to me that that department should now revise its conclusions. I 
am advised that the Federal Department of Agriciilture compels everyone who sells 
condensed skimmed milk to label in big letters across the face of the carton "Skimmed 
milk.'* The label which I saw on Hebe does not comply with such a reG|iuremeut. 
I should think the Federal Bureau of Chemistry would be p:1ad to be advised of the 
fact that the Supreme Court has officially declared Hebe to be condensed skimmed 
milk, because with that ruling in force, it places the Department of Federal Agricul- 
ture in the position of discriminating between different vendors of skimmed milk; 
thus, as I understand the ruling, if I sell condensed skimmed milk, I have to put 
these words in large letters across the can, whereas Hebe which has been judicially 
defined to be condensed skimmed milk is not obliged to comply with that reauest. 

I wish you would take this up with the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistrjr, because 
I have heaird that they are very t«a> in their attitude toward all foods, anxious to do 
what is right, and the mere fact that they mftde a mistake in the pest would not 
lead them to go in the face of a Supreme Court decision. 

I congratulate you on having won this victory, and as is true in many other cases, 
the great buying public of Ohio, who are secured now from the deception which the 
court has judicially found, will never appreciate or even know what your association 
has done for them. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WALTER ENGELSv BEPEESESTATIVE OF 

TEE BOKSEir GO. 

Mr. Engels. I represent the Borden Co. Gale Borden was the 
origiaaltor of condiensed milk, and the company that he foimded or 
organized has been in the business for upward of 64 years. It has 
always stood for the hi^)xest ideals in the production ana manufacture 
and care of milk; and among those ideals is the thought that the 
public should receive the butter fat in all milk products as the milk 
comes from the cow. 
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The company to-day makes no milk product which does not contain 
the butter lat in its entirety and which goes to the consuming public. 
It does manufacture a dry skimmed milk which is sold in barrel to 
the confectionery and baking trade, but not to the public. There- 
fore, the company wishes to go on record before this committee as 
being in favor of legislation which will regulate or prohibit the sale of 
these milk compounds, based on the fact that it feels it will seriously 
affect the public health; secondly, because it is a fraud on the con- 
suming puolic in the price it pays for this inferior product; third, 
because it has seriously affected the dairy industry, and because it is 
the most unfair kind of competition among the milk manufacturers. 

Mr. Clarke. Have you any figures to show where this Hebe comes 
in contact with you, furnishing us the sales ? 

Mr. Engels. !No; but I would be glad to furnish that to the com- 
mittee. I do know that the department told me that in Indiana it 
had replaced evaporated or condensed milk 4 to 1. 

Mr. Claque. I want to say here that yesterday afternoon I made a 
little trip down through the city, and went into four Sanitary grocery 
stores in this city and asked for Hebe. They said, ''No, we don^t 
have Hebe, but we have a product here that is equal to or better we 
will sell you.'^ I then asked them, '' Have you any condensed milk V 
'^Yes,'^ they said, ''we have Borden's condensed milk.'' Thev did 
not have the Carnation. I asked them, "What is your price on tliis ?" 
They answered, "10 cents a can." I asked them, "What is your 
price on your Borden's ? " They answered, " 10 cents a can." I then 
asked them the question, " For house use, which is the better ? " And 
they replied, *'One is just as good as the other." That was in four 
different Sanitary grocery stores in this city yesterday afternoon, and 
all four of them told me that the substitute was just as good as the 
Borden's milk and all four of them handled the Borden's milk. 

The Chairman. What is the difference in the wholesale price of 
the two ? 

Mr. McKee. The wholesale price of Carnation, Borden's, and I 
assume in all advertised brands, is $5 in carload lots, and Hebe is sold 
in carload lots at $3.60. 

The Chairman. $1.40 difference? 

Mr. Engels. Yes, sir. My understanding was that they were 
selling the Roger's milk at 10 cents at the Sanitary grocery. 

Mr. Clague. None of them was handling Carnation. They showed 
me the Borden's milk at one place. 

Mr. McKee. They were selling it below cost then. 

Mr. Clague. I don't know anything about that. 

Mr. McKee. They might have been making a drive in this city 
putting that out as a leader. 

Mr. Clague. But they were selling it at the same price and said 
one was as good as the other. 

Mr. Engels. I do not want to hit Mr. McKee below the belt, but I 
want to say that these are sold mostly on the Pacific coast. We 
don't find these milks sold as much on the Pacific coast as we find it 
in the coal-mining districts and Perth J^mboy, and in those districts 
where Carnation is 

Mr. McKee. I want to say that that is not a statement of fact. 
We have six condensers in Wisconsin and one in Illinois. 

Mr. Engels. Isn't the bulk of the sales in the East ? 
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Mr. MoKee. No, sir. Fifty per cent of the . production on tho 
Pacific coast, I would say, is in the East. We have 10 condensers 
cast of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Engels. I might also add, Supplementing his remark, I was 
dictating a little to mj stenographer yesterday afternoon. He had 
just gotten back from a visit to New Hampshire, and the people he 
visited up there were paying 17 cents a can for Carolene and thought 
it was a lull evaporated milk, and they were amazed when they found 
out that it was not. 

The Chairman. Were the people using this Carolene in place of 
■evaporated milk ? 

Mr. Engels. Yes, sir; thinking they were using evaporated milk. 

Mr. Clarke. The testimony of that doctor from Pertn Ambpy was 
that oftentimes the farmers employed down there used a good deal 
"more discretion in anything they purchased for use in the home than 
the alleged civilized Englisn-spjeaking people. 

Mr. Engels. I think there is a good deal of truth in that. But, 
on the other hand, I opened up myself practically every one of these 
different brands of milk and set them side by side in different glasses, 
and I defy you to tell them apart. The texture is the same, the color 
is the same, the odor is the same, and the taste is practically the 
same. And it opens the door wide for fraud. 

Mr. VoiGT. Your company is one of the largest manufacturers of 
condensed milk ? 

Mr. Engels. It is. I guess it is the largest in the United States. 

Mr. Clarke. I would like for you to be sure you get those figures. 

Mr. Engels. I will do that. But that is my information that in 
sections where milk is sold we find these compounds being hard 
pressed. 

Mr. Clarke. There is another question running around in my 
mind, and that is this, that here is this by-product of the cow that 
for a long time has not been utilized to practically any extent. Now, 
haven't these manufacturers of this compound opened up a little 
door for us fellows ourselves who are practical dairymen to go 
ahead through experimentation and demonstration and see if we 
can't increase the field for utilization, we will call it, of the by- 
products of the cow. 

Mr. Engels. Well, sir, the legislatures and pure food officials have 
been fooling with that for years. \ 

Mr. Clarke. It isn't the legislature, I think. It is our farmers' 
organizations and the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. Engels. It wasnt a commercial intention to be dishonest, 
Skimmed milk is permitted to be sold in very few places as a bottle of 
skimmed milk, because, in spite of precautirm you can throw around 
the sale, the temptation is too great. 

Mr. Clarke. Well, our farmers were criticised for years the way 
potatoes were sold, and members of the Hood River Association 
demonstrated that through advertising they could make a market 
and get better prices for memselves through cooperative marketing. 

,Mr. Engels. Well, . J could see this morning tnat the same ques- 
tions are perplexing the coromittee or some members of it as the 
first hearing I attended. But the point seems to be this: Why have 
a biir proMbiting this outright? Is it proper morally or legally? 
The outright prohibition of a wholesome product is jjot new. rrac- 
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tically every State in the United States has a standard of butter fat 
of 3 or more per cent. We will take 3 per cent: A man goes to a 
store and gets some milk and it tests 2 J per cent of butter fat. There 
certainly can't be any contention that milk is unwholesome or 
deleterious to the health any more than this milk is unwholesome. 
But the law steps in and says absolutely you shall nor sell milk con- 
taining less than 3 per cent butter fat and. therefore this bill which is 
before you does nothing but go a step farther than the existing 
standards. Therefore we have for the dairy milk standards to-day 
an absolute prohibition of a perfectly wholesome product if it does 
not come up to a certain specified standard of butter fat. Further- 
more a good many criticisms have been made of this bill on the 
ground tnat it is directed — on the ground that "Why pick on the 
milk compound, so to say*' ? Why single this out? We have white 
flour which they say is not as nourishing. We have breakfast foods ' 
which Dr. McCoUum criticizes. We have cigars which various 
people refer to; we have shoes which various people refer to. But, 
gentlemen, you do not feed any of those things to young infants. 
A yoxmg infant up to the age of about six months has for its full 
noiuishment milk in one stage or another. Up to two to tliree 
years of age milk is the principal constituent of its diet. Therefore 
mUk is of special importance. We have special regulations on milk 
governing its production from the cow to tne consumer, even almost 
to the point of saying whether a farmer is to wear a red shirt or a 
blue shirt. 

After I listened to Dr. McCoUum the first day he was here I won- 
dered just what effect the oleomargarine situation had on the health 
of our young men as shown durmg the draft. The country was 
alarmed and startled as to the condition of our young men, as to 
their physical condition when the draft came. While if we could 
go back a little bit we find that oleo was introduced in 1880, and its 
use has continued and the courts in their wisdom decided there was 
notlung poisonous about it; it might be sold if properly labeled. 
Nobody can tell what an important item in the ordinary meal butter 
is. Just what effect the deficiency of oleo has had upon the health 
of your young men ? As far as fraud is concerned, tnat consists of 
two parts. First, the consumer is defrauded in the price he pays. 
When he pays 10 cents for a can of compound as against 10 cents lor 
a can of full-cream milk he is being deirauded as to the compound. 
That has been argued time and agam. 

Mr. Rainey. What is the difference between the price of compound 
and milk ? 

Mr. Engels. I think $1.40, which amounts to about 3 cents a can. 
But more important than the price fraud is the fact that the con- 
sumer is misled into the belief that he is getting the genuine article 
and uses it for all purposes for which he would use the full-cream 
article. The Hebe Co. steps in and says they are doing everything 
they can to make the retader sell this product legitimately; but in 
spite of all they have done and all they can do, these actual surveys 
that have been made in city after city show that the retail dealer will 
come into the temptation to make a little more money and will mis- 
represent his product, even represent that it is better than the fuU- 
cream article. 

The C&AiRMAN. The product is susceptible to fraud ? 
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Mr. Engels. Yes, sir. Where the temptatioit is so great and you 
can't control it, and the legislature steps in and says you can't sell it 
at all because it goes beyond control, and the public is open to too 
much fraud to permit the article to be sold. 

Mr. VoiGT. TTie other companies manufacturing this article besides 
the Hebe are not taking any steps to control the retailer in sales ? 

Mr. Engbls. Yes, sir. That should be taken into consideration* 
While one company is doing it and 5 or 10 others are not doing it, you 
have to take that into consideration. 

The Chairman. Does Borden manufacture a compound article ? 

Mr. Engels. Absolutely they do not. But I do want to make this 
recommendation on record. If Congress or the several States do not 
do something to stop this competition our company may be com- 
pelled as a matter of necessity to meet this competition to go into the 
manufacture of it, as much as they dislike to do so. And that is the 
next point I was going to make. Some critics have thoughtlessly 
argued that the manufacturers of the legitimate article should meet 
this competition by reducing the price to meet it. That is an absurd 
proposition. You might as well say that because somebody made a 
spurious $10 gold piece and sold it for 50 cents the way to meet it is 
give away your $10 gold pieces for 50 cents. You can't do that. 
There is only one way you can meet it, and that is to go in and make 
it yourself, and I know that some of these other companies do not 
want to make this stuff. They were dragged into it to meet compe* 
tition with their legitimate articles. If Congress would stop the sale 
of it, I think they would be glad to stop the manufacture oi it. 

It is a very serious proposition. If we get into this and other 
companies get into it on a large scale, what is going to happen? 
There is more money on this to the retailer because there is a wider 
margin of profit and this stuff is going to increase and increase taking 
the place of the legitimate article. Who is going to suffer ? Every- 
body. The manufacturer's good name and the farmers and every- 
body wiU suffer. There is no end to this damage that will be done if 
this thing continues. It is open to anybody to make this patent 

The ELebe people purchased or acquired in some way the Graham 
and Bamett patent, which was taken out in 1916, which was bought 
to control the making of this compound, and they threatened other 
manufacturers to stop them making this compound, thinking they 
had a monopoly and could maintain that monopoly. Finally, they 
brought suit in the eastern district of Wisconsin against John F. 
Inse (I suppose the man who makes this Inso) , and he defended the 
suit and tne court held the patent was invalid. The court said it 
was well known long before that you could mix coconut oil and skim- 
med milk and make a product, tnerefore it is wide open to anybody 
to make this product. The filled-cheese fraud' has oeen referred' to 
abroad 

Mr. Sinclair. Would there be any reason why the farmers wh^? 
they sold their product could not mix a little coconut oil and put it 
on the market? 

Mr. Engels. Where is it going to stop, sir? They have done it 
with condensed milk and evaporated milk. They are furnishing it 
for ice creanu Why can't they do it with other things? They are 
going to do it till they cover the whole list of dairy prwlucts. 
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The effect of selling filled cheese abroad has been referred to be- 
fore the committee two or three times. It is interesting to note this : 
The Hebe Co. has applied for registration of its trade-marks in Colom- 
bia, South America, in Switzerland, in Denmark, and in Germany. 
How many other countries, I don^t know. Presumably all of them. 
But I do have this record right before me. That means that they 
intend to extend this compound business to foreign market, and when 
they find out what this stuff is the whole condensed-milk industry 
is going to get the black eye that the filled-cheese industry got. 
The foreigners certainly can't read your label. If the people here in 
the District can't read it in the places where we have gone into, the 
foreigners certainly will not. 

Mr. Rainey. Does Bordens operate abroad ? 

Mr. Engels. Yes, sir. They sell abroad. They manufacture it 
here. 

Might I be permitted to add to my remarks ? 

The Chairman. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

Mr. McKee. Do you take the position that milk should be sold 
exactly in the condition it is produced from the cow ? 

Mr. Engels. In what form ? 

Mr. McKee. With nothing added to it? 

Mr. Engels. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKee. While you are referring to sweet and condensed milk 
you make that product, don't you. 

Mr. Engels. Yes, sir. 

^Ir. McKee. That is a preserved product, is it not? 

Mr. Engels. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKee. In the manufacture of that product you add to the 
whole milk 42 per cent of cane sugar. 

Mr. Engels. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKee. Cane sugar is not a product of the dairy farm ? 

Mr. Engels. No, sir. 

Mr. McKee. Do you believe that market has been built up as a 
separate market for sweet condensed milk ? 

Mr. Engels. Yes; there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. McKee. There is a class of people who have been educated to 
use that particular product for particular products ? 

Mr. Engels. Use it for household products and other products. 
That was the original product. They didn't know any other way to 
preserve it. You know evaporated milk only started about 1880 
something, and that is why the other milk 

Mr. McKee. People were educated to use that evaporated milk ? 

Mr. Engels. There is nothing about it that is unwholesome. It 
can't be compared with the milk compound. 

Mr. McKee. I am trying to make the point that sweetened milk 
was the first product on the market and it is a preserved product; 
people were educated to demand that, and then evaporated milk came 
on tne market and people were educated to use that sterilized product ? 

Mr. Engels. Yes. 

Mr. McKjie. The point I want to make is that this compound has 
come onto the market as a product of the dairy farm, and people are 
being educated to use it for specific purposes, for cooking and baking, 
and the people can be educated to use that ? 

Mr. Engels. My answer to that is that that is what you are trying 
to do, but the actual result in the field does not bear out that your 
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work is successful; that when you reach the retail dealer he has not 
listened to your instructions or orders, but he sells it fraudulently. 

Mr. McKjie. According to the statistics given out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there were 85,000,000 pounds of this product 
produced in 1920. Approximately that would mean about 1,700,000 
cases, would it not ? 

Mr. Engels. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKee. Which would mean there were 85,000,000 cans of this 
product sold in the United States in 1920 ? 

Mr. Engels. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKee. That being the case, do you think it is fair to con- 
demn this product by reason of the fact a few unscrupulous dealers 
have sold a few cans of the product for something that is different 
from what it really is ? 

Mr. Engels. That isn^t a few. It has been found in every large 
city. 

Mr. McKee. I mean from the facts as they were produced. 

Mr. Engels. Mr. Chairman, would you be interested in knowing 
the facts in other States ? ; 

The Chairman. Yes; kindly include that in your remarks. 

Mr. McKjbe. Before you conclude, I would Uke to put into the 
record some telegrams which were responsive to an inquiry made 
by Mr. Aswell, I think, as to how this product was sold, the differ- 
entials in price. 

The Chairman. You are going to take the stand, aren^t you ? 

Mr. McKee. If I have an opportunity. 

The Chairman. Do you prefer to put them in at this time ? 

Mr. McKee. At any time before the hearing is concluded. 

The Chairman. We are going to try to accommodate you all. 

STATEMENT OF MR. CHAS. W. HOLMAN, SECRETARY NATIONAL 
MILK PRODUCERS' FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. HoLMAN. In order to save the time of the committee, I wish 
to enter a very brief general statement in behalf of the National Milk 
Producers' Federation, which is the national federation representing 
20 whole-milk marketing organizations throughout the princip«3 
metropolitan districts of this country. I will file for the record a list 
of our organizations, together with the officers of the National Fed- 
eration. 

(The following is the list:) 

The National Milk Producers' Federation. 

Member organizations. — Dairymen's League (Inc.), and Dairymen's League Co- 
operative Association (Inc.).; New England Milk Producers' Association; Inter-State 
Milk Producers' Association; Maryland State Dairymen's Association; Maryland and 
Virginia Milk Producers' Association; East Tennessee Milk Producers' Association; 
Oregon Dairymen's Cooperative League; Kentucky and Indiana Dairies Co.; Queen 
City Milk Producers' Association; Ohio Farmers' Copperative Milk Co.; Dairyman'^s 
Cooperative Sales Co.; North weeterii Cooperative Sales Co.; Michigan Milk Producers' 
Associatign; Southern Illinois Milk Producers' Association; Twin City Milk Pro- 
ducers' Association; The Milk Producers' Association and Prcducers' Cooperative 
Marketing Co. of the Chicago District; Milwaukee Milk Pi'Odurers' AssoriatiMi; 
Ijouisiana and Missi3sip]>i Dairymen's Cooperative Association; Associated Dsiirymen 
of California; United Dairy Association of Washington . 
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Officers. — ^Milo D. Campbell, presidw)t; R. D. Cooper, first vice president; H. W. 
Ingersoll, second vice president; F. P. Willits, treasurer; George Brown, secretary; 
Chas. W. Holman, acting secretary. 

Directors. — Milo D. Campbell, Coldwater, Mich.; R. D. Cooper, Little Falls, N. Y.; 
H. W. Ingersoll, Elvria, Ohio; (jeorge Brown, Sycamore, 111.; G. R. Rice, 321 Ninth 
Street, Mihvaukee, Wis.; W. F. Schilling, Northfield, Minn.; H. W. Tinkham, Warren, 
R. L; W. J. Kittle, Crystal Lake, 111.; J. D. Miller, Susquehanna, Pa.; F. P. Willits, 
Ward, Pa.; R. C. Reed, Howell, Mich.; Harry Hartke, Covington, Ky.; J. M. Hender- 
son, Sacramento, Calif.; P. S. Brenneman, Jefferson, Ohio; Richard fattee, Newton 
Highlands, Mass.; J. A. Scollard, Chehalis, Wash.; Alma D. Katz, 408 Corbett Build- 
ing, Portland, Oreg.; F. T. Holt, Kenosha, Wis.; H. J. Schultz, Shipman, 111.; D. G. 
Harry, Pvlesville, Md.; J. Wood Yager, LaGran^e, Ky. 

Executive committee. — Milo D. Campbell, R. D. Cooper, H..W. Ingersoll, W. J. 
Kittle, J. D, Miller. Alternates: Harry Hartke, R. C. Reed. 

Mr. Balderstan, representing one of our member organizations, has 
very adequately expressed the view of the federation as a whole. 
I wish in support oi that to read a part of a resolution adopted and 
subscribed to by our federation in Chicago on May 3 and 4 of this 
year: 

In recent years a compound made of condensed skim milk and coconut oil has been 
placed upon the market. The manufacturers of this product, commonly known as 
filled milk, claim that it provides a market for skim milk. This claim is not well 
taken, for instead of pro\dding a market for skim milk it destroys a market for butter 
fat. In 1920, 7,000,000 pounds of coconut oil were used in the manufacture of filled 
milk, and as a result a market for 7,000,000 pounds of butter fat was destroyed and 
8,000,000 pounds more butter was placed upon the market. In other words, the coco- 
nut cow of the South Sea Islands replaced 40,000 cows owned by American dair}'- 
men, and the price paid for skim milk to make this compound was not equal to what 
the live stock of the farm would return for it. 

Moreover, this compound is sold as milk and when sold as such is a counterfeit. A 
fraud is perpetrated upon the consumer. It does not contain the noiuishing proper- 
ties of milk, which is tne fundamental food of this Nation, and no producer has a right 
to so imitate it that the consumer is likely to be deceived. The dairy industry must 
be protected from this counterfeit and the consumer from deception; Therefore, be it 

Resolved^ That legislation be eneacted to prevent the manufacture and sale of com- 
pound of milk, sldm milk, and vegetable oils f<>r humian consumption. 

Likewise, at Buffalo, on July 8, we passed a resolution, and I shall 
ask that that be made a part of the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection it is so ordered. 
(The resolution is as follows :) 

KESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE OF DAIRY INTERESTS, HELD AT BUFFALO, 

N. Y., JULY 8, 1921. 

Whereas there is an alarming increase in the manufactiu'e, sale, and consumption of 
bogus milk products, consisting of compounds of skimmed milk and coconut oil 
or other vegetable fats, and 

Whereas such products, regardless of the labels on the containers, are being sold in 
large quantities as condensed milk and other milk products, thereby at once be- 
coming a fraud on the consuming public as well as a menace to the public health 
and to the dairy interests: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we favor the abolition of such traffic by Congress by direct prohibitory 

or restraining laws. 

Mr. Holman. I will not take any further time of the committee 
except to bring up this one point. The policy of our various city 
authorities and the State governments, and I subscribe to the policy, 
is to surround the production of milk and dairy products with every 
possible safeguard if or human health. The farmers in their willingness 
to carry out tfaidse regulations find themselves constantly confronted 
with increasing cost of production. The same character of safe- 
guards is not found in the original production of coconut oil. I know 
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that from personal experience, having been a representative of the 
Food Administration in the Orient dnrmg the last year of the war, and 
the major part of my duties was to study these vegetable oils, their 
production and distribution. I have seen the copra come in in the 
junks to Yokahama with barefoot workmen with sores all over their 
feet, and I may be very frank, some of them syphiUtic. I have seen 
the same type of workmen handling the copra in the mills. The health 
conditions surrounding the production of that oil is not of the very 
hest, so far as the Japanese trying to handle it there. Consequently, 
we have not the same measure of protection in regard to the health, 
nor do we have the same measure of protection in regard to the point 
of manufacture. 

The dairy producers in this country handle something like $400,- 
000,000 worth of milk a year, and they feel that the big issue involved 
in this particular legislation is the competition of the fats and is not 
the competition in respect to the use oi the skim milk. We feel that 
we have just as big and broad a market for our skim milk when it is 
sold in the genuine product, and we certainly have a much more gen- 
uine market when the fats are used in the butter fats in the produc- 
tion of the genuine article. Consequently, Mr. Chairman, we wish 
to go on record as being heartily in favor of the most prohibitive 
type of legislation that it may be the judgment of the Congress to give 
us in this matter. 

I wish to thank you for your consideration. 

STATEMENT OF ME. A. M. lOOMIS, SECRETARY NATIONAL 
DAIRY UNION, AND ASSISTANT TO THE WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 

Mr. luOOMis. I am appearing specially as secretary of the National 
Dairy Union. Some questions have been asked, Mr, Chairman, about 
the attitude of butter manufacturers on this legislation. The 
organization of which I am secretary consists of about 500 coopera- 
tive butter manufacturers, cooperative creameries, along with a few 
other creameries of the other type. These are the paj'mg members 
as shown by this yearns record and alone with that afiiuated with 
the butter manufacturers generally throughout the United States. 

The butter manufacturers have not been active in the promotion 
or in any request for this legislation. The history of this legislation 
as I understand it, is about as Mr. Balderstan stated it beiore the 
committee to-day. but when the legislation came before this com- 
mittee and the fact as to what it was and what it aimed to do was 
generally understood, I received instructions from the officials of 
the National Dairy Union to put ail tiie efiforts of which I was cap- 
able behind this legislation. Because it is unquestionable that there 
is just as serious economic result aimed at the butter interests in the 
United wStates involved in the large production of these spurious 
milk products as there is against the other elements of the milk indus- 
try. That is, we have been in competition as butter manufacturers 
during Uie past year with approximatley 8,000,000 pounds of other 
butter, or it& equivalent in qream whiqh has been removed from the 
milk which has gone into these other products, according to the 
testimony of the manufacturers. If that is increased to the extent 
as predicted by the manufacturers to 8,000,000 pounds in the next 
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year, it means we will be face to face with a very serious proposition, 
^he fact that faces the dairy manufacturers in the United States 
to-day is a surplus product and add to all this coconut fat intro- 
duced in various channels a certain kind of milk, so that the public 
does not knov/ what they are getting. 

There are so many things to be stated during the short time I am 
staying here I do not know w^hich one to emphasize. Perhaps the 
main one in my own thinking at least is the public health effect, and I 
want to have the record as strong as possible on the subject that this 
product made of skim milk and vegetable fats does not contain the 
vital elements which are essential, as Dr. McCoUum pointed out, not 
only to the growth of children but to the proper maintenance of the 
health of adults and prevention of premature old age. I have here 
an amplified statement from Dr. Hart, copy of his testimony before 
the investigating committee of the Wisconsin Legislature, which, 
with your permission, I Would like to file for the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The following is the statement from Dr. Hart^s testimony:) 

''filled milk" a health menace. 

I 

The followinp^ is Dr. Hart's testimony as presented: 

Tlie traffic in substitutes in the animal and human dietary became prominent 
duriuij: the war. This suljstitution, however, only extended to the cereal grains, 
and on the advice of nutrition expert? barley or com was substituted for wheat. This 
ad\'i"e never extended to milk prod ufts and to substitute a ve<ret able oil. such as coconut 
oil. lor butter fat has never met with the a])pr<.val of those who understand nutrition 
problems. To-day there is considera])le tral'ic in the manufacture and sale of a 
filled milk; that is. a milk from which the ])utter fat has been extracted by centrifup:al 
prove.'ses cm 1 in which a cheaper fat, mainly coconut oil. has been substituted. "One 
of the prominent brands of filled milk on the market is ''Uebe.'" The buyin"- nul^lic 
is just- as likely to puy a can of this condensed filled milk as it is a can of condensed 
whole milk, unconsciously expectins; that it is buying: materials of equal nutritive 
valiie. On this latter point — equal nutritive value — science has a^one far enou,s:h to 
irive us undisnutable facf^ and these farts I want to present in this short discussion. 

The main difference between the two products, evaporated filled milk and evapo- 
rated whole milk, is the content of fat solu])le vitamine. This vitamine is recognized 
as just as essential for growth and maintenance of an individual as is protein or a 
balan(^e of mineral salt*^. In its absence in the dietary, the animal's growth is sus- 
pended with the manifestation of a diseased condition of the eyes. The ultimate 
effect is blindness with sudden death, often complicated with respiratory troubles. 
A few years ago, before we knew much about the distribution of this vitamine, and 
before our methods of experimentation were as well perfected as they are to-day, 
the statement went forward frorn this laboratory that separatx)r skimmed milk con- 
tained about one-half or 50 per cent of the fat soluble vitamine orginally contained 
in the whole milk. In otlier words, that about 50 per cent had been removed with the 
removal of the fat. To-day we know that this figure is too high for the content of 
this vitamine in skimmed milk. With refinement in our experimental procedure Dr. 
Steenbock has shown that the fat soluble vitamine content of skimmed milk is less 
than one-tenth of that which was originally present in the whole milk. In other 
words, probably over 90 per cent of the fat soluble vitamine in whole milk has been 
removed in the skimming proces.^es. This fact make^ skimmed milk a poor source 
for the fat soluble vitamine. When rats are fed a ration which is practically free from 
fat soluble vitamine, 10 c. c. of skimmed milk will not induce normal growth, while 
one-half to 1 c. c. of whole milk will induce a normal rate of growth. The basis then for 
objection to a traffic in filled milk rests upon the scientific fact that skimmed milk, 
which is the basis of this product, has been robbed very largely of one of its great 
essentials of nutrition. 

The next outstanding fact derog^atory to a filled milk as being of equal value to a 
whole milk is this: The coconut fat or oil which is added is in itself practically free 
from the fat soluble vitamine. It, like practically all other vegetable oils, is so free 
from this nutritive factor that it is difficult to establish whether it contains any fat 
soluble vitamine. 
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These two facts — low content of fat soluble vitamine in the skimmed milk and the 
addition of an oil practically free from this nutSitive factor — must make it clear that 
filled milk is no substitute for whole milk in the nutrition of infants or of children. 
It may be areued that there are a number of foodstuffs that do not contain vitamines, 
such as polished rice, lard, bacon fat, etc., but none of these products enter into the 
dietary in competition with whole milk. Whole milk in the nutrition of the young 
stands in a class by itself as a great protective food, and any attempt to substitute 
something inferior, such as filled milk, is to trafl^c in human lives for monetary gain. 
Further, it may be arcued that filled milk is a wholesome food product. That, we do 
not dispute; but we do most emphatically insist that it is not the equivalent of whole 
milk — the thing with which it competes on the market. Further, it may be argued 
that coconut oil is just as digestible as butter fat; that coconut oil has just as many 
heat units in it per gram as butter fat. These statements again we do not deny; but 
is a long exploded theory that heat units and protein are the sole factors in making up 
human diets and animal rations. / 

There is a bill before the Wisconsin Legislature which if passed aims to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of filled milk in the State of Wisconsin. This bill should 
pass if for no better reason than that an uninformed public is just as likely to buy the 
substitute as it is to buy the genuine article, namely, the evaporated whole milk. The 
nutrition of the Amencan people should always be liberal. For direct consumption 
we should never allow as valuable a product as whole milk to be in any way tampered 
with. The condition into which the people in middle Europe sank during the war in 
respect to their nutrition ought to make us emphatic^Iy insistent upon the use of a 
liberal dietary for ourselves and our children. The substitution of tne inferior coco- 
nut oil for the superior butter fat in a product like milk is a thing that the public 
should not tolerate for one moment. 

Mr. Loo^ns. I also prepared a very brief statement which/ without 
reading or taking the time of the committee, of my own, I would like 
to file with the record at this time. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

The case of the American public against filled milk is too well understood by the 
members of this committee to need exmphasis or explanation. 

Last year nearly a hundred million pounds of this spurious ''milk' ' was made and 
sold, and in my belief every pound replaced in the markets of the country a pound of 
real condensed milk, thus selling under false pretenses, either expressed or implied, 
not less than 8,000,0()0 pounds of fats or oils, not butter fat, to the public for or in place 
of butter fat. 

These fats or oils substituted for butter fat cost tHe makers of this product from 7 
to 13 cents a pound, and they sold at or near the price of butter fat, which is worth 
from 30 to 50 cents a pound, and at times in the past year much more than that price. 

Instead of furnishing a market for large quantities of skimmed milk, as claimed, 
this product crowded out of the market exactly the same amount of skimmed milk 
as its producers used, and in addition crowded out 8,000,000 pounds of butter fat, 
which is the expensive part of the milk to produce. 

That there is a surplus of skimmed milk is admitted. This filled milk industry 
has helped to produce it. To try to sell it to the unipformed public by blending a 
cheap and less-valuable-as-a-food i&t is an attack on public health, a business fraud, 
an uneconomic method of solving an economic problem, and an attack on the dairy 
industry, which, if permitted to grow, will seriously if not vitally injure it. 

There was a collapse of the condensed milk market last year about this time. It 
was explained by the falling off in imports of condensed milk. I wish to submit 
that if the hundred million pounds of spurious mUk, made by the manufacturers of 
filled milk, which was then on the market, had not been there that collapse would prob- 
ably have been prevented by the ability of the Ammcan trade to absorb the whole 
milk product, and that factor which added greatly to the general economic collapse 
of 1920 would probably have been prevented. 

The consideration of the manufacturers of filled milk for the dairymen and their 
great desire to furnish a market for his waste product would be amusing if it did not 
seem to have interested one or two members of the committee. The only real point 
of contact between producers of milk and consumers of milk, whether butter manu- 
facturers, condenseo-milk manufacturers, filled-milk manufacturers, cheese manu- 
facturers, or the consumers of fluid milk, is their general interest in perpetuatii^ the 
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dairy-producing industry. Buyers \^ant milk as cheap as they can get it, producers 
want milk as high priced as they can sell it. They agree only in their effort to keep 
close enough together so the dairy industry can maintain itself and prosper. WTien 
this is not true, both parties suffer, and the general public worst of all, m the final 
price readjustment. The only part of this whole economic structure which is out of 
line at this time is that part of it which is trying to inject coconut and other cheap 
oils into the channels of dairy-products distribution. These oils may be foods and 
may have a legitimate place in the American diet — I think this possible — but I wish 
to warn this committee and through it the public generally that to permit these cheap 
and less valua])le from a food elements to be mixed in with compoimded or otherwise 
camouflaged with and by milk, so the milk flavor and the milk color deceives the 
purchasers into thinking that the fat is milk fat, means the ultimate undermining 
of the dairy industry to the end that producers, manufactiu'ers, and consimiing public 
will suffer. 

The greatest suffering will come on the general public if this is permitted to go on. 
I am not pledged or committed to the method of preventing its continuance, out I 
know it must be stopped. The dairy industry is a Adtal industry to the health of the 
people, and to the permanence and continuance of American agriculture. I per- 
sonally believe that the theory and the presence of \-itamines is an established scien- 
tific fact that this committee can not ignore. I believe ^dtamines are essential to 
child growth and welfare, to adult health, and to the longe\'ity of the race, and the 
postponement of early senility, and I beUeve that a proper amount of these xdtal 
factors can not be had in our diet without using even larger amounts of milk or butter 
fat than is now used in the average family, to say nothing of those in the South where 
the dairy industry is backward, or those in the great cities who find difficulty in 
getting the milk or butter in good condition. I know in my own experience in a 
family of six persons, foiu* of them children, that I can not possibly supply them 
with the only other source of vitamines, in quantity, quality, and palatability, so the 
green stuff will be consumed by them. If I with a reasonably proportioned budget for 
food in my family can not do this, what chance is there for the "other half " to properly 
feed their famihes if the chief source of vitamines in the diet of the city dwellera 
is poisoned at its source by a flood of coconut oil adulterated milk being flaunted 
beiore them, and especially if this product is so handled and sold as to make the per- 
petuation of the imposition a matter of special profit to manufacturer and vendor. 

The big market for condensed milk is the baking, confectionary, ice cream, and city 
grocery trade. If this industry is developed as it should and will be if this coconut 
cow menace is removed, the time will not be far distant when every city dweller will 
secure in his diet from the products made with condensed milk, that is the bread, cake, 
pastry, cookies, and the creamed foods prepared in the home, the condensed milk 
in his tea and coffee and cocoa, and those other food uses for which condensed milk 
can and will be used instead of tte fluid milk, at least a half of the necessary supply of 
vitamines. Now picture to yourselves the results if this use is taken, as the manufac- 
turers of this spurious product frankly say here they propose and expect, by a spurious 
milk which does not contain the butter fat, and therefore 90 per cent less of the vital 
elements or vitanunes. 

Looking ahead, to the time, when if legislation is not now enacted to curb this selfish 
exploitation of public and dairymen, these manufacturers frankly state that they 
expect to make and market a billion pounds of this product, I want to picture to you 
the condition of the dairy industry at tnat time, and the resulting condition of the milk- 
buying public. A billion pounds of this filled milk will contain 80,000,000 pounds of 
butter fat, which will have caused an overproduction of that amount of butter. It 
wrill have driven out of the market a billion pounds of condensed whole milk, creating 
a surplus of another 80,000,000 pounds of butter which must be used out of that amount 
of whole milk. This will add 160,000,000 pounds of butter fat to the available supply. 
Milk prices to-day the country over are based on the price of butter fat. This will 
mean that at some time during this process the price of milk will have reached down to 
fiuch a point where the dairyman will go out of business. There is no escaping this 
fact, and during this period these manufacturers of spurious products will be able to 
get their skim milk for practically nothing. They may be asked to draw it away from 
the other plants. But this is only the first step. The American farmer never has and 
never will stand for this, and he holds in his hands the other remedy. Price and 
production will remain at balance, inevitably, and enough dairymen will go out of 
business to create a shortage in milk, beside which the present decline in beef cattle 
will be but a circumstance. When that happens the public will pay, and will pay 
over a long period of years, for the upbuilding of American dairy heras which will have 
gone to the butcher shops in the interval. 
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This will all rest on the introduction of coconut oil, and other cheap fats into trade 
and commerce under such a guise as butter fat that the public not knowing the differ- 
ence will buy them. The time to stop this economic ruin of dairying is before it gets 
to the point where it is too powerful to stop. The time to stop it is now. 

For the National Grange, let me sav that Prof. T. C. Atkeson, 
Washmgton representative, is not in the city at the present time, 
but this matter has all been gone over between Prof. Atkeson and 
myself, and I can state to the committee that his position is that 
these products in which coconut oil or other vegetable oils are used 
to be sold so that the public do not know that they are buying a 
vegetable oil in place of butter fat, constitutes, in his opinion, a 
menace which should be prevented by any adequate legislation which 
can be framed and passed by this Congress. 

The Chairman. Mr. Loomis, have you a statement indicating the 
number of States that have enacted laws on this subject? 

Mr. Loomis. I haven't that statement. 

Mr. McKee. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Loomis has put into the record 
what purports to be a copy of the testimony of Prof. Hart, I assume 
before the senate committee of Wisconsin, which is a statement which 
appeared in the Hoard's Dairyman. That is not a complete copy of 
Prof. Hart's testimony, and I think if Prof. Hart's testimony is going 
into the record, a complete statement of his testimony should be 
filed. 

The Chairman. Have you a copy of the complete statement ? 

Mr. McBjee. I have a complete copy of the statement and ques- 
tions and answers made by Prof. Hart before the senate committee. 

Mr. McKee. Another question I would like to ask Mr. Loomis. In 
1920, according to the statistics furnished by the Department of 
Agriculture, there were about 1,500,000 pounds of butter produced in 
1920 — is that correct? 

Mr. Loomis. Something like that. 

Mr. McKee. And you estimate the amount of butter released by 
reason of these compounds just about 8,000,000 poxmds ? 

Mr. Loomis. Using your figures. 

Mr. McKee. Using that as a basis showing the amoxmt of com- 
pound being produced in 1920 ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir; less than that. 

Mr. McKee. So that the total amount produced in 19^0 would be 
about 0.04 per cent? 

Mr. Loomis. Using your figures. 

Mj:. McKee. At the present time the manufacture of these com- 
pounds is not a menace to the butter interests of the country ? 

Mr. Loomis. Mr. Chairman, in answer to that let me say just a 
word or two more. In the face of a surplus production any addition 
is a menace, even as small percentage as the one mentioned by Mr. 
McKee. The facts are that the condensed milk industry of the 
United States had a collapse about a year ago now, due to various 
reasons, one of which, of course, every one acSnits, the cutting off of 
foreign exports. But I want to submit to the committee that if the 
85,000,000 or 95,000,000 or 100,000,000 pounds of this product 
which were on the market at that time had not been on the market 
there would have been far less likelihood of the collapse in the con- 
densed milk industry, because I think it is plain at this time every 
can of this that is sold replaces a can of condensed whole milk, and 
that collapse of the dairy industry not only affected the producers 
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of this milk who sold it at much less than they ever sold it before — the 

Eeople who manufacture this compound, but it has affected the 
utter market and all the fluid milk in this country and every other 
dairy product, and conseguently while this may figure now a small 
percentage it is just one of those instances where that ease of making 
an immense profit for the grocery store by selling a cheaper product 
and a less vital product for the real product has hurt the entire 
industry as measured by that portion of the product that is already- 
sold, and as mentioned in these gentlemen's statements, they don t 
expect to stop at that if they are permitted to go on at all. 

. Mr. McKee. In view of your statement that the market could not 
absorb any more of condensed milk than last year, the milk used in 
other products would have been employed in the manufacture of 
butter, would it not ? 

Mr. LooMis. I don^t know. 

Mr. McKee. It is very safe to assume that it would. 

Mr. LooMis. It is fair to assume that the skim milk you used 
would have been fed to hogs, and it is very probably the best place 
to put it. 

Mr. McKee. Or wasted? 

Mr. LooAns. It would not have been wasted. If there is any 
question about that, Mr. Chairman, we would like to submit testi- 
mony as to that use of skim milk. 

STATEMENT OF MR. PAUL R. McKEE, REPRESENTING THE 

HEBE CO. 

Mr. McKee. In response to those questions which were asked here 
the other day, I communicated in New York with a number of chain 
stores in New York who are selling compound and advertised brands 
of evaporated milk. In response to those inquiries I have a number 
of telegrams and letters here which I will read, if you would like, or 
put them into the record. 

One is from the Atlas Stores (Inc.), being a telegram, and it reads: 

In all our 50 retail ])ranches in New York and vicinity we are selling all popular 
brands 16-ounce tall evaporated milk at 12 cents and Hebe 16-ounce tall cooking^ 
compound at 9 cents. 

Attached to the telegram is a letter from the Atlas Stores (Inc.) 
confirming the telegram. 

Here is a telegram from Acker, Merrill & Condi t Co., of New York: 

Our retail price to-day on Hebe cookins: compound 10 cents per 16-ounce tin. On 
Bordens. Van Camp's, Carnation and other advertised brands, 13 cents, or two for 
25 cents, on 16-ounce size evaporated milk. 

Attached to that is also a letter confirming the telegram. 
A telegram from Progressive Grocery Stores (Inc.), signed John P. 
Rottman, secretary: 

Dear Sir: In our 52 retail Grocery stores in Greater New York we are selling: Hebe 
milk compound for exactly what it is named, a cookinu: liquid at 9 cents for a 16-ounce 
tall can, and we are selling various brands of full cream evaporated milk at 12 cents 
a can. 

Very truly yours, 

Progressive Grocery Stores (Inc.), 
John P. Rottman, Secretary. 

Also attached to that is a letter and invoice showing how it is sold- 
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A tele^am from W. H. Parker, jr., New York, who, at my request, 
made this investigation: 

Personal investigations this afternoon as to comparative prices in retail grocery 
stores of milk compounds as against full cream evaporated milk shows a variation ol 
from 2 cents to more than 3 centa per can. Atlas Go. operating 51 stores selling 
Hebe as cooking compound 9 cents per 16-ounce can, whereas they charge consumers 
12 cents per can for all brands full cream evaporated. Irogressive Grocery 
Stores operating fifty-odd grocery stores selling Hebe as cooking liquid cents per can, 
same stores selling full cream evaporated 12 cents per can. Acker, Merrill d 
Condit selling Hebe 10 cents; advertised brands evaporated 13 cents or two cans for 
quarter. Acker-Merrill selling unadvertised brands evaporated 12 cents per can. 
Thomas Roulston operating 156 stores selling Hebe 3 cans for quarter, their price 
to consumers on full cream evaporated 12 cents p^ can. Atlas Progressive and 
Acker-Merrill chains are wiring and writing you today confirming above. Every 
single one of these stores selling Hebe and otn^ compounds as compound and not as 
evaporated milk. 

I also would like to put into the record that for a number of years 
in every case of compound that is sold we place on the top of the case 
this notice, "Important Notice to Grocers". "Do not sell Hebe as 
evaporated milk '. I will not take the time of the eonunittee to read 
the notice but I would like to put that into the record. 

The Ohaib¥ak. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The notice is as follows:) 

IMPORTANT NOTICiS TO QUOCSRS. 

Do not sell Hebe as evaporated milk. 

The legal definition of evaporated milk requires a poduct so dengnated to contain 
a specific quantity of milk fat (animal), whereas the tat content of Hebe is vegetable; 
hence the selling of Hebe as evaporated milk is a misrepresentation, and is punishable 
"by fine. 

Hebe is a pure, wholesome and nutritious food, consisting of only two ingredients, 
pure freeih cows* inilk from which the milk fat has been removed and the refined edible 
fat of the coconut. Nothing is added to and nothing is taken from the food value of 
either in the process whereby they are combined. 

Hebe complies with pure food laws, Federal and State. Its purpose is to supple- 
ment the use of milk for cooking, baking, and with coffee, cocoa, etc. 

Sell Hebe on its own merits and for exactly what it is: A compound of evaporated 
flkimmed milk and vegetable fat. 

The Hbbe Co.'-, Chicago-Seattle. 

Mr. McKee. Now, in response to questions of the committee as 
to the difference in price between different compoimds and evapo- 
rated milk sold in Washington, the opportmiity wasn't present for 
me to make a personal investigation, but I have now here Mr. Lipp- 
man, who has been in personal touch with the retail grocery business 
in Washington for several years, whom I would like to appear before 
the conmiittee personally and state briefly the difference m demand 
between compounds and evaporated milk and method of selling. 

The Chairman. We will hear Mr. Lippman. 

STATEMENT OF MR. M. LIPPMAN, SALESMAN FOB HEBE 

CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Lippman. I have been with the Hebe Co. for about four years. 
I have been selling Hebe and Carnation milk. 

The Chairman. What is your business ? 

Mr. Lippman. I am salesman here for Hebe and Carnation. In 
all my experience and every store I have called on and sold Hebe I 
have made it very plain to the merchants how this product was to be 
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sold, and I have taken personal observation in every case, and I 
haven't found one yet where the product of Hebe has been mis- 
represented. It is sold just as it is labeled. In all cases I found the 
difference in price of 2 and 3 cents. Our Hebe to-day is selling at 
10 cents in stores; Carnation, Pet, and Borden's is selling for 12 and 
13 cents. 

Mr. VoiGT. Don't }rou know that some of the big chain stores 
here in Washington in the last few months have advertised this 
product as Hebe s milk ? 

Mr. LiPPMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. I state that to be a fact because I have seen them 
personally. 

Mr. LiPPMAN. As Hebe's milk? 

Mr.VoiGT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LiPPMAN. The biggest store we have here is the Sanitary 
Grocery Co. and they have always advertised it as Hebe's compound 
evaporated milk. I had occasion to go into one of the Sanitary 
Grocery stores this morning to buy a can of Rogers's evaporatea 
milk sold here in the city for 10 cents — it is a new brand, I have it 
here before you. I also asked one of the salesmen in the store what 
he was getting on Nu-Tro. He told me 10 cents. I asked him why 
this milk was sold at the same price. The only information he 
could give me was that they probaoly were selling some specially to 
introduce it on the market here. I also asked him the price on Pet 
and Borden's on the market here. He told me 10 cents. He par- 
ticularly told me that when he sold Nu-Tro he sold it as a compound 
and in all the advertised brands they sold it as evaporated milk. 

I have a number of merchants here that have been selling Hebe 
for four years and I don't know of any case where they have mis- 
represented it; and I don't know of any case where they are selling^ 
Hebe at the same price as they are selling Pet milk or Borden's or any 
any other brand. 

The Chairman. Is Rogers's a new brand ? 

Mr. LiPPMAN. Yes, sir. The first time I have ever seen a can of 
it was this morning. 

The Chairman. Do you know of its quality as compared witli 
the other ? 

Mr. LiPPMAN. No, sir; I do not. I sell this Hebe in all parts of 
the city. In fact we have had inquiries from the finest residential 
sections of the city about Hebe. I have taken samples of it up on 
Connecticut Avenue and left it in some of the nicest houses. They 
have seen the advertisements and wanted to try Hebe. It is sold 
in all sections of the city and sold as Hebe, just what it is labeled. 

STATEMENT OF MR. L. H. WILSON, REPRESENTING THE 
INDIANA CONDENSED MILK CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Mr. Wilson. Our company has been manufacturing Wilson's milk 
for the past 18 years. Wilson's milk is full cream evaporated milk, 
such as Borden's or such as Carnation.. During all tnis time our 
business has grown, the production of our milk around our factory 
has increased. We have tried as well as we could to keep pace witn 
the industry in the different little articles. We manufacture all 
products made of milk with the exception of powder. About three 
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years ago we made an exhaustive study of milk compounds. We 
were at that time adverse to their mamtf acture and sale. We went 
to a great deal of trouble to have photographers go around in different 
markets and take pictures and displavs of miOs compounds where 
they were advertising fraudulently, endeavoring to get the pure food 
people in different places in a mood to look after this advertising. 
1 am telling you this to show Jiow adverse we were to manufacturing 
the product. At the same time we were making investigation as to 
manufacture of the future and endeavoring to tml what the ultimate 
outcome of the manufacture of such a proauct woidd be. And early 
in 1918 we began the manufacture of a milk compound. NU-TRO 
is the brand imder which our compound is sold. Our evaporated 
milk is Wilson's milk. There is no use for me to discuss all the phases 
of this article. They have been discussed pro and con, but I simply 
want to go on record in behalf of our company that we are against 
this legislation. It will work a hardshi'p on our company and on the 
farmers from whom we buy milk. .; 

Just one other point I want to bring tip, and that is Mr. Engels, of 
the Borden Co., made the statement that evaporated milk had greatly 
decreased in volume of sales in Indiana since 1918, and that Hebe had 
CTeatly increased. Our main office is at IndianapoUs. Our two 
largest factories are at Sheridan and Lebanon, Ind. — and by the way, 
in Sir. Pumeirs district. We should be able to know about the sales* 
in Indiana. Our sales in Indianapolis have increased something over 
19 per cent over 1918 in 1919, and 13 per cent over 1919 in 1920. 
Our sales outside of Indianapolis have increased. That is exactly 
opposite from the testimony which was given by Mr. Engels. 

Mr. VoiGT. Your testimony and the testimony of Mr. Engels are 
not necessarily contradictory. Natiu'ally, being located in that field 
you would be able to hold your own or increase your sales. Mr. 
Engels referred to all sales of condensed milk in Indianapolis — ^not 
to your brand. 

Mr. Wilson. We have just concluded an investigation of sales in 
Indianapolis conducted by one of the newspapers and which shows 
that the sale of evaporated milk has increased. The sale of Bordens 
did not increase, ihey did not advertise any during the war, and 
I think for that reason they have not increased. Carnation have 
increased their distribution due to national advertising, we take it. 
Of course, we try to study the competitor's method and determine 
how he gets it. 

Mr. VOIGT. As I understand you, several years ago you sent 
photographers around ? 

Mr. Wilson. We did. 

Mr. VoiQT. In order to get evidence on which to base prosecutions 
to put the compound out of business ? 

Mr. Wilson. We couldn't procure sufficient evidence so that the 
food authorities of these different States would do anything. 

Mr. VoiGT. You found that there were no laws in the various 
States under which the compound could be suppressed ? 

Mr. Wilson. There are laws governing the sale of milk as to 
standard quality which milk is sold. I don't know of a State where 
there is not a standard of some kind. It is either 3 per cent or 3.05 

{)er cent. The standard of evaporated milk is a matter of the pure 
ood laws and it would be unlawftil to advertise Hebe's milk in face 
of the pure food acts. 
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Mr. VoiGT. And that is why all you manufacturers have resorted 
to trade names instead of calling it a milk compound or calling it 
milk ? You are bound to admit it. 

Mr. Wilson. We have a trade name and Carnation is a trade 
name that doesn^t signify milk anv more than Hebe signifies milk. 

Mr. VoiGT. But if you will look at the label of Carnation it calls 
for milk ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VoiGT. In Nu-Tro it doesn't call for milk ? 

Mr. Wilson. We call it Nu-Tro. 

Mr. VoiGT. You are not permitted under the pure foods and drugs 
act to manufacture and ship that article as milk ? You are aware of 
that? 

Mr. Wilson. Certainly. 

Mr. VoiGT. Then if I understand you correctly you are opposed to 
the manfacture of this compound and tried to put it out oi Dusiness 
and found you could not succeed ? 

Mr. Wilson. We had the mistaken idea that it would hurt the sale 
of our Wilson's Milk, but we found that due to the price at which it 
was sold the housewife took this article to use as a medium of cooking 
where she used flour and water. It is impossible for a housewife to 
use raw skim milk because the cost of delivery is the same as it is on 
whole milk and the cost to the consumer would be so much that she 
would not buy skim milk for cooking. And besides that, skimmed 
milk is an unpalatable product. Coconut oil is an unpalatable prod- 
uct, both of which have undisputed food value, and there we nave 
combined two unpalatable products into a palatable product. 

Mr. VoiGT. You tried to put this by-product out of business several 
years ago, and^when that didn't succeed you determined to go into 
Dusiness for yourself ? 

Mr. Wilson. When we saw it had a place of its own the same as 
skimmed condensed milk or powdered milk we went into that 
business. 

Mr. VoiGT. You didn't answer my question. You tried to put this 
compound out of business several years ago and when you found you 
could not succeed you then determined as a measure of self-defense 
to go into the business yourself ? 

Mr. Wilson. Not as a measure of self-defense, but as an output 
for a by-product of our business. 

Mr. VoiGT. You did start out several years ago to put the com- 
pound out of business ? 

Mr. Wilson. We started to put it out of business till we found it 
was a real product that had merit that should be available for the 
housewife as a cooking medium. 

Mr. VoiGT. I am rather surprised that you, instead of investigating 
first whether it was a good product and whether it would be advisable 
for you to make it, you went to work in an endeavor to put the com- 
pound out of business ? It doesn't seem to me that your explanation 
of that now is logical. 

Mr. Rainey. Your suggestion, Mr. Wilson, is that you first thought 
it was detrimental but by application of study you were enlightened ? 

Mr. Wilson. Exactly, by study of vegetable oils for the last 10 
years; for instance, in 1912 the per capita consumption of butter 
substitutes was one pound. We began to study vegetable oils. It 
was brought out in the testimony this morning that peanut oil had 

V 
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a great deal of the vitamines. That was something we didn't know 
10 years ago. 

Mr. VoiGT. But you didn't arrive at the conclusion that this was 
a valuable product till you found you could not put the compound 
out of busmess? 

Mr. Wilson. During the time we were investigating this we were 
making experiments as to the value of this, how long it would keep 
and wnat tne food value was in the use in the home. We have used 
this compound in the homes of the officers of the company ever since 
Hebe came on the market. 

Mr. VoiGT. You didn't start to manufacture the compound till 
you had ascertained you could not put the compound out of business ? 

Mr. Wilson. I wouldn't say that; no. 

Mr. McKee. What do you mean by put out of business ? 

Mr. VoiGT. I mean have laws passed to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale? 

Mr. Wilson. We had no objection to the compoimd, but to the 
method of advertising. We were using it in our homes to determine that. 

Mr. VoiGT. Your proceeding against the compound was because 
you thought it was being improperly advertised ? 

Mr. Wilson. Exactly. 

Mr. VoiGT. And did you find it was being improperly advertised ? 

Mr. Wilson. In a very few instances. That was in 1912 to 1916 
that we conducted those investigations. 

Mr. VoiGT. You are aware of the fact that at the present time con- 
cerns do oflfer this compound for sale as milk ? 

Mr. Wilson. Concerns advertise all-wool suits that are cotton. 

Mr. VoiGT. That may be true but that wouldn't be any defense 
for advertising- an article as milk which is not milk? 

Mr. Wilson. Why shouldn't you demand that the retailer that 
sells a suit of clothes, and tells me that it is an all-wool suit, should 
tell me it is half cotton ? 

Mr. VoiGT. I would be in favor of that sort of legislation, but we 
can't very well combine that with milk legislation. 

I request leave to insert in the hearing a letter from Dr. McCoUum. 
I move that the hearing be closed. 

The Chairman. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKee. I would like to have the record show that the oppo- 
nents of the bill would like to have permission to place into the record 
letters from retail grocers in the city of Washington showing the 
difference in price, the retail price to the consumer, between evaporated 
whole milk and compounds. 

The Chairman. Without objection it is so ordered. It is under- 
stood that this data to be inserted will not be long — there will be 

a limit to it. 

C. D. Kenny Co., 
Mr. Walter Lbaman, Washington, D. C, July 2S, mi. 

945 Pennsylvania Avenue NW.y City. 

Dear Sir: As per your request of to-day as to how we are selling Hebe along with 
other brands of evaporated milk, we wish to state that there is a differential wholesale 
price between Hebe and Carnation milk of $1.50 a case and a differential in retail 
price of about 3 cents per can. 

Hebe is sold as an evaporated skim milk, and merchants making these piutrhases 
are aware of the laws pertaining to the sale of the product. 

V -ur., ven truly. p p g^^^^ Co. 

Per George W. Wflson, Manager, 
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Snyder-Miller & Co., 
Washington, D. C, July 21, 1921. 
Mr. Walter Lea man, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In response to the request of Mr. Lippman as to how we have sold Hebe, 
we wish to state as follows: 

The product of Hebe has always sold as a compound of evaporated skim milk, and 
the differential in price between Hebe and the standard brands of evaporated milk 
has always been from $1.50 to $1.75 per case. All merchants purchasing this product 
have been instructed how it should be sold to the consumer, and to our knowledge 
we know of no retailer in the District of Columbia who has ever misrepresented this 
product. 

Very truly, yours, 

Snyder-Miller <fe Co. 



J. E. Dyer & Co., 
Washington, D. C, July 21, 1921. 
Mr. Walter Leaman, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In response to your request as to how we sell Hebe. 

Hebe has always been sold as a compound of evaporated skim milk. The differ- 
ential in price between Hebe and other standard brands of evaporated milk has 
always been from $1.40 to $1.00 per case. 

All grocers purchasing Hebe have been cautioned as to the laws governing the sale 
of compounds, and we know of no case either in Virginia or the District of Columbia 
where merchants misrepresent the sale of this product. 

Also wish to state that Hebe has never interfered in the sale of any evaporated 
milk. 

Respectfully, vours. 

J. E. Dyer &• Co. 



Mazo Bros. Co., 
Washington, D. C, July 20, 1921. 
Mr. Walter Leaman, City. 

Gentlemen: In response to any inquiry of Mr. Max Lippman, we wish to ad\'ise 
we have sold Hebe in the past along with staple brands of evaporated milk at a price 
ranging from $1.25 to $1.50 per case cheaper tnan ordinary brands of evaporated milk. 
We have always sold Hebe as a milk compound, as stated on the label, and we are not 
aware of any confusion between this Hebe product and evaporated milk. We have 
had a limited sale among our customers who have known the difference between the 
two commodities. 
Yours, truly, 

Mazo Bros. Co. 



Frank Hume (Inc.), 
Washington, D. C, July 21, 1921. 
Mr. Walter Leaman. 

Dear Sir: As per request of Mr. Lippman as to the differential in price of Hebe 
and other standard brands of evaporated milk, I "wish to state that there has alwavs 
been a difference of about $1.50 per case. In selling Hebe it has always been sold 
for what it has been labeled. 
Yours, 

Frank Hume (Inc.), 
By Frank N. Hume, President. 



The Washington, 
Washington, D. C, July 19, 1921. 
Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen, 

Chairman Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sir: I explained to your committee at the close of to-day's session that I had brought 
with me from New York Dr. Harold O. Nolan, who some time ago, before H. R. 6215 
was introduced, had been retained by my client, the Nucoa Butter Co., to make 
an investigation, on the scientific side, of the food value of the compounds into which 
coconut oil enters as a factor. Dr. Nolan had been recommended to us very highly as 
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a scholar of experience and ripe judgment. He ie a jjupil ai 
Hopkins, of Cambridge, widely known B8 the father of vitamint 
nately Dr. Nolan ie unable to remain over for ■to-morrow'B hoarii 
that Dr. Nolan &le his statement. The incloeed presenta h: 
and I beg to commend it to the eameet consideration of your ( 

I regret exceedingly that I am called back to New York tc 
be unable to be present at ^our closing session. My client 
the measure under consideration. It has a laige inveetment at 
out the country. Practically all of the coconut oil which 
the Philippine Islands. A large part of the price at which it 
the cost 01 refining in this country. It is a laive omployjer 
has every right to call itself a representative American ind 
moting a wholesome food product, and, aa such, deserves ani 
which I know your committee will be willing to grant. 

Permit me to express the sincere appreciation which I fei 
courtesy which you and your committee have shown in connei 
Reapecttully, 

(Dr. Nolan's statement is as follows:) 

Washington, D. C, July 19, 19S1. 
Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen, 

Chairman Committee on Agriculture, 

Bouse of Rtprestntatives, Waghington, D, C. 

Sir: Although the existence of more than one kind of vitamine in milk has been 
alluded to in the evidence that has been given before your committee, nevertheless 
it is desirable to emphasize that only of the three generally admitted vitamines (with 
a possible fourth) is present in butter fat. This is the tat soluble A. The remaining 
three factors, the antiberi-beri vitamine, the antiscurvey vitamine, and the factor 
which prevents pellagra, are retained in the akimmed milk and do not pass into the 
butter fat. Fifty per cent also of fat soluble A is retained in the skimmed milk. 
Comparing the evidence of the two experts whose statements are on record with you, 
namely, Ptof, E. V. McCollum and Prof. Lafayette Mendel, the first point that needs 
stressing is that there ie little or no difference on matters of fact, merely a different 
way of presenting same facts. It is, however, true thai Prof. McCollum avoided 
mentioning that the skimmed milk contained half of the fat soluble A. It is difficult 
to understand this omission in view of its cardinal importance to the question before 
your committee. Neither of these distinguished experts did or could say anything 
m dispar^ement of either coconut oil oi skimmed milk as food for human beii^. 
Separately and in combination they are universall}^ recognized by nutritional experts 
as loode oif the highest order, each in its class. It is known that the division of a fat 
into fine particles (emulsification), which is the condition in which coconut oil is 
present in milk compounds, facilitates the digestion and absorption of the fat. The 
whole controversy turns on the content of fat soluble A shown by condensed evapo- 
rated whole milk and by compound milks, respectively. The <iitference is 50 per 
cent. This is admitted by both sides. Incidentally, one may remark this much 
difference could easily exist between two qualities of whole milk, owii^ to the dif- 
ference in the feeding of the cows, A part of Prof. McC-ollum's evidence — a very 
impressive part — is, it seems to me, wholly irrelevant to the question, before your 
committee. I refer to the description on pages 24 and 25 of the printed evidence, in 
which an impressive picture is drawn of the pellagrous rat, which was illustrated by 
photographs showing the wretched condition of these animals. I do not know how 
this evidence affected members of the committee; butlam prepared to say that, it 
presented to an unprepared audience in the manner in which it was preaented to you, 
the majority of the hearers would suppose that such a condition would result from the 
t^ing of these rats upon milk compounds. No hint to the contrary ie found. Yet, 
in fact, the antipell^t>us factor (or vitamine (?) ) which prevents this condition ifl 
found integrally in the skimmed milk and, therefore, in the milk compounds. There- 
fore the whole of this passage is irrelevant to the direct question of the utilization of 
these milk compounds. 

The reasons for the choice of the rat for these experimenta are multiple. In the 
first place, this animal is of convenient size and easy to obtain in quantity; but, 
still more important, he is a very rapid grower and is peculiarly susceptible to varia- 
tions in the quantity of fat soluble A present in his diet. Both tliese characteriatits 
of the rat have been strongly emphasized by Prof. McCollum and all of the workers 
on the subject. Prof. McCollum in his book, The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition, 
points out that the rat is enormously more rapid growing than the human baby. At 
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. Aghe less than a third of an ounce. In less than 24 weeks the male 
fed, weighs 9 ounces, or twenty-seven times his birth weight. This 

Mr. WALTjapid growth, and the especial sensitiveness of the rat to a deficiency of 
d A, would indicate that his demand for vitamine A (which is the vitamine 

.,t.Tvial for growth) would probably be higher, in proportion to the weight acquired, 
.lan the requirement of the human child. But, in order to be on the safe side, we 
will assume that the human requirement is, proportionately, as high as that of the 
rat. Now the rat, at the time when he is growing at the rate of 1 gram a day, requires 
not more than 3 cubic centimeters of milk in his daily ration to maintain normal 
growth. One gram of growth requires 3 cubic centimeters of milk. The healthy 
male American cliild grows in his infancy at an average rate of 27 grams a day. It 
would therefore appear that his fat soluble A requirements would be filled by 81 
cubic centimeters of milk or less than 3 ounces a day. This amoiuit of fat soluble A 
is contained in 6 ounces of skimmed milk. Understand, I am speaking of require- 
mer^ts in fat soluble A, and not of energy supplying foods, or of the other vitamines. 
Now I admit that this calculation is provisional. It is based upon the figures sup- 
plied, in varius reports of researches, by Hopkins, Mendel, McCollum, and others, 
and is also based on the emphasis made by all these observers, and notably by McCol- 
lum, on the high growth rate of the rat as compared with the human baby. The 
truth is that the usual solicitude of scientific men to reduce, at the earliest moment, 
their qualitative discoveries to a quantitative basis has unfortunately been absent 
from the majority of the researches into this subject. This subject has suffered from 
the vicious results which always accrue when a scientific discovery has what the 
journalists call news value, and when it has apparent immediate possibilities of 
exploitation (not necessarily in bad faith) by some industry. In other words, imma- 
ture scientific results are sought to be applied too hastily. 

Emphasis should also be placed on the fact that fat soluble A is found elsewhere 
in a mixed diet than in milk. For example, it is present in large quantities in the 
green vegetables such as spinach, also in tomatoes, as well as in the fatter fishes like 
salmon and mackerel, and notably in eggs. It is thoroughly well established that 
vitamine A is not formed by the animal, but is derived by it from its green food. In 
the absence of an adequate supply of green food the milk of the cow may be deficient 
in fat soluble A. The milk of woman is often so deficient. 

Mr. Davis has asked me to make a comparison between the respective standings, 
as nutritional experts, of Prof. McCollum and Prof. Lafayette Mendel. It is invidious 
to make comparisons between living scientific men of such standing, but this far I 
will go, that among experts on nutrition, including the subject especially before 
your committee at this moment, none ranks higher in the world than Lafayette Men- 
del, of Yale. 

In conclusion, I venture to submit tJiat, in the present immature state of nutri- 
tional science, especially in view of the right-about-face that we have witnessed 
recently in connection with vitamine A and one of the other vitamines, it would be • 
premature and unsafe to condemn the use of these milk compounds. The Nucoa 
Butter Co. and other food manufacturers, who are using coconut oil and skimmed 
milk as components of their products, are planning important experiments designed 
to put upon a quantitative basis the food value, including the vitamine value, of 
their products. It is in this connection that I was called upon to advise them. We 
have not yet had a sufficient amount of time to develop this work. Until this is 
done, it is respectfully submitted that judgment should be suspended. 
Respectfully, 

H. O. Nolan. 

(Thereupon, at 10 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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